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WINDSOR CASTLE. 


Volumes have been written upon Windsor Castle, 
but we can only devote one page to the most interest- 
ing relic of the past that an American can gaze upon. 
Windsor Castle is still the residence of an English mo- 
narch, but how long it will remain so, it would be dan- 
gerous to predict. Not many years, we believe ; and 
* there are many people who do not hesitate to proclaim 
that the last of the royal occupants of Windsor now in- 
habits that ancient pile. It matters not. The huge pile 
of buildings will always be held in veneration by Eng- 
lishmen, let who will be its occupant, whether a demo- 
cratic governor or a crowned monarch. It has cost 
money and blood enough to the people who inherit it, 
to cause them to cherish it with a feeling of supersti- 
tious veneration. 

Travellers visit Windsor with very different feel- 
ings. Washinton Irving trod its romantic courts and 
gloomy halls with his mind full of the sufferings of the 
romantic and royal captive, James I. of Scotland, who 
was a prisoner in one of the towers nineteen weary 
years ; who there, in his weary confinement, fell in 
love with the Lady Jane Beaufort, whom he saw : 


** Walking under the tower 
Full secretly, new coming her to pleyne, 
The fairest or the freshest younge flower 
That ever I saw, methout, before that hour.’’ 


Washington Irving says, in his exquisite story 
of “A Royal Poet,” in the Sketch Book :—* It was 
the recollection of this romantic tale of former times, 
and of the golden little poem which had its birthplace 
in this tower, that made us visit the old pile with more 
than common interest. The suit of armour hanging 
up in the hall, richly gilt and embellished, as if to figure 
in the tournay, brought the image of the gallant and 
romantic prince vividly before my imagination. I 
paced the deserted chambers where he had composed 
his poem ; I leaned upon the window, and endeavour- 
ed to persude myself it was the very one where he 
had been visited by his vision ; I looked out upon the 
spot where he had first seen the Lady Jane. It was 
the same genial and joyous month ; the birds were 
again vying with each other in strains of liquid melo- 
dy ; everything was bursting into vegetation, and 
budding forth the tender promise of the year. Time 
—which delights to obliterate the sterner memorials of 


human pride—seems to have passed lightly over this | 


little scene of poetry and love, and to have withheld 
his desolating hand. Several centuries are gone by, 
yet the garden still flourishes at the foot of the tower. 
It occupies what was once the moat of the keep ; and 
though some parts have been separated by dividing 
walls, yet others have still their arbours and shaded 
walks, as in the days of James ; and the whole is she]- 
tered, blooming, and retired.” 


But apart from the romantic interest which belongs 
to Windsor from the historic deeds that have been 
done there, the castle and every trec and acre of 
ground which surrounds it has been sanctified by 
poetry. Pope is sometimes called the Poet of Wind- 
sor, as he is entitled to be. It was Windsor that in- 
spired his first strains, he says : 


‘* Enough for me that to the listening swains, 
First in these fields I sung the sylvan strains.’’ 








He thus describes the appearance of the forest in 
which he spent his earliest years : 


‘* Here hills and vales, the woodland and the plain, 
Here earth and water seem to strive again ; 

Not, chaos -like, together crush’d and bruised, 

But, as the world, harmoniously confused ; 

Where order in variety we see, 

And where, though all things differ, all agree. 
Here waving groves a chequer'd scene display, 
And part admit and part exclude the day ; 

As some coy nymph her lover’s warm address 

Nor quite indulges, nor can quite repress. 

There, interspersed in lawns and open glades, 
Thin trees arise that shun each other’s shades, 
Here. in full light the russet plains extend ; 

There, wrap in clouds»the bluish hills ascend. 
E’en the wild heath displays her purple dyes, 

And ’midst the desert fruitful fiekls urise, 

That, crowned with tufted trees and springing corn, 
Like verdant isles the sable waste adorn.’ 


Immense sums have been expended in beautifying 
and enlarging Windsor Castle since the time of 
George the Third ; his profligate and heartless son, 
George the Fourth, who, although he was called the 
first gentleman in Europe, was, unquestionably, one 
of the greatest rascals of his time, squandered enor- 
mous sums in enlarging the Castle, and employed 
one of the most incompetent architects of his time, 
Sir Jeffrey Wyattville, to superintend the work. The 
Castle has grown in size, but not in beauty, for after 
all it is but a relic of past barbarism. Since Queen 
Victoria succeeded to the crown, large sums have 
been expended for furniture and pictures, but no im- 
portant addititions have been made to the Castle it- 
self. The Park and grounds have been greatly beau- 
tified, and among the trees is a young Oak with a 
brass plate, upon which is engraved * Queen VictTo- 
ria’s Oak.” It was probably planted by her. Prince 
Albert enjoys the sinecure offices of Governor and 
Constable of Windsor Castle, for which he receives 
£1120 sterling per annum; and that of Ranger of 
Windsor House Park, for which he receives £500 
per annum. ‘There is an officer of the Queen’s 
household at Windsor, called the Hereditary Grand 
Falconer, who receives £1200 a year, a larger salary 
than the Chief Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court receives, yet there is not a falcon or a hawk 
kept at Windsor, and the Queen never goes a hawk- 
ing. But it is the policy of the British Government 
to preserve all the old usages of the Kingdom, as well 
as all the old buildings of the Crown, or such a cost- 
ly and unnecessary assemblage of towers, and keeps, 
and dungeons, and halls, as make up the grand total 
of Windsor Castle, would long since have been left, 
like many of the Castles of the old Barons, to fall into 
decay ; tobe peopled with owls and bats, and overun 
with ivy. 

Our engraving represents the front of the Castle 
from a by-path leading to Datchet, perhaps the best 
view that could be taken of the hoary pile. It is 
seen through an opening in the forest, the twisted 
limbs of venerable oaks serving as a kind of frame- 
work to the pleasant picture. .These oaks are the 
pride of Englishmen, who look upon them with al- 
most the same feelings of awe and superstition that 
they were gazed upon by the ancient Britons, when 
they were worshipped by the Druids. 
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LIVING PICTURES 


AMERICAN NOTABILITIES, 
NO. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC. 


4. 


SKETCHED BY A FREE HAND. 


——— 


RICHARD HENRY DANA. 


[ORIGINAL. } 


“ The life of a literary extiqnety pertabbes of the nature of those who, having no concerns of their own, busy themselves with 
der. 


those of others.’’—D’ Israeli, the 


** From a small spark 
Great flame hath risen.’’— Dante. 


* Pleasing, when youth is long expired, to trace 
The forms our pencil or our pen designed ; 


Such was our youthful air, and sha 


and face, 


Such the soft image of our youthful mind.” —Shenstone. 


* * 


** Taste alone requires 


Entire profusion.’’— Economy. 


Ir is a great mistake to suppose that ancestry 
exercises influence upon intellect. Sages have played 
the father to dolts ; and Queens have given birth to 
lunatics. ‘Title has frequently covered both personal 
and mental insignificance ; while, not unfrequently, 
it has garnished with fallacious merit, and a false and 
tinselled garb of wondrous power, talents which could 
not rank, in justice, above the lowest grade of medio- 
crity. It is a fallacy, too, to suppose that aught but 
physical good or ill is customarily, or generally, 
hereditary. He who looks to the genealogical tree 
for mental gifts to his own advantage, will seldom be 
gratified by their discovery or reception. The annals 
of literature bear testimony to the truth, that the 
greatest genius has sprung from the lowliest soil, and 
go in other walks of life. Pizarro, who conquered an 
empire, and changed the destiny of a nation, was an 
illegitimate and uncared for child, without education 
or means of any kind. What was Burns, the bard 
of Scotland? What Ben Jonson? What Shak- 
speare ? What nine of ten of the illustrious men whose 
intellectual power has given the world knowledge, 
and besides that taste to enjoy it. They were low 
born, and bereft of any advantage of ancestral refine- 
ment or glory! Let the reader make up a list of 
eminent men who drew intellect by right of primo- 
geniture, and for every name so recorded we will 
write ten whose owners ennobled and titled them- 
selves and without being able to point to their grand- 
fathers with pride. We admit that association is a 
marvellous lever—it can raise or depress most effec- 
tually ; yet the mind destined by the potency of its 
natural qualities to assert sway, will seek that associa- 
tion calculated to foster and maturely develop its 
superior energies. You may make the prospective 
poet a chiffonier during the probation of youth, but 
you cannot compel him to remain a gleaner of street 
offal all his life. This rule will apply to the other 
side of the question, yet not to so great an extent. 
Nearly every one of the giant minds which have shed 
a lustre upon literature, the arts and science, since the 
creation, inhabited the brains of individuals whose best 
known and most honoured ancestors were Adam and 
Eve, and from these descendents of our first parents 
have sprung only a scanty number of persons who 
have become famous in any manner. Indeed, it is a 


matter of proverb, that the children of authors do not 
prolong the family fame; but, on the contrary, by 
their vain attempts to do so, diminish it. The friends 
of Ricnarp Henry Dana, in their critical observa- 
tions concerning the character of his writings, have 
not neglected any one opportunity of asking admira- 
tion for him, on the score of the ties of consanguinity 
which connect him with personages who are well re- 
membered in the annals of history. Mr. Griswold, in 
his “ Poets and Poetry of America,” announces, with 
a tone implying the utmost importance, that Mr. 
Dana is a direct descendant of a gentleman who was 
sheriff of Middlesex, in the time of Queen Elizabeth. 
We are also informed that the poet’s father was 
| actually a member of Congress, and that he was, be- 
sides, at one period, Envoy to Russia, and afterwards 
Chief Justice of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
“ Thus, it will be seen,” quoth Mr. Griswold with an 
air of amiable conceit, “our poet has good blood in 
his veins.” Mr. Griswold does not teil us in what 
ratio poetical abilities and “ good blood” stand; or 
how many ounces of “ good blood” go to a volume! 
The introduction of such remarks, in a biographical 
essay intended solely to be critical, betrays a lack of 
“ good taste” if not of “ good blood.” Mr. Griswold, 
with an alarming exhibition of profundity, startles us 
too, with the intelligence that Mr. Dana is “ lineally 
descended from Anne Bradstreet, “who was the 
daughter of a governor, and “the most celebrated 
poet of her time in America.” The inference Mr. 
Griswold would have us draw, apparently from a 
knowledge of Mr. Dana’s truly honourable lineage, is 
that he (Mr. Dana) owes the talents he possesses to 
his birth! an inference as degrading to the poet, as it 
would be insulting to nature and antagonistical to 
truth. And here it may not be improper to state 
that Anne Bradstreet, whose rhymes were printed in 
1640, and who was lauded by John Norton as “ the 
mirror of her age, and glory of her sex,” would, at 
this period of time, hold a very questionable position 
in the literary world, and her poems might even be 
rejected as worthless by the fastidious and erudite 
editors of the weekly papers, devoted to kitchen 
literature, and, as their explanatory titles read, “ the 
fine arts generally.” 

Having ventured to mention Mr. Dana’s ancestral 






















honours, (for the purpose of censuring the vulgar opin- 
ion that he is a whit the better writer for them,) 
we may as well state that he lives ina town near 
Boston, and that he will be fifty-nine years of age in 
November of the present year. He isa lawyer by 
profession, but whether he occasionally practices at 
the bar or not, we are unable tosay. At present, we 
understand, he is in pursuit of but one permanent oc- 
cupation—that of perfecting a life of his kinsman, the 
late Washington Alliston. 

He graduated from Harvard, and soon after evinc- 
ed his taste for literary avocations, by becoming one 
of the editors of the “ North American Review.”— 
Since then he has been regarded as a writer of much 
and firmly founded pretension. He does not claim 
to be only a poet, but a critical essayist and fabrica- 
tor of prose fiction as well. Because he aims at ex- 
cellence in different departments of letters, a review- 
er in one of the magazines of the day, entitles him 
an “intellectual bigamist.” This reviewer says— 
«“ The narrowness of vulgar judgments will no more 
allow a two-fold excellenee, than law will allow of 
more than one wedded wife.” This pertinent decla- 
ration is made with all the confidence of a man en- 
amoured of his own conceits, and convinced that his 
word ought to be the statute. Vulgar judgments, 
however, seldom trouble themselves to measure the 
merits of two-fold excellence, or any excellence 
whatever, in the higher grades of literature, while the 
judgments that do rear a standard by which to test 
the abilities of authors, are sufficiently cultivated 
and balanced to speak and think respectfully and ad- 
miringly of any concentration of various talents which 
may be found ina single intellect. The mind, like 
water, may be diverted from its natural channel, or 
forced above its level ; but it cannot be retained in a 
compulsory position for a length of time, not even by 
artificial means, excepting at a risk and cost that 
overbalance the ephemeral advantages of a factitious 
condition. Many years have elapsed since R. H. 
Dana was presented to the world as a_ professional 
writer. For a young man he took high ground—and, 
here we may remark appositely, he hes kept it, never 
having yielded an inch, or abated a jot of his de- 
mands. Although he has not confined himself to 
any particular branch of lettered pursuits, he has, in a 
manner, successfully made his way, and the “ intel- 
lectual bigamy” of which he is guilty, (if ought of 
penalty be attached to it,) has conferred its own 
punishment, rather than called forth an award of pen- 
ance at the bar of public opinion. Our author has 
not written voluminously. He has contributed to 
our libraries all his verses in one small volume, while 
nearly all his prose lies scattered about in the pages 
of a few periodicals. He is the author of more prose 
than poetry. Very little of his prose fiction is known 
to the present generation, because it is not of the 
style calculated to tickle or fix the popular fancy.— 
This “ popularity,” (we use the term in its cant sense,) 
is a very flimsy attribute. He who addresses a politi- 
cal meeting, made up of the insane rabble, in “ words 
that burn,” instantaneously becomes popular, and he 
remains so while he employs the galvanic process by 
which he was at first urged into general notice.— 
Popularity is very much like notoriety—both are too 
often mistaken for fame, and shallow minds, in aim- 
ing at the acquisition of the former, ridiculously ima- 
gine they have gained the latter. The best proof of 
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the sterling qualifications of Mr. Dana is afforded in 
the fact (and the evidence of it) that he has rigidly 
avoided all attempts to coquet for the unstable favour 
of the masses or the present. Without perhaps des- 
pising popularity, he has never endeavoured to pro- 
cure it by unworthy sacrifices of his tastes and fecl- 
ings. With the stern and austere principles of the 
laborious student to guide him, ke has firmly adhered 
to the sentiments and sympathies inculcated and fos- 
tered by his studies, disregarding, (as every man who 
lives for something beside the aggrandizement of self 
should,) the numerous appeals circumstances must 
have made to any desire of his for present profit and 
reputation. He reminds us of some of those old au- 
thors who lived in the Elizabethan age, and who 
worked in their studies all their lives that they might 
leave their few but carefully completed manuscripts 
for the enjoyment of posterity. They laboured with 
an eye single to the spread of taste and knowledge : 
Mr. Dana has done likewise. They did not roam 
hither and thither, concocting prettiness and founda- 
tionless frivolities to flaunt a brief time like the but- 
terfly, and perish as speedily ; but they selected the 
materials of their fabrics with the utmost caution, and 
erected their buildings with patient certainty upon 
foundations as firm and safe as the living rock.— 
They did not live to observe the effect their intellect- 
ual architecture would produce ; but they died in the 
consciousness of having employed their existence to the 
true purpose, and of leaving something behina which 
should remind posterity that they had existed, and 
that industriously and commendably. D?” Israeli truly 
says,— The studies of the solitary scholar are al- 
ways useful to the world, although they may not al- 
ways be timed to its present wants.” Mr. Dana’s 
prose writings, few as they are, will be the texts of 
genius a century hence. In reality, they have al- 
ready become so in a partial degree. What he ad- 
vanced years ago in his critical essays was esteemed 
literary heresy then:—time has not only established 
the orthodoxy of his opinions, but given him a just 
hold upon the reputation of being a true prophet, and 
a sagacious one. 

We should judge that Mr. Dana isin his reading as 
in his writing—careful, fastidious, Jabourious and cir- 
cumscribed. He delights in the gratification of certain 
sympathies, and to these he ministers in his every 
reflection and assertion. His sympathies are with 
nature, piety, learning, and apparent perfection. 
He has studied several recognised models, the prin- 
cipal ones of which are Crabbe and Cowper. Al- 
though he has roamed over the fields cultivated by 
all the ancient English poets, these are his counter- 
parts, and rather than a copyist he is a type of them. 
That man who has but a very limited number of fa- 
vourite authors, possesses taste in its most refined con- 
dition. Demosthenes constantly perused Thucydides ; 
Voltaire, Racine; Fenelon, Homer; Montesquieu, 
Tacitus; Liebnitz, Virgil; La Fontaine, Rabelais ; 
Quevedo, Cervantes ; Rosseau, Plutarch and Locke ; 
Buonaparte, Machiavel, and many great authors con- 
stantly studied Cicero. “If you would form a style,” 
said one of the refulgent lights of a by-gone age, 
“read Cicero.” Language made no difference—the 
style, whether in French, Latin or English, was still 
the same. Mr. Dana is somewhat of an antiquary in 
his impulses, that is, if the promptings which sway 
him can be called impulses. An impulse may be de- 
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fined as a sudden thought, and in Dana we discover 
no traces of a sudden thought. All his sentiments 
and conceptions appear to be the results of long and 
thorough digestion. His subject, as it appears, is 
chosen in consequenee of habitual familiarization with 
it and its bearing, and his discussion of it presents the 
characteristics of long and elaborate preparation In 
his prose we ascertain a painful economy of words. 
One would be justified in thinking that Mr. Dana had 
studied Blake until he had him by rote, and persisted 
in the exhibition of a determination to be his ultra 
disciple. His fictions are painfully abrupt in their be- 
ginning and ending, and miraculously close in their 
construction. They seem more like extracts than 
complete works. They lack, too, breadth of colour- 
ing and happy classification of plot and incident.— 
They are elucidatory of a single idea. They want 
the freedom of the’ inspired limner—their surface is 
confined, their consolidated style unhappy and fa- 
tigueing. Yet they are embraced in a class of works 
that begets thought of a beneficial and instructive 
tendency. Whoso measures Mr. Dana’s prose fic- 
tions by the bushel of this age, will be dissatisfied 
with them. Weigh them in the balance in which 
the substance of Bulwer, James, Ainsworth, and 
others of the modern rank and file is determined, and 
they will be found wanting. The fictions of Dana 
are constructed upon classical models. He has al- 
ways been a great admirer of Charles Brockden 
Brown, a writer whose novels can never become 
“ popular,” but will assuredly ever hold a conspicuous 
place in the utilitarian portion of the library of a prac- 
tical man of letters. Mr. Dana’s tales—(for he has 
written nothing of an imiginative character in prose 
that ought to aspire to a higher title)—uare fabrica- 
ted in a style that belongs to the past. To afford the 
modern reader a familiar comparison, they are 
Charles Brockden Brownish. They are speculative 
in their character, not at all descriptive. They are en- 
tirely the offspring of the imagination. Placed among 
other productions of his time, they seem like severe 
gothic buildings among light and airy modern cotta- 
ges. They are massive and gloomy—solid and last- 
ing ;—yet they must endure for some time, ere their 
use and worth can begin to be appreciated. Dana’s 
prose will be printed and quoted when the literary 
moths, who flutter around, and will eventually perish 
in the flame of general and likewise vapid laudation, 
will have been long forgotten. In fact, Mr. Dana is 
the author of the American classics of the nineteenth 
century. The features of his productions are senti- 
ment and philosophy. These are exercised and de- 
veloped invariably with a good purpose. We would 
not have it understood that Mr. Dana is wanting in 
the force necessary to the depiction of passion. It is 
a singular bias of his mind, which leans towards the 
consideration of the deepest, darkest, and gloomiest 
phases of mental excitement. “ Paul, Felton” is the 
title of one of his idiosyncratical works, in which the 
effects of jealousy and hatred are pertrayed with al- 
most Shakspearian ability. It is a long time since we 
read that work, but we stil] retain the feelings conse- 
quent upon its perusal, and acknowledge that only 
talent of the highest order could awaken such re- 
sponses, 

As a critic, Mr. Dana stands first among his con- 
temporaries. Criticism is rarely affected by the mob, 
except in their own rude way, and therefore the 


| teen stanzas. 
; murders a widow lady and her retinue of servants, for 


/and after the same manner. 
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superiority of our subject’s qualifications in this depart- 
ment have done but little to advance him into noto- 
riety. He is no writer for the people, nor will he 
ever be. The “ groundlings” know him not; the 
“ judicious few” respect and reverence him. He is 
the scholar’s author ; and his volumes will rank in the 
twentieth century among the rarest and most valua- 
ble. They will rank thus, not for any particular 
originality of genius, but for the choice and elegant 
adaptation of the studies of their author to present 
subjects. In his writings, our author has displayed 
the tempting fruits of persevering culture. ‘Taste was 
his starting point, and a most diligent consultation of 
the models and methods by which it was formed has 
enabled him to think and concoct in the same strain, 
Like the magician who 
coveted Aladdin’s talisman, he has exchanged new 
lamps for old ones, and that to his own e.evation and 
pleasure. Without being an imitator, he is some- 
what like one. No mere vulgar copyist, yet are his 
effusions analogous to those of Cowper, Crabbe, 
Byron, Wordsworth, Colgridge, and Brown. ‘The 
concatenation of names is singular but necessary to 
a correct idea of Mr. Dana’s character as a prose 
author. The Shakspearian era has furnished him 
many congenial hints of which he has availed 
self thoroughly. His industrious reading has 
made him a dependable critic ; and his papers on the 
poets and dramatists of yore, and of the present, are 
in no whit inferior to those of Hazlitt, or of Lamb. 
We have been unusually editied by his lectures on 
those subjects,—lectures which we heard him deliver, 
but never read. ‘They have not been printed to our 
knowledge. We trust they will be—for fifty years 
hence they will be worth their weight in bullion to 
the man of letters. Of his poetry, we might hesitate 
to speak. One of his panegyrists has said :— 

“ His prose fiction is so powerful and fine, his 
criticism so acute and searching, his moral writing so 
deep and subtle, that with most critics his poetry must 
suffer in proportion.” 

It does, but not altogether, because of the com- 
parison. ‘The reputation Mr. Dana enjoys is not ex- 
tended ; but where it has penetrated, it maintains un- 
disputed footing. Had he never written prose, he 
would not have offered as a fair target for the shaft 
of exalted criticism. You cannot analyse his poetry, 
because it does not present the ingredients calculated 
to provoke analysis. Its defects and just pretensions 
are to be observed ata glance. The Foreign Quar- 
terly Review, with more lack of politesse than of truth, 
pronounced him to be an “agreeable versifier,” and 
denied him any sustaining power. We are forced 
to coincide with the critic abroad. The longest and 
best of Mr. Dana’s limited number of poems is “ THE 
Buccaneer,” which contains one hundred and eigh- 
It is a queer story of a pirate, who 


her gold, and throws a white horse overboard, which 
had belonged to her husband. ‘The pirate (Matthew 
Lee) retires to an island on the coast of New England, 
where he gives himself up te revel and debauchery. 
On the anniversary of the period of the commission 
of the crime mentioned, a spectre horse, resembling 
the one thrown overboard, visits Lee, and the pirate 
is compelled to mount and ride to the cliffs overhang- 
ing the sea. Here he is tortured by the appearance of 
the shades of those he had murdered, together with 











other fearful sights, and is only released at daybreak. 
From that time he is an altered, wretched man. 
The spectre horse calls three times ; and on the third 
visit rides out to sea with the pirate, who is never 
heard of after. In this extravagant and _ horrible 
picture of cruelty, gloom, the supernatural and 
romantic retribution, we presume it was Mr. Dana’s 
purpose to convey an allegorical image of the terrible 
remorse which too surely awaits the murderer, and of 
the dreadful end to which sin inevitably leads its vota- 
ries. ‘The conception is good, but the delineation is 
only another illustration of the proverbial fact, that 
there is but a single step from the sublime to its exact 
antipodes. The “ Buccaneer,” like ail of Mr. Dana’s 
poetry, is fashioned in that disagreeably compressed 
and cabined style easily recognisable in some of his 
models. Mr. Griswold, in speaking of it, says, “ his 
verse is occasionally harsh.” It is oftener than occa- 
sionally, it is frequently harsh, and its obscurity, in 
many instances, is too deep for elucidation. In the 
opening stanza we have the song of asea bird coming 
through sparkling foam, an image by no means happy 
or allowable. The concluding portion of the prelude 
as follows, is the best, containing more merit than all 
the rest of the poem together. It is descriptive of 
the island, and of the scenes belonging thereto :— 


And inland rests the green, warm dell ; 
The brook comes tinkling down its side ; 
From out the trees the Sabbath bell 
Rings cheerful, far and wide, 
Mingling its sound with bleatings of the flocks 
That feed about the vale among the rocks. 


Nor holy bell nor pastoral bleat 
In former days within the vale ; 
Flapp’d in the bay the pirate’s sheet ; 
Curses were on the gale ; 
Rich goods lay on the sand, and murder’d men ; 
Pirate and wrecker kept their revels then. 


But calm, low voices, words of grace, 
Now slowly fall upon the ear ; 
A quiet look is in each face, 
Subdued and holy fear : 
Each motion gentle ; all is kindly done— 
Come, listen, how trom crime this isle was won. 


This is simply agreeable. The main part of the 
“ Buccaneer” is neither agreeable nor startling—it is 
only repulsive. It abounds in coincidences, among 
which all who have read Scott’s “ Lady of the Lake” 
is one readily appreciated. It reads— 


“The spirit steed sent up the neigh, 
It seemed the living trump of hell, 

Soundtng to call the damned away, 
To join the host that fell.”’ 


The word “hell” seems to have been a favourite 
with our author, when he wrote this poem, for it 
occurs again and again, forming almost the burthen 
of the verse. The story goes on at a gallop, (horse 
and all) to the very end, where it abruptly halts, and 
leaves the reader in a maze of astonishment and dis- 
satisfaction. There is but little art exhibited in any 
of Mr. Dana’s poetry. The “ Buccaneer” may be 
received as a type of the whole—it mostly all pos- 
sesses the same faults, and is imbued with the same 
degree of merit. In another of his poems, entitled 
“ Factitious Lirs,” may be found passages of enough 
beauty to redeem it from condemnation, but not to 
save it from death with the author. The “ CHances 
or Home,” a poem which relates the domestic mis- 
fortunes of an humble couple, is really a piece of com- 
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position worthy of more praise than it has received. 
The sentiment of moral purity which pervades it 
should be its passport to every volume of elegant 
selections. The diction is purer than in the other 
rhymes published with it ; and the trifle may be allowed 
to assume a place among much of our poetry of the 
better class. The “Huspanp anp Wire's Grave” 
which is as like Wordsworth as it can be without 
being a palpable rifaciamento—is distinguished by 
high religious intent, a speculative tone that must 
operate to the most desirable advantage upon the 
poetical student, and a simplicity of conception that 
is admirably carried out, not marred in the execution. 
We except one short passage relative to man’s in- 
stinctive perceptions of his immortal destiny :— 


w O, LisTex, man! 
A voice within us speaks the startling word, 
** Man, thou shalt never die!’’ Celestial voices 
Hyman it around our souls: according harps, 
By angel fingers touch’d when the mild stars 
Of morning sang together, sound forth still 
The song of our great immortality ! 
Thick, clustering orbs, and this our fair domain, 
The tall, dark mountains, and the deep-toned seas, 
Join in this solemn, universal song. 
—O, listen, ye, our spirits! drink ‘it in 
From all the air! ’T is in the gentle moonlight ; 
’T is floating in day’s setting glories ; night, 
Wrapp'd in her sable robe, with silent step 
Comes to our bed and breathes it in our ears ; 
Night and the dawn, bright day and thoughtful eve, 
All time, all bounds, the limitless expanse, 
As one vast, mystic instrament, are touch’d 
By an unseen, living Hand, and conscious chords 
Quiver with joy in this great jubilee : 
—The dying hear it; and as sounds of earth 
Grow dull and distant, wake their passing souls 
To mingle in this heavenly harmony. 


Something like this we have read before, but it is 
original enough to confer enviable honour upon Mr. 
Dana. We will give but one more specimen of his 


poetry. 
THE LITTLE BEACH-BIRD. 


I. 
Tov little bird, thou dweller by the sea, 
Why takest thou its melancholy voice ? 
‘And with that boding ery 
Along the waves dost fly ? 
O! rather, bird, with me 
Through the fair land rejoice ! 


Il. 
Thy flitting form comes ghostly, dim and pale, 
s driven by a beating storm at sea ; 
Thy cry is weak and scared, 
As if thy mates had shared 
The doom of us: Thy wail— 
What does it bring to me ? 


11. 
Thou call’st along the sand, and haunt’st the surge, 
Restless and sad : as if, in strange accord 
With the motion and the roar 
Of waves that drive to shore, 
One spirit did ye urge— 
The Mystery—the Word. 


IV. 
Of thousands, thou both sepulchre and pall, 
Old ocean, art! A requiem o’er the dead, 
From out thy gloomy cells 
A tale of mourning tells— 
Tells of man’s wo and fall, 
His sinless glory fled. 


v. 
Then turn thee, little bird, and take thy flight 
Where the complaining sea shall sadness bring 
Thy spirit never more. 
Come, quit with me the shore, 
For gladness and the light 
Where birds of summer sing. 
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Men have been catalogued as poets with no great- 
er right to the title than may be discovered in this 
chaste, simple, and moral little fugitive trifle. 

It is evident that Mr. Dana does not care to write 
for fame—fame in the common acceptation of the 
term—but that the little which has come from his 
pen was indicted with a loftier and less selfish view. 
He has tried to be a poet, and is a prose writer in 
spite of himself. If all our men of mind sought to 
vent their intellect alike, our reading would indeed 
be compressed into a very small compass. It is ne- 
cessary, for every epoch, to have a few writers like 
Mr. Dana, in order that the more luxuriant and ima- 
ginative genius—the prolific and enthusiastic manu- 
facturer of books—be kept within proper bounds.— 
Were a literary censorship required in this country— 
(perhaps it is required)—or permitted, Mr. Dana 
would be the man to exercise it. If he does not 
write up to the pitch of genuine, first-class poetry, he 
judges it nicely and faultlessly, and this talent, in it- 
self, is as rare as it is exalied. We understand that 
he has been unsuccessful in literary pursuits, so far as 
fitting remuneration for his labours isconcerned. To 
this fact may be attributed the sparse quantity of his 
contributions to the press. Religion and literature 
have alike furnished employment to his pen, and he 
has afforded evidence, upon limited occasions, of the 
possession of vast satirical power and a true know- 
ledge of its mode of application. We should be glad 
to see him at the head of some first-class periodical 
—some work which would occupy even higher ground 
than any we have at present—some elegant, classi- 
eal, sound and high-toned text book for litterateurs, 
which might be cited in proof that critical ability may 
pe discovered and applied, as well on this side of the 
broad Atlantic, as on the other. Such a work, under 
Mr. Dana’s direction, would inculcate the healthiest 
morality, and fully develop the faultless philosophy, 
acute sagacity, elaborated style, depth of feeling, se- 
lect expression, severe discrimination, and abundant 
learning of one who will verify the proverb, that a 
man is never a prophet in his own country, or rightly 
appreciated in his own time. As an illustration of 
the combination of excellencies, (as a critic and es- 
sayist,) and peculiar sentiments, concentrated in Mr. 
Dana, we give a paper on Moore, which we find as- 
cribed to him by a writer in the “‘ American Review” 
of March, 1847, who, in transcribing, justly denomi- 
nates it “a capital exposition of a great deal of false 
poetry and heartless verse.” 


‘‘His volaptuousness appears to be the coldest thing in the 
world, as remote as possible from sudden and momentary fervour. 
It has not the spirit of wild careless social frolic, which burns and 
goes out in u night; the gay and passing frivolity of a mind in 
idleness. It is the business of his leisure and retirement, the 
creature and plaything of his imagination. He is at home and 
most heartily at work when his subjects are licentious. His mind 
instead of withering seems freest and happiest in fine elaborations 
of impurity, in soiling what is fair and then garnishing it. He 
sometimes ventures upon a loathsome anatomy and exposure ; 
and if he had always done so the mischief would have been less 
to himself and the reader, as both would have been shortly dis- 

usted. There is no fear that truth will ever do harm. The evil 
is, that when vice is brought into poetry, its grossness and vulgar 
sufferings are kept very much out of sight. [t is rarely picked up 
in the streets ben placed before you, with all the tokens of decay 
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and dishononr which nature has set upon it. Guilt is associated 
with kindly feelings and placed in the midst of honourable 
dangers and sacrifices ; it passes through deep intellectual agonics 
and is made to exert a constant influence upon the happiness of 
the pure and lovely whose affections it contrives to secure. The 
licentious appear merely to have thrown off the imprisonment of 
the staid and narrow prejadices of an earlier age and to come out 
now into the open world, with free hearts to feast upon its 
pleasures. The senses and appetites take the place of passion 
and sentiment, but the old phrases and allusions which were so 
sweet and heart breathing with the innocent. are still preserved 
by the impure. Though they renounce the severer morals and 
decencies, they have still an easy flaunting virtue and romantic 
devotedness to beguile you with. You will hear of Heaven in 
their raptures ; the eye and smile, and blush are still eloquent. 
There are unkind wrongs, and tender forgiveness, with tears and 
laments for a mistress in heaven. Even nature with all its cool- 
ness and loveliness must minister to impurity. Its fine forms and 
hues serve as images of personal beauty, its odorous winds tor the 
fragrance of sighs, its holy seclusions for shelter from the eye and 
sun, and as for evening when poetry and soberness were once 
allowed to walk forth, as if the hour were theirs, why 


‘* None but the loving and the loved 
Should be awake at this sweet hour.”’ 


Yon would suppose that the world was turning to Eden again 
as man became the indolent worshipper of love, reposing in cool 
valleys, and piping voluptuous lays under bowers of — e. And 
all this illusion is managed with exquisite skill and delicacy. 
Sufficient care is taken to refine and set off the coarsest indul- 
gencies without removing their earthiness, to mingle sensual and 
poetical joys till they shall qualify each other, that the one may 
not be too gross, nor the other too pure, to throw over everything 
one of Mr. Moore’s luxurious twilights, which shall dim or soften 
whatever is holy or disgusting, and give it at the same time a hue 
of voluptuousness. It must not be supposed that this love poetry 
tends to make men coarse by making them impure. It would 
teach you rather, that ‘vice loses half its evil by losing all its 
grossness.’ It even countenances shame, though only wrought 
to keep up a vicious eagerness for pleasure, by a faint conscious- 
ness that it is not quite blameless, and therefore must be secret. 
It allows of remorse too, so far as it may remind one vividly of 
the scenes and excesses he has gone through without strengthening 
or forcing him to abandon them.”’ 


Something like this we require. Such criticism— 
too severe and searching it may be—cannot fail 
of keeping the fountain of letters clear of all impurity, 
and of creating and fostering a taste for the good and 
true, which must be universally felt and imbibed ere 
we can hope to have what is so strenuously clamoured 
for—a national literature. 


Richard Henry Dana is still young enough to un- 
dertake the task we have proposed for his perform- 
ance, and there surely must be one publisher who has 
the courage (Quixotic it may be idly termed) to set 
apart capital enough to permit him to perform it faith- 
fully and effectively. ‘The public taste has undergone 
a marked improvement of late years, and a work of 
the character we have mentioned would assuredly 
meet with a better fate than did Mr. Dana’s “ Jdle- 
man” in 1822, or thereabouts. 


Our subject has been a political partisan, and has 
held office. Whether politics engage his attention 
now, or not, it is impossible for us to assert. He has 
reared a family which is an honour to him, the mem- 
bers of which have dabbled with various grades of 
success in literature. His son is the author of a very 
delightful and peculiar work, entitled “ Two years 
before the Mast.” A younger son departed, a few 
weeks ago, to complete his studies in Europe—we 
believe at Gottingen. 
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BERNARD; 
OR, A STORY FOR HUNTERS. 


[Translated from the French for Holden’s Dollar Magazine.) 


Tuat which I am about to relate is neither a nov- 
el, nor a romance, nor a drama; it is simply a re- 
membrance of my youth; one of those occurrences 
that happen every day. ’ 

I was born in the midst of a beautiful forest, that 
abounded with game. My father, an expert hunts- 
man, placed a fowling piece in my hands, when I was 
a mere child. At twelve years of age I was an ex- 
cellent poacher. 

If a rabbit was so unlucky as to venture into the 
piain, within twenty paces around me, it was a per- 
fectly dead rabbit. 

If, by chance, it was a hare, I need not say that 
it was exactly the same thing. One day, a stag 
came from the forest, and—I say it in a whisper—it 
was, by my life, the same with the stag, asif it had 
been a rabbit or a hare. 

These trophies of my skill served me to make pre- 
sents to some brave fellows among my friends, who, 
on their part, that these presents might be renewed, 
kept me in powder and ball. 

We will add, besides, that almost all the rangers 
of the forest had hunted with my father, and preser- 
ved a vivid remembrance of his liberality. Some of 
them were retired soldiers, who had served under 
him, and for whom he had, by his influence, obtain- 
ed posts as rangers. In fine, these brave fellows, 
who seemed to think that I promised to be, one day, 
as generous as the General, (it was thus they always 
named my father) had conceived a great friendship 
for me. 

Among the number of these rangers, there was 
one called Bernard, and, as he lived on the road to 
Soissions, a league and a half from Villers-Cotterets, 
in a small house which M. de Violaine, the superintend- 
ent, had erected for his predecessor, they called him 
Bernard of the New House. 

At the time to which I refer, that is to say, in 1818 
or 1819; he was a handsome fellow of about thirty- 
two years of age, with a frank and open countenance, 
auburn hair, blue eyes and large whiskers, which ad- 
mirably set off his jovial countenance ; for the rest, 
he was perfectly well proportioned, and endowed 
with a herculian strength which was noted for ten 
leagues around. 

One Friday evening, as I was busied before the 
door of our house, in giving supper to two hawks, 
which I was rearing, and which I was bent upon 
training to fly at larks, M. de Violaine passed by. 

“ Well, my lad,” he said, “ have you worked hard 
this week ?” 

“I have been the second in the class.” 

“ Indeed !” 

I held up a little silver cross, which I wore, proud- 
ly, at my button hole, suspended by a red ribbon, as 
if to give an incontestable proof of my assertion. 

“Well then, master second, 1 invite you to hunt 
the boar with us to-morrow.” 

I leaped for joy. 

“ And where, my cousin ?” 

« At Bernard’s, at the New House.” 





“ Oh, so much the better, so much the better, we 
shall have fine sport !” 

“ T hope so.” 

“ This is the way then you spoil the boy,” said my 
mother, who at this moment appeared upon the thres- 
hold of the door. “ Instead of helping me to cure him 
of this unhappy passion for the chase, which leads to 
s0 many accidents, you do every thing to increase his 
taste for it. Listen, I will trust him with you, only 
upon condition that he shall not quit your side.” 

“ Be tranquil ; I will keep him near me.” 

“Upon this condition, then, I consent,” said my 
poor mother, who could refuse me nothing, “ but, re- 
member, if any accident befall him, I should die ot 
grief.” 

“ Have no fear,” said M. de Violaine, “ the lad has 
the trade at his fingers’ ends ; so then it is agreed— 
do you hear, boy ?—at six o’clock to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

“Thank you, cousin, thank you! 
you waiting. Good bye !” 

And I replaced my hawks upon their perch, to 
make preparations for the morrow’s hunt. 

These preparations consisted in washing the barrel 
of my fowling piece, in oiling the lock, and in casting 
balls. 

At six in the morning we started. All along the 
way our numbers were increased by the rangers, who 
were waiting for us on their respective grounds; at 
last, we reached a turn in the road, and perceived 
Bernard at a distance, with his hunting horn in his 
hand. 

He blew a blast so joyous, and welcomed us with 
notes so clear and sonorous, that we felt sure that he 
had found game. When we reached the New House, 
we learned indeed, that Bernard had turned a mag- 
nificent tieran in the neighbourhood of the mountain 
of Dampleux, that is to say about a league distant. 
A tieran,in hunting phrase, is a boar which has 
,eached one third of his age. 

After having eaten a crust of bread, and drank a 
glass of white wine, we set out, not with the usua! 
craques,—my readers will pardon me the word, it is 
consecrated among hunters—each one knew his 
neighbour too well, and was too well known by him, 
to try to impose upon him by any of those innocent 
falsehoods, but acknowledging, on the contrary, with 
perfect readiness, the address of the most skilful 
Now, the most skilful were Berthelin, Bernard’s 
uncle ; Mona, an old ranger, who, some time before 
had blown off his left hand, and who shot all the bet- 
ter for that; and one named Mildet, who, with the 
ball, particularly, did surprising feats. 

We need not say that the unskilful, on their side, 
were rallied without mercy. 

Among the latter was an honest fellow, named 
Niguet, and surnamed, I do not know why, Bobino, 
who enjoyed the fame of being a man of the greatest 
caution, which was true, indeed, but who, with this 
reputation, combined that of being one of the worst 
chots of the party, which was also true. 
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When we reached the spot where the boar had | 
couched, Bernard, by a sign, directed us to keep si- | 
lence. From this moment not a whisper was heard. | 
Bernard then imparted his plan to the superintendent, | 
who gave us his orders in a low tone, and we took our | 

. . ! 
places around the thicket which Bernard prepared to | 
beat with the lyme hound that he held ina leash. | 

M. de Violaine kept the promise which he had 
give my mother; he placed me between himself and 
Mona, admonishing me to keep myself protected be- 
hind an oak ; then, if I fired at the boar, and he 
turned upon me, to cling to a stout branch, and lift 
myself up by my hands, that the animal might pass 
beneath me. Every hunter of any experience, knows 
that this is the mancuvre which is generally prac- 
tised in such cases. 

In the course of ten minutes every man was at his 
post, and the signal.was, at once, given. Ina moment, 
the baying of Bernard’s dog, who had fallen upon the | 
sceut, resounded with a fulness and frequency which | 
convinced us that he was approaching the animal. | 
Suddenly, a crackling was heard in the trees of the | 
thicket. 





I, for my part, saw something, but before I | 
had raised my gun to my shoulder, this something | 
had disappeared. Mona fired at hazard, but he shook | 
his head as if to signify that he did not think he had | 
hit the beast. Then, at a little distance, a second | 
shot was heard, and then a third, which was at once | 
followed by the cry of hallali, sent from the bottom 
of his lungs, by the well known voice of Bobino. 

All hastened up at the call, although upon recogniz- 
ing the voice, each thought to himself that he was the 
dupe of some trick on the part of the humourous 
fellow. 

But to the great astonishment of all, when we 
reached the high road, we beheld Bobino, seated | 
tranquilly upon the boar, with a stump of a pipe in| 
his mouth, striking flint and steel to obtain a light. | 

At his shot the animal had rolled over like a| 
rabbit, and had not stirred from the spot where he | 
had fallen. 

The reader can divine what a concert of con-| 
gratulations rose around the vanquisher, who, assum- | 
ing his most modest air, and still seated upon his 
trophy, contented himself with replying between his | 
putls of smoke— 

“Ah, ha! by St. Hubert, this is the way we/| 
tumble over these little beasts, we lads of Provence !” | 

And, in fact, there was no denying it; the fumble 
was perfect; the ball had entered behind the ear ; | 
Mona, Berthelin, or Mildet could not have done better. | 

Bernard came up the last. 

“What the d—! is the song, Bobino?” he cried, | 
as far off as he could be heard ; “they tell me that | 
the boar threw himself upon your shot like a booby ?” 

“Whether he threw himself upon my shot, or my 
shat threw itself upon him,” said the triumphant 
hunter, it is not the less true that this poor Bobino will | 
have grilled steaks all the winter, and none but 
those who can do the same, shall be invited to eat 
them—always excepting Monsieur the  superin- 
tendent,” added Bobino, taking off his cap, “ who 
will confer infinite pleasure and honour upon his 
humble servant, whenever he condescends to- taste 
the cookery of mother Bobine.” 

It was thus that Niguet called his wife, seeing 
that according to his idea, Bobine was naturally the 
feminine of Bobino. 
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“ Thanks, Niguet, thanks,” replied the superin- 
tendent, “ there is no refusing you.” 

“ Par dieu, Bobino,” said Bernard, “as you do 
not make shots like this every day, with the per- 
mission of M. de Violaine, I must decorate you.” 

“ Decorate, my friend, decorate ; there is more 
than one who has been decorated, who does not 
deserve it as much as [.” 

And Bobino continued to smoke, with the most 
comical gravity, while Bernard, drawing his hunting 
knife from his pocket, approached the posterior part 
of the animal, took it by the tail, which, with a 
single stroke, he severed from the body. 

The boar uttered a low grunt. 

“ Well, then! what is the matter, my pet?” said 
Bobino, while Bernard fastened the animal's tail in 
the button hole of his vanquisher.” 

The boar uttered a second grunt, and moved one 
of his paws. 

“ Good!” said Bobino, “ good! we are trying to 
revive, my little fellow ; well, mordieu ! let us do so 
hen ; let us see, it would be droll!” 

Bobino had scarcely uttered these words, when 
he rolled to a distance of ten paces, with his nose 
ploughing up the dust, and his pipe broken between 
his teeth. 

The boar, who had only been stunned, had risen, 
recalled to life by the operation which Bernard had 
performed upon him, and after having rid himself of 
his burden, stood erect, but staggering, upon his four 
paws. 

“ Ah, pardieu,” said M. de Violaine, “ let him alone 
awhile ; it would be curious if he should recover.” 

“Fire!” cried Bernard, looking about after his 
fowling piece, which he had placed against the slope 
of a ditch, in order that he might proceed more con- 
veniently to the amputation which he had just per- 
formed with such dexterity ; “ fire! I know these 
fellows, they are tough as a cat, and better two shots 
than one, or he will escape us.” 

But it was already too late; the dogs, seeing the 
boar rise, had rushed upon him ; some held him by the 
ears, some by the thighs; all, in fine, covered him so 
completely, that there was not a part of the animal’s 
body left exposed to a ball. 

During this while the boar had gradually reached 
the ditch, dragging with him the entire pack ; then 
he plunged into the thicket, and disappeared, followed 
by Bobino, who had risen from the ground, and who, 
furious at the affront which he had received, seemed 
resolved upon having satisfaction. 

“Stop him! stop him!” cried Bernard, “ stop him 
by the tail, Bobino. Stop him! stop him!” 

All present were convulsed with laughter. 

Two shots were now heard. 

Then, after a moment’s interval, we saw Bobino 
return quite chop-fallen ; he had missed him with both 
his shots, and the boar had taken to flight, pursued by 
all the dogs, whose cries were soon lost in the distance. 

We hunted him during the whole day; he led us 
six leagues from the spot where we had roused him ; 
we did not give up the chase until evening, but we 
never heard of him again, although Bernard informed 


| not only the rangers of the forest of Villers-Cotterets, 


but also those of the neighbouring forests,-that if, by 
chance, any one killed a boar without a tail, and 
wished to have him complete, he would find this 
member at Bobino’s button hole. 


F/ 
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Still, although the hunt had, unquestionably, been | “and if you have ever need of me—you understand— 
more amusing than if it had been completely successful, | it is for life and death.” 


it had in no wise fulfilled the object of the superinten- 


“The affair is not worth the treuble,” said 


dent, for he had received orders to slay the boars, not | Mona. 


to mutilate them. 


Accordingly, when he separated from his rangers, | 


We all now hurried up to Francois, who had been bit- 
ten in the arm, that was all; but this was nothing, in 


the superintendent appointed a hunt for the following | comparison, with what might have happened to him ; 
Thursday, giving directions at the same time, that, in | accordingly, when we were assured that his wound was 
the interval, they should turn as many boars as possible. | not serious, all our exclamations were changed into 


Now, as Thursday was a holiday, I obtained per- | congratulations to Mona. 


But as this was not the first 


mission from M. de Vioclaine to accompany him, not time that such a thing had occurred to him, he re- 
only to the next hunt, but to all those which took place | 


on Thursdays and Saturdays. 

The rendezvous for this day was appointed at the 
Regard-Saint-Hubert. 

M. de Violaine and myself arrived there with 
military punctuality ; three animals had been turned— 
two tierans and an old boar. 

We need not say, that not a ranger present failed to 
inquire of Bobino respecting his boar. But with the 
exception of the tail, which he had the good sense to 
preserve at his button hole, Bobino had heard 
nothing from him. 

On this day, as we have said, there were three 
boars to dispatch ; one upon Berthelin’s grounds, one 
upon Bernard’s, and one upon Mona’s. 

We commenced with the nearest; it was one of 
the tieran’s which had been turned by Berthelin ; 
he had scarcely left the thicket, when he was slain 
by Mildet, who sent a bal! through his heart. 

We passed to the second, which, as we have said, 
was upon Bernard’s ground. This was not quite a 
league from the spot where the first had been killed. 
Bernard, according to his custom, led us to the 
New House, to drink a cup and eat a morsel; then 
we set out. 

We took our posts around the thicket. M. de 
Violaine, mindful of the promise which he had given 
my mother, had placed me between himself and 
his private ranger, named Francois. Next to 
Francois stood Mona, next to Mona, I know not 
who. This time we had to deal with the old 
boar. 

Bernard entered the thicket with his lyme hound ; a 
moment after the boar was roused. We heard him 
coming, grinding his tusks against each other. M. de 
Violaine, whom he passed first, fired his two barrels 
without hitting him. I sent him the contents of mine, 
but as it was the first boar that I had ever fired at, I, 
of course, missed him also. Lastly, Frangois fired 
in his turn, and struck him full in the body ; the 
boar at once turned short, and rushed with the 
rapidity of lightning upon the aggressor. The latter 
gave him a second shot almost at arm’s length; but 
at the same moment Francois and the boar formed 
but one indistinct group. We heard a cry of distress, 
the poor fellow was thrown upon his back, and the 
boar, exasperated by his wound, assailed him furiously 
with his tusks. We rushed forward to his assistance ; 
but, at this moment a voice cried in a peremptory 
tone, “ Do not stir!” Each one paused, motionless 
in his place. We saw Mona level his fowling piece 
in the direction of the fearful group. For an instant 
the hunter stood motionless as a statue, then the 
trigger clicked, and the animal, struck in the hollow 
of the shoulder, went rolling to a distance of four 
paces from the prostrate ranger. 

“Thank you,” said Francois, rising to hs feet, 





ceived our compliments like a man, who cannot see 
how one can find any thing extraordinary in a thing 
so simple, and, according to his opinion, so easy of 
performance. 

After having occupied ourselves with the men, we 
then turned our attention to the beast. He had re- 
ceived Francios’ two balls, but one had been flattened 
against his thigh, almost without penetrating the 
skin ; the other had grazed his head, leaving a bloody 
furrow in its course. As to Mona’s it had entered 
the h&llow of the shoulder, as we have said, and had 
killed him outright. 

We now disembowelled and quartered the boar, and 
then resumed the hunt, as if nothing had occurred, or 
as if we could not foresee, that before the close of the 
day, an accident much more terrible would happen, 
than that which we had just witnessed. 

The third attack was to take place upon Mona’s 
grounds. The same precautions were observed as in 
the preceding instances ; the circle was formed. This 
time I was placed between M. de Violaine and Ber- 
thelin ; then, Mona, in his turn, entered the thicket 
to beat it. Five minutes afterwards the cries of the 
dogs told us that the boar was roused. 

Suddenly a carabine shot was heard, and, at the 
same moment, I saw a piece of brown freestone, 
which stood about forty paces from me, fly in pieces ; 
then I heard at my right a ery of pain. I turned, and 
beheld Berthelin staggering and clinging with one 
hand to the branch of a tree, while he held the other 
against his side. 

In a moment he drooped forward, bending upon 
himself; then he fell to the ground, uttering a deep 
groan. 

“ Help !” I cried,“ help! Berthelin is wounded.” 

I ran towards him, followed by M. de Violaine, 
while the whole line of hunters hurried to the spot. 

Berthelin lay senseless, we raised him; the blood 
flowed in streams from a wound which he had receiv- 
ed above his left hip; the ball had remained in his 
body. 

We were all standing around the dying man, cast- 
ing inquiring glances upon one another, to learn who 
among us had fired this fatal shot, when we saw Ber- 
nard rush from the thicket, bare headed, pale as a 
ghost, his carabine, still smoking, in his hand, cry- 
ing—* Wounded! wounded! who says that my uncle 
is wounded ?” 

Not a soul replied; but we pointed to the dying 
man, who was vomiting blood by mouthfuls. 

Bernard approached with haggard eyes, his forehead 
bathed in sweat, his hair standing erect upon his head ; 
when he had reached the wounded man, he uttered a 
kind of repressed roar, broke the stock of his carabine 
against a tree, and hurled the barrel to a distance ot 
fifty paces. 

Then he fell upon his knees, and prayed the dying 
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man to forgive him ; but Berthelin lay with closed eyes, 
and did not appear to hear him. 

A litter was, at once, constructed of limbs of trees ; 
they placed the wounded man upon it, and carried him 
to Mona’s house, which was only about three or four 
hundred paces from the spot where the accident had 
happened. Bernard walked by the side of the litter, 
without uttering a word, without shedding a tear, 
holding his uncle’s hand in his own. During this, 
while one of the rangers had mounted the superinten- 
dent’s horse, and galloped off, at full speed, to bring a 
physician from the city. 

In about a half an hour, the physician arrived, and 
announced to us, what each one already suspected, 
that is to say, that the wound was mortal. 

It was necessary to carry this news to the wife of 
the wounded man. The superintendent took this sad 
duty upon himself, and prepared to leave the house. 
Bernard then rose, and approaching him, said— 

“M. de Violaine, it is a matter of course, that as 
long as Bernard lives, she will want for nothing, the 
poor dear woman! and if she is willing to live in my 
house, she shall be received there like a mother.” 

“ Yes, Bernard, yes,” said M. de Violaine, “ yes, I 
know you are a brave lad ; come, come, it was not 
your fault.” 

“ Oh, sir! oh, M. de Violaine, repeat to me words 
like those again. Ah, I feel as if I could weep !” 

“ Weep, my poor fellow, weep!” said M. de Vio- 
laine, “ it will relieve your heart.” 

“Oh, my God! my God!” cried the unhappy man, 
bursting out, at last, into sobs, and falling upon an arm 
chair. 

Nothing in the world has ever moved me like great 
resolution, crushed by great grief. The sight of Ber- 
thelin, wrestling with death, had not made so power- 
ful an impression upon me, as the sight of this man, 
bowed down with sorrow. 

One after the other, we left this chamber of death, 
where the physician, Mona, and Bernard alone re- 
mained. 

During the night Berthelin expired. 

On the following Saturday there was a hunt. 

The rendezvous was at the Bruyére au Loup. The 
superintendent had summoned all the rangers except 
Bernard, but summoned or not, Bernard, was not the 
man to fail at the hour of duty. He arrived at the spot, 
at the same time with the rest, but he had neither cara- 
bine nor musket. 

“ Why are you here, Bernard ?” asked M. de Vio- 
laine. 

“ Because I am chief of the company, my superin- 
tendent.” 

“ But as [ have not summoned you—” 

“ Yes, yes, I understand, and I thank you ; but the 
service before every thing. 
give my life, if that which has happened could be re- 
called. But if I should remain weeping at home, he 
would have not the less six feet of earth upon his 
body. Poor dear man! Oh, there is but one thing 
that torments me, M. de Violaine ; it is that he died 
without forgiving me.” 

“ How could you expect him to forgive you? He 
did not even know that it was you who fired that un- 
lucky shot.” 

“ No, no ; he did not know it at the moment of his 
death. Poor, dear man! but he knows it yonder— 
the dead know all they say.” 


God knows that I would | 
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«“ Come, Bernard! come, take courage '” 

“ Oh, as for courage, I have it, M. de Violaine. [| 
have it, but—-do you see—I wish that he had forgiven 
me!” Then bending toward the superintendent’s ear, 
he added— 

“ Some misfortune will happen to me. 
and that because he has not forgiven me.” 

“ You are mad, Bernard '!” 

“ Tt may be so, but that is my idea.” 

“ Very well, be silent, or let us speak of something 
else. Why have you not brought a musket or a cara- 
bine ?” 

“ Because, never in all my life—never in all my 
life, M. de Violaine, will I touch a carabine or a mus- 
ket again.” 

“And with what will you kill the boar, if he turns 
upon the dogs ?” 

“ With what will I kill him ?” said Bernard, “ with 
what? Stay, I will kill him with this.” And he 
drew his hunting knife from his pocket. 

M. de Violaine shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Shrug your shoulders as much as you please, M. 
de Violaine, it shall be so. Besides, it was these ac- 
cursed boars which were the cause of my murdering 
my uncle. Well, then, with my musket, I should 
not feel that I killed them ; but with my knife, it will 
be another thing, and then, with what do they but- 
cher hogs? with a knife. Well, what is a wild boar 
but a hog?” 

“ Well, since you will not listen to reason, I must 
let you do as you please.” 

“ Yes, let me do as I please.” 

“ Forward, my men! forward!” said the superin- 
tendent. 

“ We made our attack in the usual manner, but 
on this occasion, the boar, although hit by three or 
four balls, held out bravely, and it was not until after 
a chase of four or five hours, that he resolved to turn 
upon the dogs. 

Every hunter knows how quickly, whatever his fa- 
tigue, it at once vanishes at the moment of the hal- 
lali: what with our windings and turnings we had 
traversed more than ten leagues, and still, as soon as 
we heard, from the cries of the dogs, that they were 
engaged with the animal, each found his strength 
again, and ran towards the part of the forest whence 
the sound proceeded. 

It was in a young copse of eight or ten years 
growth, that is to say, the trees might be about twelve 
feet in height. In proportion as we advanced the 
noise grew louder, and from time to time, we could 
see above the tops of the trees, a dog hurled into the 
air, by a stroke of the animal’s snout, his four paws 
uppermost, howling with pain, but falling upon the 
ground, only to dart anew upon the enemy. We, at 
last, reached a kind of clearing ; the animal had backed 
against the roots of a fallen tree, twenty-five or thirty 
dogs were assailing him at once, ten or twelve were 
wounded, some had their flanks laid open, yet these 
noble beasts did not feel the pain, but returned to the 
combat, trampling upon their dragging entrails ; it 
was a spectacle at once magnificent and horrible. 

“ Come, come, Mona,” said M. de Violaine, “ give 
a musket shot to that fellow there ; there are dogs 
enough killed ; despatch him !” 

“ Ha! what say you, M. de Violaine?” cried Ber- 
nard, turning aside the barrel which Mona had al- 
ready levelled. “ A musket shot, a musket shot for 


And that— 














a knife is good 


Come, come! 


this scoundrel ! 
enough for him. Wait, wait! you shall see !” 
Bernard drew his knife, and rushed upon the boar, 
kicking aside the dogs, which at once returned to the 
assault, blending himself with that moving and how]- 


ing mass. During two or three seconds it was im- 
possible to distinguish any thing ; but suddenly, the 
boar made a violent effort to rush forward ; each man 
brought his hand to the trigger of his gun, when, 
suddenly, Bernard rose, griping the animal by its two 
hind feet, and holding him with that grasp of iron 
which we knew him to possess, while the dogs, cast- 
ing themselves upon the beast anew, covered him 
with their bodies, as with a moving and variegated 
carpet. 

“Come, Dumas,” said de Violaine, addressing me, 
“This fellow is for you; go and make your first 
trial.” 

I advanced towards the boar, which seeing me ap- 
proach, redoubled his exertions, grinding his tusks, 
and glaring at me with blood shot eyes ; but he was 
held as in a vice, and all his efforts to escape were 
useless. 

I placed the end of my barrel to his ear, and fired. 

The shock was so violent that the animal tore him- 
self from Bernard’s hands ; but it was only to roll to 
a distance of four paces. He was dead ; ball, wad- 
ding, and blaze, had all entered his head ; I had lite- 
rally blown out his brains. 

Bernard burst into a loud fit of laughter. 

«“ Come, come !” he said, “I see that there is still 
pleasure in life !” 

“ Yes,” said the superintendent, “ but if you go on 
in that fashion, my brave fellow, you will not be able 
to amuse yourself long. But what is the matter with 
your hand 2?” 

“ Nothing—a scratch—the knave’s hide was so 
tough that my knife closed.” 

“ And in closing it has cut off your finger,” said 
M. de Violaine. 

“Clean off, worthy superintendent, clean off!” 
And Bernard stretched out his right hand, which was 
deprived of the first joint of the fore finger ; then, in 
the midst of the silence produced by this sight, he 
said, approaching the superintendent— 

“Tt is just, M. de Violaine ; it was the finger with 
which I killed my uncle.” 

“ But you must bind up that wound, Bernard.” 

“ Bind it up! ha! ha! a great affair, indeed! if 
there were any wind, it would have dried already !” 

At these words, Bernard opening his knife again, 
cut the boar in pieces, as calmly as if nothing had 
happened to him. 

At the following hunt, he made his appearance, no 
longer with a knife, but with a poignard in the shape 
of a bayonet, which he had had made, under his own 
eyes, by his brother, an armorer at Villers-Cotterets, 
and which could neither bend, nor break, nor close. 

On this occasion the scene that I have before de- 
scribed was repeated ; except that the wild boar was 
killed on the spot, butchered like a tame hog. 

And it was the same at all the succeeding hunts, 
so that his comrades called him nothing but the 
butcher. 4, 

“ Still, all this did not banish the remembrance of 
Berthelin’s death ; he grew more and more gloomy, 
= from time to time, he said to the superinten- 

ent— 
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“ Well, well, M. de Violaine, all this will not pre- 
vent a misfortune from happening to me some day.” 

Three or four years had scarcely elapsed since the 
events which I have just recounted, afier a long ab- 
sence from Villers-Cotterets, I had returned to pass 
a few days there ; it was in the month of December, 
and the ground was completely covered with snow. 

After having embraced my mother, I hastened to 
the house of M. de Violaine. 

“ Ah, ha!” he said, upon seeing me, “ here you are 
then, my lad! you have come just in time for the 
wolf hunt.” 

“ To tell you the truth, I thought of that when I 
saw the ground covered with snow, and I am delight- 
ed that I am not mistaken in my calculations.” 

“ Yes, three or four of these fellows are known to 
be in the forest, and as there are two upon Bernard’s 
grounds, I sent word to him yesterday to turn them, 
informing him that we would give him a call to-mor- 
row morning.” 

“ At the old place, the New House ?” 

“ The same.” 

“ Well, what has become of poor Bernard ? 
he still kill wild boars with the bayonet ?” 

“ Ah, the wild boars are exterminated from the first 
to the last. Bernard has passed them all in review.” 

“ And has their destruction consoled him.” 

“No, the poor devil is more gloomy and more 
melancholy than ever. You will find him much 
changed. Still, I obtained a pension for Berthelin’s 
widow. But all that has no effect upon his grief. 
He is cut to the heart. And then he is more jealous 
than ever.” 

“ And still with as little cause ?” 

“ His poor wife is an angel.” 

“Tt isa monomania then. But for all that he is 
one of your best rangers, is he not?’ 

“ One of the best.” 

“ And he will not make us beat the bushes for 
nothing to-morrow ?” 

“ T will answer for it.” 

“ Well; well, time will perhaps heal his grief.” 

“ Time will only make things woree, and I begin 
to think, as he does, that some misfortune will hap- 
pen to him.” 

“Ts he at that pass ?” 

“ Yes, by my faith! As for me,I have done all 
that I could, and I shall have nothing tv reproach 
myself with.” 

“And the rest, how are they ?” 

« Well.” 

“ Mildet ?” 

“ Still cuts the squirrels in two with his balls.” 

«“ Mona ?” 

“ We hunted together day before yesterday, in the 
marshes of Coyolles, and he killed seventeen snipe 
without missing a shot.” 

“ And Bobino ?” 

“ Bobino has had a whistle made out of the boar’s 
tail, and he declares that he shall have no rest in this 
world or the other, until he has laid his hand apon 
the rest of the animal.” 

« All then except Bernard are doing well ?” 

« Excellently.” 

“ The rendezvous ?” 

“Is at six in the morning, at the extremity of the 


great alleys.” 
“ I will be there.” 
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I left M. de Violaine to go and shake hands with 
all my old frends in the country round. One of the 
pleasures of this world, is to be born in a little vil- 
lage, where one is acquainted with all the inhabi- 
tents, and where a remembrance cleaves to every 
house. And when I chance to return to this poor 
country, which is almost unknown to the rest of the 
world, I alighted from the carriage half a league from 
the place, and proceeded on foot, recognizing the trees 
along the road, speaking to each person that I meet, 
and feeling my heart throb at the sight even of in- 
animate objects. I promised myself, therefore, a great 
treat, at meeting with all my friends on the morrow. 

This treat commenced at six in the morning; I 
found all my old faces with hoar frost upon their 
whiskers, for, as I have said, it had snowed the eve- 
ning before, and it was terribly cold. We exchanged 
many a clasp of the hand, and then set out for the 
New House. It was not yet day light. 





When we had reached the spot called the Stag’s 
Leap, from the fact that when the Duke of Orleans 
was hunting in the forest, a stag bounded across the 
road, which is here sunken between two high sloping 
banks, when we had reached the Stag’s Leap, I say, 
the darkness began to dissipate. ‘The weather was 
excellent for the hunt; no snow had fallen for twelve 
hours; nothing then had covered the tracks. The 
wolves, if the rangers had succeeded in turning them, 
were ours. 

We advanced still for half a league, and came in 
sight of the turn in the road, where Bernard was in 
the habit of awaiting us. No one was there. 

This violation of his habits in a man as exact as 
Bernard, began to disquiet us. We quickened our 
steps, and reached the turn in the road, from which 
we could see the New House, at the distance of 
about half a mile. 

Owing to the carpet of snow, which was spread 
over the ground, all objects, even those at a considera- 
ble distance, were seen with perfect distinctness. 
We gaw the little white house, half hidden amid the 








trees, we saw a slender column of smoke, rising from | 
the chimney ; we saw a horse without a rider, all 

saddled and bridled, standing before the door, still we 
did not see Bernard. 

But we heard his dogs howling lamentably. 

We gazed at ench other, shaking our heads in- 
stinctively, and quickened our steps. As we aproach- 
ed all was still the same. 

When at about a hundred paces from the house 
we felt as if by stretching out our hands, we were 
about to come in contact with misfortune. 

“ But still,’ said the superintendent, “we must 
know what it means.” 

We advanced again, but in silence, with beating 
hearts, without uttering a word. 

On seeing us approach, the horse stretched out his 
neck towards us, and began to neigh. 

The dogs rushed against the bars of their kennel, 
biting them with fury 

At ten paces from the house, there was a pool of 
blood, and a horse pistol, which had been discharged. 

Then from this pool of blood, a bloody trace ac- 
companying foot prints in the snow, led to the house. 

We called, no one answered. “Let us enter,” 
said the superintendent. 

We entered and found Bernard stretched upon the 

floor beside his bed, the coverings of which were 
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twisted about his clutched hands; near his head, upon 
a night-table, were two bottles, one of which was 
empty, the other partly so; he had a large wound in 
his left side, from which his favourite dog was licking 
the blood. i 

His body was still warm ; he could not have been 
dead ten minutes. 

The facts were as follows: We heard them the 
next day, from the factor of a neighbouring village, 
who had been almost a witness of the occurrence. 

Bernard had been, for a long while, jealous of his 
wife ; and, although this jealousy was entirely desti- 
tute of foundation, it had continued to increase from 
day today. He had left his house at one o'clock, 
taking advantage of a lovely moonlight night to turn 
the wolves which were upon his grounds. 

An hour after his departure,a messenger had come 
bringing word to his wife that her father had been 
stricken with apoplexy, and that he wished to see her 
before he died. The poor woman had risen, and had 
set out on the instant, without being able to leave 
word where she had gone. Neither she nor the 
messenger knew how to write. 

On returning at five in the morning, Bernard had 
found no one at home. He had felt of the bed; 
it was cold; he had called for his wife; she had 
disappeared. 

“ Very well,” he said, “she has taken advantage 
of my absence, not thinking that I would return so 
soon. She is deceiving me; I must take her life.” 
He thought he knew where she was. 

He took his pistols from the holsters. He loaded 
one with fourteen buck shot, the other with seventeen. 
The fourteen buck shot were found in the one which 
was loaded, the seventeen others in his body. 

After loading his pistols, he went and saddled his 
horse, brought him from the stable, and led him before 
the door. He then took his pistols, and thrust one 
into the left holster, this he did easily. 

But the right holster happened to be too narrow, 
and the pistol entered it with difficulty. Bernard tried 
to force it in. 

He took the holster in one hand, the stock of the 


pistol in the other, and thrust it violently into the 


holster. 

This movement drew the trigger, and the pistol 
was discharged. For his greater convenience Bernard 
had held the holster supported against his body, the 
entire charge entered his left side, burning the skin, 
and lacerating the intestines. 

The factor passed by at this moment ; he ran up %t 
the report. Bernard still stood erect, clinging to the 
saddle. 

“ My God, what is the matter, master Bernard ?” 
he asked. 

“ Why, what I foresaw has happened, my poor 
Martineau! I killed my uncle with a musket shot, 
and I have just killed myself with a pistol shot.” 

“ Killed yourself! you, sir! you are not wounded.” 

Bernard turned towards him ; his clothes were still 
smoking, and the blood flowed in streams. 

“Oh, my God, what can I do for you? Shall I go 
and bring a doctor?” 

“ A doctor! Why, what should a doctor do here? 
Did the doctor save my uncle, Berthelin ?” 

“ Well, but tell me to do something, then.” 

“Go and bring me two bottles of wine from the 
cellar, and unchain Rocador.” 
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The factor, who had often drank a drop with; What passed after the factor’s departure no one 
Bernard in the morning, took the key, descended to} knows. 


the cellar, brought up two bottles, went and un-| According to all probability, Bernard had drunk 

fastened Rocador, and then entered the house. the wine that was wanting in the two bottles. He had 
He found Bernard seated at a table writing. | then tried to get upon his bed, but his strength had 
“ Here they are,” said the factor. ‘failed him. He had fallen to the floor, and had died 
«Tt is well, my friend!” replied the wounded man. | in the position in which we found him. 

“Place the two bottles on the table, and go and A paper lay upon the table. Upon this paper, 

attend to your business.” | with a hand still steady, were written these few lines : 
« But, Bernard !” ' You will find one of the wolves in the wood Du- 
“Go, I say!” | quesnoy, the other has decamped. Adieu, M. de 
“ Do you insist upon it?” | Violaine! I told you that some misfortune would 


“ Yes.” | happen to me. 

“ Adieu !” Your devoted Bernarp, chief ranger.” 

“ Adieu !” | I told you, reader, that it was neither a novel, nor 
The factor then left the house, running at full speed,| a romance, nor a drama, that I had to recount to 

in hopes that Bernard’s wound was less dangerous! you, but a simple accident. 

than it really was; for with this display of coolness But this accident, I assure you, has left an indelible 

and tranquillity, how could he think him so near death. ! impression upon my mind. 





TO A LADY’S MINIATURE. 


BY A. FELLO. 


: (ORIGINAL. } 
Sweet Retrospection cul!s the freshest flowers Those joyous hours of sweet untutored youth, 
From memory’s vase, when promptings come from thee ; Sacred alike to love, and hope, and bliss ! 
Bright images of pure Elysian hours, When passion’s vows upheld by holiest truth, 
Of shady groves, and paths, and jasmine bowers, Were gently breathed, and echoed too, in sooth, 
Which, like the false mirage from off the sea, : Thy lustrous eyes e’en probed my heart’s abyss, 
Delusive sink e’en while their grandeur towers . As Naomi’s soul was read by gentle Ruth. 
Fleeting as joy the unsubstantial dreams, And from their glances I invoked a ray, 
That flicker faintly as the lightning gleams. Interpreting to me a happier day. 
The hour when first those eyes encountered mine, As o’er the rough and rugged mountain’s side, 
[s sanctified as truth within my heart ; Where the auspicious shadows never creep, 
Like an oasis in the desert line Or by the placid streamlets feeble tide, 
Of former years, its recollections twine ' Upon whose surface tiny bubbles ride, 
Around my thoughts, and even now impart We journeyed peaceful as a dreamless sleep, 
rhe rapturous joys our sympathies define My fancy saw imagined visions glide, 
As blessed longings for an endless life, Whose misty outlines every moment grew 
So fraught with peace, that knows no shade of strife. More vivid, when thy eyes had blessed the view. 
My heart was then untouched by “‘ love’s young dream,”’ And often now those visions lure my sight, 
Nor owned his potent and resistless sway ; Assuming hues replete with glorious form ; : 
Tumultuous murmurs of no hidden stream And may the shadows of unhappy Night, 
Upon whose waters blissful visions gleam, Ne’er cast upon my soul their Upas blight, 
Ilad then uprisen in delicious play ; Dispersing hopes as with an angry storm ; 
But now my thoughts with bright perspective teem, But in the cheerful beams of hopeful light, 
And in the vista of approaching years, May that which I have seen as an Ideal 
I calm my doubts, and quell unbidden fears. Prove but the budding of a future Real. 








THE INNER LIFE. 


[ORIGINAL. ] 


Speak kindly to her ; little dost thou know Words that would slay her peace, would make thee strong - 
What utter wretchedness, what hopeless woe, Her heart all tuned to tenderness and love, 

Hang on those bitter words,—that stern reply, Unskilful hands, discordant sounds may move ; 

The cold demeanour—and reproving eye ; Each rader breath upon those strings complain 

The death steel pierces not with keener dart In notes of sadness, giving only pain, 

Than unkind words, in woman’s trusting heart. Not heard, but felt ; wearing her life away— 

The frailer being by thy manly side, Like a deep undercurrent, when the stream is gay— 

Of softer mould, was late thy youthful bride ; Her smile conceals it all from human eye, 

Keener her sense of pain, of eruel wrong— But she, alas! lies down too soon to die! ANGErLa 
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OXFORD. 


ORIGINAL. 


The City of Oxford is but a small town, compara- 
tively, having a population of but 26,000 souls, yet is 
one of the most beautiful cities in Europe, and its fa- 
mous High Street, the most beautiful street in Europe, 
and probably in the world. The city is most favour- 
ably situated for show, being enclosed in a frame 
work of green hills on a gentle eminence, between 
the rivers Thames and Cherwell, and near their con- 
fluence. 

Wordsworth, on looking over the city, exclaims— 


, oa tae nal aS 


“* Ye spires of Oxford! domes and towers! 
Gardens and groves! Your presence overpowers 
The soberness of reason.’’ 


And an observer, no less skilful than Sir Walter 
Scott, wrote to a friend after his first visit: “ The 
time has been much too short to convey to me sepa- 
rate and distinct ideas of all the variety of wonders 
which I saw. My memory only at present furnishes 
a grand but indistinct picture of towers, and chapels, 
and oriels, and vaulted halls, and libraries, and paint- 
ings ;’ and yet he had spent a week there, diligently 
occupied in its exploration, and’ had been fortunate, 
as he said, in having Heber for his guide, “ who was 
intimately acquainted with all, both animate and in- 
animate, that is worth knowing.” 

High Sireet is a collection of monumental build- 
ings of the most picturesque character, the beautiful 
effect of their varying fagades can hardly be con- 
ceived by those who have known no other street ar- 
chitecture than such as our own cities present. Walter 
Scott in describing his own picturesque city, says that 
the High Street of Edinburgh isthe most magnificent 
in Great Britain, except, “ perhaps,” the High Street of 
Oxford. But the two streets are so essentially differ- 
ent in character that they cannot be compared togeth- 
er. The High Street of Edinburgh is modern while 
that of Oxford is ancient. Dr. Waagon, the German 
critic of Art, says in his work on Art and Artists in 
England, that “ the High Street of Oxford has not its 
equal in the world. Its length is but 2038 feet and 
its breadth but 85 feet, which seems like moderate di- 
mensions when compared with our own magnificent 
avenues ; but it is not in the extent but in the charac- 
ter of its buildings that High Street excels all other 
streets. 

i ; Among the most remarkable structures in Oxford, 


nt Ue es 


=: ee . 1s the Martyr’s Memorial, a beautifully engraved view 
— . MLUITETUTEIT sx of which we give in the adjoining column. It is an 

ee ii appropriate gothic monument in honour of the great 
martyrs Latimer, Ridley, and Cranmer, who were 
here burned at the stake, to intimidate the members 
of the Universities, and make them have a proper 
regard for the Romish faith. But the plan of roasting 
Bishops to cure them of religious heresies did not suc- 
ceed well, and the practice has happily been aban- 
doned by the propagandists of the present time. 
Southey wrote a poetical inscription for a monument 
at Oxford, which we would quote if we had his early 
poems within reach to copy from. Strype, who wrote 
the “ Memoirs of Archbishop Cranmer,” gives the 
following curious account of the cost of burning the 
three martyrs. The gain to the cause of truth and 


THE MARTYR’S MEMORIAL. [ For conclusion of this article, see next ilustration.]} 
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FAVOURITE. 


[ORIGINAL. } 


BY 


C. 


‘Knock at the first door you come to, and doubt not that there will 7 some misery to relieve or console—some malady of 


the soul or the body to heal—especiaily of the soul! 


CHAPTER I.—1812. 


“ Carratn,” said a lancer, gently opening the door 
of a chamber, around which might be seen scattered 
here and there on the chairs, a portmanteau, a sabre, 
a helmet, and holster pistols. 

The Captain, who was at that moment writing, 
answered without turning round, “ what do you want 
Peter ?” 

“Only to inform you that the regiment is just de- 
parting from the square.” 

“ Tell the Major that I will join it immediately.” 

“Enough.” Peter raised his right hand, placed it 
above the peak of his cap, and closed the door as | 
gently as he had opened it. 

“ My mother,” wrote the young officer, “ the regi- 
ment has suddenly received orders to enter into cam; | 
paign. When this letter reaches you, we shall have 
passed the Rhine. The campaign commences under 
the happiest auspices ; our army amounts, they say, 
to 500,000 men, allies and French. 

“Only think, mother, 500,000 men, and the Empe- 
ror at their head! Certainly victory awaits us. O 
what a delightful thing is war! If you only saw our 
lancers—how noble a band—how animated; all 
burning to meet the “Cossacks of the Don.” My 
troop musters 95 as gallant a set of fellows as ever 
went into the field. Tell Jeanette that I have got 
Lungier made Sergeant, and if I am not mistaken in 
my man, when he returns she may salute him as 
‘my dear Captain.’ 

“ T hear my brave ‘ Favourite’ chafing with impa- 
tience, and neighing with joy at the glorious sound of 
the trumpets. 

“OQ, my dear mother, I wish you to be proud of your 
son, I shall gain the cross on the first battle field, and 
from the height of heaven the shade of my father will 
rejoice with you over me. Then, my poor mother, 
I shall return to repose at your side—to console you 
for all the anxiety you have endured on my account, 1 
and to marry, only to leave behind me a daughter to 
take care of you and the children, to caress you 
whenever the Emperor and my duty shall call me to 
new conflicts. Comfort yourself—weep no longer— 
pray for me. Dearest mother, adieu.” 

The Captain remained a moment, his head leaning 
on his hand; then dashing away a tear, which had 
started at the remembrance of her to whom he was 
indebted for life, he folded his letter, addressed it, 
and summoned Peter. 

The lancer was waiting in the anti-chamber. “ It 
was very pretty that same departure of the regiment,” 
said he, charging himself with the portmanteau 
and pistols, whilst his officer girded on his sabre. 
“The whole town was at the windows, and nothing 
could be seen but the waving of little white hanker- 


Knock and boldly as 


‘what ails you—what causes yonr sufferings 7’ "’ 
Gustarus Dronineau. 


Lady! but its only the Sixth Lancers that can boast 
of having turned so many heads here ;’ and Peter 
conceitedly stroked his long and fair mustacheos. 


The Captain smiled at the vanity of the soldier, for 
Peter was any thing but handsome ; he was a litle 
man, with grey eyes, a flat nose, a square chin, 
cheeks modelled after the most approved Calmuck 
Tartar fashion. In fact the very picture of a Breton, 
which he was. 

When the Captain had settled accounts with his 
hostess, he confided his letter to her care. 

“ A good journey, Monsieur Captain. A good 
journey, Monsieur Sergeant,” cried the maids of the 
inn and the stable boys. Not sergeant yet, cried 
Peter, turning in his saddle as he spoke, but | will be a 
sergeant, perhaps a—a—general! Ney was once a pri- 
vate, who knows? and putting the spurs to his horse, 
he cantered out of the yard. 

The hostess remained leaning against the side of 
the door long after they had disappeared from her 
sight. “ Poor young man,” she at length exclaimed ; 
“scarcely twenty-five years of age! And such a 
figure: and when I think he is going to kill men 
with that pretty little hand:” then, looking at the 
letter—* He writes to his mother, may the good God 
protect her! The poor mother, for I have seen sons 
set out who never have returned. Alas! thatall our 
fine youth should be carried away, leaving their old 
parents without support, our girls without husbands 
and our lands without cultivation. Mon Dieu, how 
will all this end?” and drawing a deep sigh, the good 
hostess hastened to the post with the letter the Cap- 


4 tain had confided to her care. 


The Captain did not hurry; it was enough if he 
joined the regiment at the first halt. Peter followed, 
a few steps behind, smoking; and while he watch- 
ed the wreaths curling from his pipe, his officer pass- 
ed in review the brilliant prospects which opened be- 
fore him. They had scarcely advanced a league, 
when an elegant chateau attracted his notice, and 
changed the current of his thoughts. Every thing 
around betokened order, retirement, and affluence 
“ What would I not give,” thought he, “ to possese 
such an abode as that. How happy would my mo- 
ther be there, instead of living in that fifth floor, 
where, at her age, every privation becomes 80 griev- 
ous. OO, glory! I crave thee for myself, but for- 
tune, I desire thee for my mother. Happily, with the 
Emperor, glory and fortune go hand-in hand. My 
father, an old soldier of the Republic, did indeed die 
poor, but that was to be expected, when the Repub- 
lic itself was not rich.” Occupied with such reflec- 
tions the Captain arrived in front of this mo@ern cha- 
teau, when suddenly he checked his horse ; the sol- 
dier joined him, and both listened with eager an- 
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“ Peter,” said the officer, “ hast thou heard noth- 
ing 1?” 

“ Yes, Captain.” 

“ Are they not the cries of a woman? Hark! 
they seem to increase.” 

«“ Yes, Captain ; perhaps there is need of us. Sav- 
ing better counsel, I'll ring at this gate.” 

While Peter did so, the officer turned the corner, 
and meeting with a hedge cleared it, then alighting 
from his horse in the midst of a spacious court, he darted 
into the open vestibule, and following the direction of 
the cries reached a saloon, where he beheld a man 
stretched upon the floor apparently lifeless—a young 
and handsome female held his head, which she cover- 
ed with her kisses and her tears. “ My father,” cried 
she, “‘ my father! my God, save my father!” and she 
lifted her streaming eyes to heaven, and wrung her 


Favourite. 


Leaving their horses covered with perspiration and 
dust, the two riders followed the footman. 

They found M. Henner stretched upon his bed ; 
his daughter could no longer weep or pray—in sad 
and silent despair she vainly applying essences and 
frictions—the unexpected presence of the surgeon 
called forth a cry of joy, and throwing herself on her 
knees, her hands convulsively joined, she fixed her 
eyes upon the man of science, from whom she seemed 
to sue for the life of her father. 

A profound silence now reigned in this afflicting 
scene, only interrupted by the sounds which proceed- 
ed from breasts beating with fear and hope. 

The young officer took the inanimate arm of M. 
Henner—the surgeon opened a vein—immediately 
the thick black blood spurted forth into the face of 
his daughter, who, at the sight of the blood and its 





hands in bitter despair, whilst the domestics, running 
to and fro in their fright, seemed to have lost the | 
power of being useful to their master, who was seized 
with apoplexy. 

Such was the scene which the Captain beheld. By 
a sudden thought he retraced his steps—remounted 
his horse—cleared the same hedge, and cried, as he 
passed, to Peter, who was still ringing, “Join the 
regiment ; I will follow ;” then putting spurs to his 
horse he flew along the road he had traversed before. 

The astonished soldier slowly withdrew his hand 
from the bell, and resumed the road ; but after this 
first movement of passive obedience, he turned round 
to look after his Captain. “I will follow prettily,” 
added he, shaking his head ; “ shame on him to gallop 
the horse in that way, when he has so much to car- 
ry.” Sad and discontented, Peter put up his pipe, and 
supposing that his officer had forgotten something in 
the town, he continued his way, guided by the prints 
which the horses of the regiment had left in the dust. 

At the rate which the Captain galloped, he quickly 
reached the houses of the suburbs, and as soon as he 
approached them began to cry out “ A surgeon! a 
surgeon !” “Here, my officer, here!” cried a little 
beggar boy, with large black eyes, pointing out a| 
pretty white house with green blinds, and rolling over | 
his body like a wheel, at the risk of being trampled 
upon by the panting steed. 

The Captain alighted, and the boy having found | 
his legs, took the bridle. The Captain entered the 
house, and soon came out, followed by the medico. 
As they galloped off the officer threw five francs to 
the little mendicant. 

“ Thanks, my general, my prince, my emperor—| 
thanks, and may God reward you,” cried he, throw- 
ing the piece in the air. “I will make no more 
wheels for any one—I will buy good clothes—my 
general, my prince, my emperor,” and thus exclaim- 
ing he ran into the town. 

The two riders rode on in silence, their minds occu- 
pied with the same matter of life and death. “ It is 
there,” at length said the young officer, pointing at 
a distance to the really elegant habitation. “Mon | 
Dieu '—that is the house of M. Henner, my client, | 
my friend,” cried the doctor. “Oh, Monsieur, that we 
may not be too late—such a brave, such a worthy 
man !” 

At this moment the large gates opened, and a 
footman rushed out. “I was going to your house, 
Monsieur le Docteur,” cried he,—*“ through here! 
through here !— it is heaven who has sent you.” 








warm and sickening smell, heard a rushing in her 
ears, felt a cold perspiration upon her forehead, and 
murmuring “my father—thanks—my God—he is 
saved !” she fell back in a swoon. 


CHAPTER IL. 


Matters once more resumed their accustomed 
course in the princely dwelling of M. Henner. The 
sick man enjoyed repose, and his daughter recovered 
from her swoon. Still pale and trembling, however, 
she descended to an apartment on the lower floor to 
offer her guests a light repast. After gracefully 
saluting the Captain, and warmly pressing the doctor's 
hand, she thus addressed the latter : 

“My good Monsieur Guichard, tell me how you 
discovered my dear father ; what happy chance brought 
you here, so lately a scene of sorrow; but now— 
thanks to your care and skill—lit up with joy and 
gratitude ?” 

“ Mademoiselle Helen,” replied the doctor, as he 
pointed towards the officer, “in the person of this 
noble young man, permit me to present to you the 
saviour of your father. He was following his regi- 
ment, when your cries arrested his progress—he dis- 
mounted, rushed into the house, saw at a glance the 
perilous condition of my friend, immediately re- 
mounted, and was himself the bearer to me of the 
sad tidings.” 

The colour on Helen’s cheeks went and came, and 
her gratitude spoke in tears. At length rising, and 
taking the young officer by the hand—“ Sir,” she 
exclaimed, “to you do I owe the life of a father— 
I can only offer the thanks of an affectionate daughter.” 

“ And I,” added the surgeon, “am indebted to him 
for the preservation of a friend, whose loss had left 
me inconsolable. A few minutes later, and assistance 
would have been of no avail.” 

At this juncture, one of the grooms entered the 
room, and whispering to Helen, both retired. 

“ Yes, Miss,” said the servant, “ the Captain’s horse 
has foundered. Very awkward. The doctor's mare 
soon found her way to the stable, but this poor animal 
has been standing in the damp court yard, covered 
with perspiration, and no one has given it a thought. 
What a misfortune! The officer, too, belongs to the 
regiment that passed this morning, and I’m sure he’ll 
never overtake it on foot.” 

* Francis,” replied Helen, after a moment’s reflec- 








Favourite. 


tion, “all will be well arranged,I trust.” And having 
given him directions to get ready another horse, she 
rejoined her guests, who were preparing to leave. 

“Do not be disquieted, dear Madam,” said the 
doctor, as he took his hat, “your father is out of 
danger; he needs but a little rest. When I have 
visited a few of my patients, I will return and sit with 
him during the rest of the day.” 

Helen accepted the proffered arm of M. Guichard, 
and accompanied him into the court, to witness the 
departure of the Captain, “ Good bye, Captain,” said 
the doctor, with something of agitation in the tone ; 
“go in search of perils and glory, and may the Em- 
peror’s ambition never triumph over your discretion.” 

“ Make yourself easy on that point, doctor,” re- 
turned the soldier, with animation, “ the star of the 
Emperor,” raising his voice as if at the head of a 
charge of the gallant Sixth, “ and the sun of Austerlitz 
will shine upon the field.” 

“ Those who survive,” replied M. Guichard, des- 
pondingly, “ will be the best judges.” 

As the moment of departure drew near, Helen 
waxed paler, and seemed more troubled. He to 
whom she was so deeply a debtor was a stranger to 
her—he was about to leave, and she might never 
behold him again. “Sir,” said she, addressing her 
benefactor, after a lengthened silence, and in a voice 
tremulous with emotion, “in the prayers, which, as a 
lover of my country, I shall offer for the success of our 
arms, by what name shall I call him to whom I owe a 
father ?” 

The young officer bowed reverently, and taking 
out a card, presented it to his gentle companion. At 
this moment the neighings of a horse were heard ; and 
a splendid milk white pure Arabian was led into the 
court yard, the doctor remarked, “ It was your horse 
that called you, Captain ; see, he is impatient to join 
his comrades.” 

“Oh, no, doctor, that was not the voice of 
‘ Favourite.” 

“ Alas, sir,” said Helen, “ your noble steed is, I 
regret, at present hors de service. Will you accept 
mine in exchange !” 

The Captain looked grieved and surprised, and 
walked towards the stable, again to look upon the 
faithful companion of his dangers and toils. Helen 
checked him, however. “I pray you do not excite 
both his and your regrets,” said she; “every care 
shall be lavished on your ‘ Favourite’ until he re- 
covers. 
yours,” she added, as the groom led up Helen’s ho 
decked in the trappings of ‘ Favourite.” “ Behold 
with what pride he gazes upon you through his long 
eye lashes—see with what ardour his nostrils expand 
in the hope of battle. Name him also ‘ Favourite, 
I have no occasion to say, behave kindly to him, for 
the same spirit that caused you to be the happy 
means of saving the life of my father, I feel assured 
will never allow you to neglect the claims of the 
companion that carries you through danger, and I 
hope on to victory! I trust again to see him, and 
that you will restore him to me when you have won 
the glory you aspire to, for then indeed he will be 
doubly dear.” 

“ Lady,” replied the officer, his hand on his breast, 
“I promise you.” Then throwing himself on his 
impatient steed, he bade farewell to the doctor, who 
was returning to the city, and gallantly kissing his 
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|hand to Helen, was borne rapidly onwards by the 
excited animal, and soon speedily obscured in a cloud 
of dust. 

Helen soon lost sight of both horse and rider, 
though to gain another glance she had ascended the 
balcony in the chateau. 





CHAPTER III. 


M. Henner was a widower. To his daughter 

Helen, who, at the date of our story, was about eight- 
een years of age, he confided the entire controul of 
his house and domestics ; and often it seemed to him 
as if the wife of his bosom lived again to comfort 
and sustain him, when he saw Helen occupying the 
same seat, issuing the same directions, and in the 
same tone and manner as her mother. A brunette, 
tall and slender, her arms and shoulders might have 
served as a model for a Grecian statue, if her raised 
forehead, her singularly expressive eyes, and her 
thoughtful look, had not reminded one of the Chris- 
tian virgins. Some days after the events related, M. 
Henner, leaning on the arm of his daughter, walked 
feebly along a terrace of his chateau, beneath which 
stretched a parterre, adorned with the brightest and 
rarest flowers ; his steps were unequal, and at intervals 
he uttered a faint murmunng sound, that seemed por- 
tentous of anger. Helen feared to address him, till 
turning suddenly around, he threw out his arms, and 
exclaimed, “ It was wrong—very wrong.” 

“ What is it, dear father,” asked the astonished 
girl. 

“Tt was very wrong, I tell you,” was the reply. 

“ A blush stole over the cheek of Helen—she au- 
gured, from the strange manner of her father’s 
address, that she had offended him. 

“ Yes,” he continued, “ how was it you did not 
present to me this youthful soldier to whom you say 
I owe my life? I demand the cause.” 

“ My father, you were so weak I feared é 

“ So weak '—how cold a calculation, when for me 
he risked military punishment, and the life of a valued 
horse—pray, did he calculate ?” 

Helen hung down her head. 

“ Having given steed for steed, you conceived, no 
doubt, that the obligation was discharged. To him his 
‘ Favourite’ was every thing—it was acustomed to 








“ Look at the gallant charger which is now, manceuvers, to fatigues, to privations, to the cannon’s 


roar; whilst yours may take fright at the firing, and 
either expose the life of my brave benefactor, or dis- 
honour him by flying from the enemy.” 

“ My father,” replied Helen, in tears, “ it will not 
—cannot happen as you predict. Virtuous actions 
merit and meet a far different reward. God will de- 
cree otherwise.” 

“ Well, well, let us suppose that he escapes such a 
fate. Have you not deprived me of a pleasure as 
valued as it is rare?—the pleasure of pressing the 
hand of the man to whom I am indebted for my ex- 
istence. I know him not—if he were before me I 
could not recognise him—even of his name I am 
ignorant.” 

“ But I know it, dear father,” said Helen raising 
her head. 

“ How knowest it, my child?” exclaimed M. Her- 
mer, rapturously, and in a voice of returning affection. 
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Favourite. 


“Thou knowest it!—I am overjoyed, indeed. | Niemen, when the sky became darkened—the winds 


Why didst thou not tell me sooner ?” 


Then twin-/| rose, the thunder rolled in prolonged peals; and for 


ing his arm round his daughter’s waist, he seated her | several hours, over a space of fifty leagues, the army 
on a bank, and placed himself at her side, while | was threatened with the fire of heaven, and deluged 


Helen, drying her tears, drew from a little souvenir | 
the card which the young officer had presented to | 


her, and which her father now eagerly read aloud. 


with its waters. 
“ What unlucky omens attend us, my Captain,” 
said Peter, some days after these events. “Had [| 


“ Felix Gerard, Captain in the 6th Lancers,—at been the Emperor, I should never have crossed the 


Madame, the widow Gerard’s, Rue St. Claude. 
2 au Marais.” 


“ At Paris!” added he; “ it is well—this woman | 


No. | Niemen after the fall of the horse, and if I had crossed 
| it, the storm would have sent me back again.” 


“ Keep thy reflections to thyself,” said the Captain, 


is no doubt, poor—the quarter she lives in shows it ; severely, “ lest they lesson thy courage in the moment 


perhaps she depends upon the fortunes of her son. | of danger. 
If Captain Gerard perishes in the war, I require that | 


Thou believest in God like a true Breton 
as thou art—so far, well—but thou dost not believe 


thou behave as a daughter to this poor widow.’ — in thy Emperor.” 


“| faithfully promise to do so, father,” said Helen, 


One night the regiment bivouacked near a wood 


losing colour ; “ but you appear to be in a melancholy | of tall pines ; and as Peter prepared the beds of young 


mood to-day.” 

“Tt is true, my poor girl, I felt displeased with | 
thee—with myself——and to this was added the anxi- | 
ety which public affairs awaken. I love my country, | 
thou seest, before all things; thou who art but a 
woman, does not understand these matters. Gloomy 
forebodings oppress me. It seems as though the hori- 
zon around France became more and more sombre ; 
I am weary of a glory which costs her so dear a price ; | 
I would see more of liberty—of peace—of happiness. 
But I fear the future! Sick in body and in soul, I 
feel the need of change of place, to shake off this 
melancholy. Would not a journey to Paris please 
thee, Helen ?” 

Helen’s mute reply, was to throw herself into the 
arms of her father; and both entering the chateau, 
speedily busied themselves in preparations for their 
departure. 





CHAPTER IV. 


On the 9th of May, 1812, Napoleon quitted the 
Tuilleries. The Parisians, after his departure, fell 
into a kind of stupor. Without doubt, to those to 
whom the voice of the people is the voice of the De- 
ity, God then made himself plainly heard ; but the 
warning was disregarded by the man who mistook 
his will for his destiny, and his genius for his star. 
At first every thing appeared subservient to his de- 
signs, and kings—constrained by fear or hope—were, 





from Paris to Dresden, the attendants on his trium- 
phant march. On the 23d of June, the grand army, 
five hundred thousand strong, reached the Niemen. 
Under cover of the night, Napoleon mounted his 
horse and approached the river bank. His horse fell 
with him. On the other side, a single Cossack officer 
appeared, commanding a patrol. On the French side, 
Europe presented itself in arms. Some sappers re- 
ceived orders to pass the Niemen in a boat, and ar- 
riving at the other side, the Cossack officer instantly 
demanded, 

“ Who are you?” 

“ French,” answered they. 

“ Wherefore do you come into Russia ?” 

“ To make war upon you.” 

The Cossack officer retired, and the French fired 
apon him and his patrol, who soon disappeared in the 
wood, and thus began that fatal war. 








The Emperor and his army had scarcely passed the 


branches for the Captain and himself, he observed,— 
“1 must complain of ‘ Favourite’ the first. He is 
now better off than many a Christian. ‘ Favourite’ 
the second has a right to be sorry for the exchange.” 
The Captain caressed the poor horse. 
“1 should like to know,” added the soldier, embol- 
dened by the silence of his chief, “ who it is that we 
are making war against—at present it appears to me 


| that we are fighting nobody.” 


“ We make war against the English, Peter,” said 
the Captain, smiling. “ Being unable to invade their 
island, and fight them by arms, we are going to attack 
them in their most vulnerable part, in their commerce. 
The Emperor, to hinder the sale of their merchandise, 
has imposed a plan upon all the kings whom he has 
conquered, and the people he has acquired. But his 
system requires a unanimous agreement among all the 
powers. Russia has left its ports open to English 
merchandise, and this is the reason we are going to 
fight the Russians. Dost thou understand ?”’ 

“What I understand is this, that I hate the 
English, and that I should love to fight them.” 

Peter was soon asleep, and his Captain shared his 
bed with “ Favourite”—but anxiety kept him awake. 

From the Niemen to the Vilia, the army had left 
nothing but pillaged houses, and ammunition 
wagons scattered on the line of march ; ten thousand 
horses had died through the storm, the unripe grain, 
and fatigue ; forages were failing ; convoys could not 
follow them, and disorder and pillage had commenced 
in the army. 

At Wilna, where the Emperor Alexander did not 
dispute the passage of the Vilia, the delivered 
Lithuanians received the Poles of Poniatowski with 
open arms, and called them their deliverers and their 
brothers. Alas! their enthusiasm lasted but a short 
time. The envoys who came from Warsaw to sup- 
plicate from Napoleon the re-establishment of ancient 
Poland, departed with an evasive answer which 
frustrated the noble end of so many great sacrifices 
and heroic efforts. 

Mitepsk, Smolensk, Viasma, one after another, fell 
into the power of France in spite of the obstinate 
resistance of the Russians; when the troops, over- 
whelmed with fatigue and hunger, entered as con- 
querors, hoping for enjoyment and repose, they found 
nothing but cities pillaged and burnt by the inhabi- 
tants themselves, and no signs of human beings, 
except a few wandering Jews, whom the fear of 
losing what they possessed had retained in their 
miserable places of abode. The policy of the Rus- 








sian chiefs had been to persuade their ignorant and 
superstitious people, that the French army was but a 


crowd of brigands and infidels, and that the Emperor | 


compelled them to kill women, children and old men. 


Encamped on the Dnieper, the Boysthene of the | 


ancients, and eight hundred leagues from Paris, it is 
said that Napoleon entertained for a moment the idea 
of returning. The aspect of those deserts where 
winter was soon to reign ; and, perhaps, the remem- 
brance of the misfortune of the imprudent Charles 
the Twelfth of Sweden, appeared for a moment to 
shake his resolution to pursue a conquest which be- 
came so perilous. But his confidence in his star, the 
hope of concluding after a great victory, a glorious 
peace, dated from the Kremlin, drew him towards 
Moscow, which he held out to his suffering, but 
devoted army, as the end of its fatigues and privations. 

The Russians were concentrated in the plain of 


Moscowa, to defend Moscow the Holy—they fought | 


on steep heights, bristling with numerous pieces of 
artillery, and defended by deep ravines. 

Each redoubt was carried at the point of the 
bayonet, for the Russian officers had exhorted their 
soldiers to die rather than surrender. The French 
performed prodigies of valour, and never was a more 
terrible conflict than that of Moscow. . 

Seven days after this bloody victory, on the 14th 
of September, Napoleon entered the second capital 
of all the Russias. 


CHAPTER V. 


On the night of the 17th of September, the drums 
suddenly beat the assemblee in the streets of Moscow, 
and cries of “fire!” spread dismay and alarm amongst 
the troops, who had sought shelter in the vast unten- 
anted palaces. Startled from their sleep, some seized 
their arms, and rushed wildly into the streets ; others 
loaded themselves with the most precious articles left 
behind by the Russians; while some, whom the 
attractions of wine had drawn into the cellars below, 
remained there in a state of intoxication ; and, deaf 
to the calls of their officers, found a horrible death 
under the ruins of the burning edifices. 

The Count Rastopkin, Governor of Moscow, had 
granted liberty to six thousand criminals, on condition 
that they should fire the capital; but death, instead 
of liberty, was the doom of the greater number of 
these miserable beings; for, dragged by the French 
soldiers into a large open space in the city, they were 
inhumanly shot and butchered, many of them still 
madly grasping the incendiary torch. At night, on 
the 18th of October, Napoleon and his i!l-fated army 
began their retrogade march, having failed in securing 
that peace so ardently desired. Soon, alas! they 
presented an awful spectacle of horror and of pity. 
Harrassed by the Cossacks, weakened by fatigue, and 
lessened by hunger and extreme cold, the unhappy 
Frenchmen literally dragged themselves along the 
highways, or crawled aside to die. Friends forgot 
the sacred bond as they contested with fiendish 
avidity, the luxury of a morsel of bread—the soldier 
no longer acknowledged his officer, if he was called 
on to yield him a place around the miserable fires of 
green wood—every man became equal in the presence 
of the grim leveller Death, and in the complications 


Favourite. 
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| of sufferings they endured, a savage eelfishness was 
engendered, which banished every feeling common 
to humanity. Thousands of convoys of provision 
| wagons, of cannon, and not less than forty thousand 
horses, were lost in the retreat—the soldiers who 
could, deserted ; and fire, cold, hunger, misery, sick- 
ness—death under its most hideous aspect-—carried 
off their comrades. Hitherto victorious in arms, the 
French were thus conquered by the elements them- 
| selves, and the Emperor, with the remnant of his staff, 
| fled in ignominy and dejection to Germany, through 
which he had but lately passed in triumph and glory. 

“ Captain,” said Peter, halting, “1 can really go 
no further. Iam unaccustomed to travelling on foot.” 
“ And to think,” he continued, with a sigh, “ that I 
have eaten of this poor animal! Ah, Captain, I shall 
never forgive myself!” 

“ Peter,” replied Felix, sad in heart, “ I also have 
partaken of thy horse—without, we had perished, and 
no more should we have seen our beloved country, 
and no more would my beloved mother behold me 
again.” And as he spoke, the Captain took the 
bridle, and led on ‘ Favourite, who had become so 
emaciated as to become unfit to bear a rider. 

“T have no mother—no one awaits my return,— 
Indeed, Captain, I can walk no more, I will lay me 
down in this ditch and sleep.” 

“Ts it death you court ?” 

“ Let it come.” 

“ Peter, dear Peter, dost thou not love thy Captain?” 
Peter was silent. “Thou who shouldst share my 
dangers and my glories—wilt thou then forsake me ? 
Peter, I beseech thee, I command thee to rise up.” 
Felix, in desperation seized his sabre, roused Peter 
from his recumbent position, compelled him to walk, 
and was thus the means of saving the life of his 
faithful servant and companion. From that day, 
obedience was restored, and the soldier and his officer 
nightly shared the bed with ‘ Favourite? and each 
morning, before purchasing a morsel of bread at its 
weight in gold, the Captain would stroll forth and 
gather-a scanty meal of half withered leaves to 
appease the hunger of his cherished courser. 





CHAPTER VI. 


The Russians descending from Wolhima, reached 
Borizof before the advanced guard of the French, and 
thus cut off the usual route into Poland. Officers 
were dispatched to trace the course of the Bérézina, 
which separated the contending armies, and to recon- 
noitre the enemy. 

On the night of the 25th of November, two pon- 
toons were thrown across the river at a point where 
the waters appeared more shallow, and the order was 
given, both in front and rear, to resist unto death. 
On the flanks a deadly struggle was maintained 
against hordes of Cossacks. Felix led on‘one divi- 
sion to the attack, along with Peter, who, seldom 
from the side of his master, had stolen a horse belong- 
ing to a provision wagon, not forgetting at the same 
time to help himself to a bag of grain, of which “Fa- 
vourite” received the larger moiety. The Cossacks 
were driven back, but not until a ball had wounded 
Felix, and killed the charger on which the redoubta- 
ble Peter was mounted. 
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406 Favourite. 


“ Stolen goods never profit,” sighed Peter, quickly | “ Dost thou see nothing?” asked the Captain, 
rising, and running to assist his officer. And both |“ neither trees nor houses, which might remind thee 
hastened on to the Bérézina. Already the entrance | of our approach to the chateau of M. Henner.” 
to the temporary bridges was a scene of tumultous| As Peter strained his eyes to their utmost limit, and 
confusion. One was destined for the infantry and | attempted to revive his recollections, “ Favourite” mi- 
cavalry, the other for the artillery and baggage train. | raculously stopped and began to neigh loudly. 

All pressed forward, and in their eagerness increased| “It is here,” said the soldier, “ 1 know it again, 
the danger of the passage. and so docs ‘Favourite.’ ” ‘The Captain rested his 

Some were thrown under the horses feet, others | hand upon his heart ; he was ill and faint: “Go,” 
precipitated into the river—the shrieks of women and | said he, dismounting with the aid of Peter, “ Adieu, 
children, and the cries of the wounded, were disre- | my faithful steed—-we shall never see thee again.” 
garded in the frightful struggle, and the instinctive| “It is agreed, then, Captain,” said Peter, taking 
love of life betrayed itself in all its baseness and v:o- | ‘Favourite’ by the bridle, “ that I shall say ‘ Monsieur 
lence. le Captain Gerard presents his respects to the pro- 

“ I beseech you keep back, Captain,” cried Peter; | prietor, and returns the horse that was kindly lent 
“T will go before and force a passage,” at the same | him ; but, being compelled to hasten for Paris, to his 
time pressing forward, and vociferating at the top of { mother, he is deprived of the honour of presenting his 








his voice, “ Room for a wounded officer !” respects to Monsieur and to Mademoiselle Henner in 
“ Peter, Peter! forbear ; think you any one will re- | person.’ Is that right ?” 

spect my rights at such a fearful moment ?” “That will do—go quickly my friend ; I will wait 
Felix turned from the sad and horrible spectacle, | for thee on this seat, I do not feel well.” 

and followed the river’s course, believing that he de- The soldier rang the bell—the gate was immediate- 


scried a place where the ice presented a solid sur- | ly opened by Francis the groom, whom Favourite al- 
face. most overthrew as he rushed to his stable. 

Ordering Peter to advance cautiously, he followed | The saloon of M. Henner was more than usually 
himself, applying the spur to ‘Favourite, who pranced | animated that evening ; though the hour was far ad- 
forwards. The ice suddenly broke—Peter swam to- | vanced, M. Guichard seemed in no hurry to leave. 
wards the bank, and the horse, startled at the plunge, | The door opened and Peter entered, preceded by a 
fortunately recoiled. “ Never fear, Captain,” cried | little jockey, with large black eyes; but scarcely had 
Peter, as he clung to the shore, “ throw me the picket- | the soldier, after saluting M. Henner, commenced the 
ing bridle.” Felix complied, and they thus landed | discourse which his officer had taken such pains to 
sately. Night came on, and in a shed near a barn | teach him, than a general cry was heard—one seized 
where the Emperor passed a sorrowful night, Peter|a lamp, another.a candle, and all, indiscriminately, 
dressed his Captain’s wound, and the next day saw | made for the highway. 
them both following the columns on their march to| The Captain, folded in his horseman’s cloak, now 
Wilna, during which the foraging qualifications of | much the worse for wear, thanks to the campaign, 
Peter were not only of great use, but brought into | was patiently waiting the return of Peter, when he 
frequent requisition, to the great advantage of both | found himself suddenly surrounded, and was bewilder- 





horse and man. ed amidst the confusion of lights that peered through 
the gloom. Amongst this hurried crowd, however, 

— one cry had been uttered which had penetrated his 

heart—it was the voice of his mother! Believing 

CHAPTER VII. himself under the influence of a dream, Felix suffered 


himself to be raised and conducted to the saloon, 
“The night is as black as pitch, Captain ; I can- | where M. Guichard, having administered sundry res- 

not see the way.” toratives, in the shape of smelling salts and warm cor- 
“ Hold on by “Favourite,” was the reply ; “ he will | dial, he at last recovered his consciousness. 

guide thee ; he is less feeble than he was,and appears} “ My dear Captain,” said M. Henner with emo- 

to scent the air gratefully. We are in France,|tion, “it appears from the manner in which you 

Peter !” thought to avoid my dwelling, that you knew not 
“Tt must be so, Captain, for I feel my own heart | where to find your mother ; we brought her here that 

beat more rapidly, and [ could willingly dance if you | we might detain you in your journey, since you had 


were not so sad.” promised my daughter to bring back her ‘ Favourite, 
The Captain suppressed a deep sigh, and Peter | which she meant I do not know, but I think there 
did not venture again to break the silence. are two of you,” said he smiling through his tears. 


Alas! what a contrast between the departure and | “ But I shall detain you on my own account, for I have 
the return of the brave soldier. Then he indulged |a debt to pay you—you, my saviour!” and he affec- 
in dreams of glory, fortune, and happiness ; now, no | tionately extended his hand. The Captain warmly 
reality presented itself but rest, poverty, and misfor- | responded to this token of friendship in his host, whom 
tune. “I love this young girl,” he murmured ; “ her | he could not but regard with gratitude, for the happi- 
image has every night hovered about my bed of snow. | ness that he owed him, in discovering his mother so 
Alas! since the passage of the Bérézina I have seen | well provided; buat he feared to raise his eyes to 
it no more ; I have but beheld that of my mother ;| Helen, whose arm was entwined round that of her 
she will never abandon me; we shall yet spend | father, and whose pretty head rested on the shoulder 
many long days together. But by what fatality is it | of the old man. Madam Gerard unfastened the hel- 
that I have not received a single letter from her since | met of her son, and laying it aside wiped his pale fore- 
my entrance on the campaign 7” head. “Poor young man!” murmured the doctor, 

Peter began to whistle. “ moral sufferings have indeed been added to physical 














privations. But we will take care of you,” added he, 
with an animated voice, “and we will restore you, 
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* Bravo ! bravo!” exclaimed the doctor. 
“ The Captain, falling on his knees, ardently pres- 


but on one condition—that you do not leave us; we’ sed to his lips the hand which Helen held out to him. 


will marry you—it is agreed.” 


; 


“ You are going to kill him who saved my life,” 


Helen cast a reproachful look on the doctor, and cried M. Henner abruptly, observing Felix’s emotion, 


rose to seat herself on the sofa. 
Captain threw back his cloak ; the cross of honour or- 


At this moment the and seizing this pretext to raise and embrace him. 


The door opened. “Captain,” said Peter, saluting 


namented his breast, but a sorrowful cry broke from and advancing into the saloon ; “I beg to inform you 
his mother: then a long silence followed, interrupted that‘ Favourite’ the first waits for you,” wiping a 
only by sighs; and when the soldier, calm and re- tear from his eye at the remembrance of his well 
signed, raised up his head, he found Helen at his side tried comrade ‘Favourite’ the second. 


in the place of the arm he had lost at the battle of the 
Bérézina. 


hand. 


“ Thy Captain remains with us, my brave fellow,” 


“ We are betrothed, sir,’ said she, with said M. Henner, “ and I hope that thou wilt not leave 
an agitated voice, at the same time extending her | us.” 


“ Quite agreeable,” said Peter. 





THE ADVENTURES OF A BANDEREO. 


A TRUE TALE OF THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


[ORIGINAL. ] 


Wits a salubrious climate, and a large and con- 
stantly increasing population, that portion of South 
America, which is now generally known as compris- 
ing the Argentine Republic, is one of the most fertile 
countries under the sun. It has every facility for the 
successful prosecution of commerce, and boasts of 
some cities not inferior in magnificence to many of 
those which have been for centuries the pride and orna- 
ment of old Spain. Like those of all other southern 
Republics of modern growth, however, its people have 
felt the blighting influence of despotism, and partake of 
that effeminacy and indecision of character for which 
their race throughout Spanish America is noted. 

Those who have ventured as far as Buenos Ayres, 
without troubling themselves to penetrate into the in- 
terior, can form but little estimate of the country 
of which we speak. Its mountains are so lofty and 
rugged, its waters so glassy, its skies so transparent, 
its pampas so illimitable, its products so delightful 
and varied, that he who journeys (if the guerillas will 
allow him) from Buenos Ayres to Cordova, is struck 
with involuntary admiration at every thing he sees. 
For many years past, little was known of this luxuri- 
ous climate, few having visited Buenos Ayres except 
for purposes of business, but thanks to the agreeable 
and entertaining narrative of Colonel King, whose 
passion for adventure is well and widely known, and 
and who has spent a fortune in the gratification of that 
passion, we have now some clue to the mysteries of 
its internal organization. 

It was on one of the warmest mornings in the 
month of July, 183—, that a single horseman might 
have been seen entering from the unrelieved solitude 
of the pampas upon a covered way which formed a 
portion of the covered road leading from Buenos 
Ayres to Cordova. It was no bearded or hardy 
veteran, who, thus almost unarmed and entirely un- 
accompanied, pursued his weary journey through one 
of the most dangerous districts of the country through 
which he was passing, but a slender, though well 
formed boy, whose acquiline nose and regular features, 
marked with a certain air of determination, pro- 


claimed in him a native of a more northern clime. 
He was very badly clad, and somewhat singularly, 
too,—his nether man being encased in trousers and 
buskins, after the fashion of the country, and his up- 
per person protected only by a thread-bare and oft 
patched jacket, undeniably the result of American 
industry. A broad sombrero, in rather ragged con- 
dition, covered his features, and from beneath its 
shade there straggled forth upon his shoulders a tan- 
gled and knotty mass of jet black hair. The only 
weapon of defence visible about his person was a rifle, 
to which its owner seemed to cling as though it had 
been an old companion. 

Having entered the shadow of the trees which 
here so densely lined the way, the boy very incau- 
tiously jumped from his horse, and, throwing his rifle 
over his shoulder, while he passed the bridle loosely 
over his arm, he suffered the animal to assume a 
more leisurely gait, pausing occasionally when the ap- 
pearance of a fresh patch of herbage seemed to in- 
vite the nostrils of his faithful companion, who, by 
his occasional neighings, and other similar demon- 
strations, testified that he was not insensible to his 
master’s kindness. 

“Poor Fico!” exclaimed the lad, in the Spanish 
dialect, gazing affectionately upon his horse during 
one of these brief pauses,—‘ go where thou wilt, thou 
art always sure of an ample meal, while I, thy mas- 
ter, have passed twelve weary hours without finding 
-wherewithal to satisfy the cravings of hunger. Be it 
so! I am used to such privations, and can better 
wait than thou, whose only pleasures lies in the filling 
of thy stomach. So ho! Fico. What has frightened 
thee, lad ?” 


This exclamation was caused by a sudden swer- 
ving motion made by the horse, and, looking up, the 
boy found himself in the presence of a rough looking 
customer, whose air and appearance left no room to 
doubt that he was a ladrone. He wore the usual 
trousers, buskins, jacket, and sombrero, but his attire 





was in the most filthy and neglected condition. Pistols 
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peered from his belt, and in his hand he carried a 
carbine. 

“ Hallo, there, mi amigo,—you take it very coolly 
this fine morning,” was the unexpected salutation of 
the new comer, who was leaning quietly against a 
tree at whose roots the horse had stopped to graze. 

“ One had need take it coolly, with the thermome- 
ter at ninety and the atmosphere like a prairie,” re- 
plied the boy, giving not the slightest indications of 
fear or irresolution. 

“Pll take thee where thou wilt find it still cooler,” 
said the ladrone, advancing as he spoke, and seizing 





the horse’s bridle, as if to lead him away. ‘“ Come 
—-you have followed your own inclinations far enough ; | 
suppose, by way of variety, that you now follow mine.” | 

The boy sprung suddenly into the saddle, and 
grasped his weapon firmly, as he replied :— 

“ Out of my way, ladrone, or it will be the worse 
for thee. I am no craven imbecile of the South, but | 
an American born and bred; the blood of a warlike | 
and dauntless people flows in my veins, and, I tell 
thee, I will set my mark upon thy villainous carcass 
in characters too idelible to be erased, if thou dost | 
not let go thy hold.” 

The only reply of the robber to this burst of patri- | 
otisin, was a rude and insulting laugh, but ere he had 
finished it a blow from the stock of the boy’s rifle, 
which he disdained otherwise to make use of, out- 
stretched the utterer senseless upon the dusty path. 
Released from the grasp of the hand which had 
stayed him, the animal, as if instinctively comprehend- 
ing and participating in his master’s feelings, sprang 
forward at the instant, and obeyed the motions of 
the hand of him who bestrode him with an alacrity 
which betrayed his blood. 

“The woods are too wide for us, I fear, my good 
Fico,” said the boy, as he rapidly retraced his steps. 
“ We must betake ourselves to the pampas again ; 
the route is longer, but far safer. Not that I have 
any fears on my personal account,” he added,—*“ but 
the interest of others are involved in our mutual 
safety, and we must reach Santa Fé ere nightfall, 
or thy master may rue his inactivity. So down, re- 
bellious stomach—for thou must even go empty till 
then.” 

Rapidly did Fico retrace the ground which he had 
traversed during the morning ; the earth seemed sud- 
denly to have become possessed of elastic qualities, 
so lightly did the good steed bound over all obstruc- 
tions. ‘Trees, mountains, landmarks, seemed to fly 
past him as he went. Occasionally their way was 
crossed by a tree thrown down by some tempests’ 
force, but Fico cleared it with all the ease that a 
thoroughly trained and high mettled racer would | 
exhibit in leaping a hurdle, or “ taking” a ditch. The 
hoy was at last congratulating himself that he had | 
out-ridden the possibility of pursuit, when a loud peal of | 
laughter awakened him from a revery into which he | 
had fallen ; and, looking up, he found that instead of | 
riding away from his enemies, he had only thrown 
himself into their toils. In his abstraction, he had 
suffered his horse to take a wrong direction, and was 
only aroused to a consciousness of the error into which 
he had fallen by the sounds aforesaid. 

“ Outwitted by all that’s unlucky,” he muttered 
angrily, “ they have cast a toit for us, and like silly 
perch we have glided into a net from which there is 
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no retreating. They must try hard for it ere they 
take me, though.” . 

* Come, come, poor child, thou seest we are too 
many for thee,” said one, advaricing from among his 
companions ; andas he approached, the boy, whom we 
shall call Anton—that being the name which he had 
adopted—recognized him for the individual whom, 
but a few minutes before, he had himself treated so 
roughly. “Iam content to forget the thump I re- 
ceived from thee this morn, so thou wilt dismount 
and allow thyself to be taken like a good Christian. 
If thou dost resist, thou must abide the consequences.” 

Anton looked around upon the scowling faces about 
him, but they were all of a pattern, the likeness of one 
would have served for a likeness of the whole. He 
therefore made the best of his situation, and, with 
what grace he could, dismounted. 

“ You have the game all to yourselves, gentlemen,” 
said the lad, approaching them fearlessly, but with 
caution. “I surrender myself freely into your keeping, 
and shall be content to put up with such fare as you 
may see fit to give me, provided when you have 
sufficiently amused yourself with my distress, and 
ascertained moreover that my purse is as slender as 
your own, you will return Fico and my rifle to me 
uninjured.” 

“ Hum ! a pert lad, this,” said he who appeared to 
be the leader of the band. “ Dost know, young scape- 
grace, what it is in our power to do with thee, were 
we so inclined ?” 

“ T can imagine it; but the world-renowned polite- 
ness and good faith of a ladrone is sufficient guarantee 
that | am in good keeping,” replied the boy, ironically. 

“ Maldicion! the devil himself could not take it 
more coolly,” exclaimed the first speaker. “ Well, 
well, we like thy spirit. and perchance thy boldness 
has saved thee from a worse fate than has thus far 
befallen thee. Thy requests are both granted ; but 
first to withdraw the charge of thy rifle—whose bark 
is far more agreeable than its bite—and next to 
ascertain if there is aught concealed about thy person,” 
and the robbers, acting upon the hint, commenced 
searching him most industriously, while the other 
withdrew the charge of Anton’s rifle, and immediately 
restored it. This operation concluded, Anton mounted 
upon his horse, was allowed to bear them company— 
which he did with a very ill grace, notwithstanding 
his former imperturbable bearing. After a march of 
some few minutes, they arrived at a deserted rancho, 
or farm house, to which, after some hard knocking 
upon the gate posts, they were admitted. 

Anton glanced around him with an air of suspicion, 
as they entered this ill-omened abode, but he held his 
peace, and was immediately conducted to a subter- 
raneous apartment, where a cup of strong drink was 
given him, and his eyes being blindfolded and his 
arms tied behind him, he was told to go forward. This 
he did, and immediately became conscious, from the 
change of the atmosphere, which had become of a 
sudden cold and damp, with a strong current of un- 
healthy air, that he was traversing an underground 
passage. A dead silence ensued for some minutes, at 
the end of which his hands were unbound, and he was 
told that he might remove his bandage and look about 
him. Anton tore the bandage off without a second 
bidding, and was for a moment astounded—almost 
petrified—by the sight which met his gaze. 

The boy found himself standing almost upon the 














verge of a ledge of rock, elevated some fifty feet 
above the ground which formed the floor of an 
immense cavern into which he had been conducted 
by his captors. An immense fire was kindled in the 
centre, its glare reflected in a myriad of colours from 
the countless.stalactites which hung suspended from 
the cavernous roof. Around this fire a band number- 
ing not less than fifty was congregated, variously 
engaged—some shouting forth bacchanalian songs at a 
pitch of voice which made the cavern resound ; others 
playing monté—and many making themselves merry 
’neath the caresses of wanton women, and the in- 
fluence of repeated doses of agua dienté—of which 
there appeared in this place to be a plentiful supply. 
It was a scene for an artist to exercise his talents upon. 
The many coloured dresses of the outlaws—their 
strongly marked features, in which every sensual 
passion had its distinguishing mark—the nature of 
their occupation, and the character of the place—all 
imparted to it an air of romance which might well 
have enchained, as it did, the attention of our young 
adventurer—who was not yet sufficiently accustomed 
to such scenes to be abie to view them without emotion. 
In another moment a hand was lain upon his shoulder, 
and he was warned to descend. 

On looking about him for the means to accomplish 
this feat, he discovered a ladder, through the aid of 
which he soon found himself in the midst of the rude 
party just described. He was not suffered to pause, 
however, but was conducted to the farther end of the 
cavern, where a red blanket drawn across a wide 
cavity denoted the entrance to another apartment. 
This being drawn aside, he was ushered into an 
apartment fitted up in a style of almost Oriental mag- 
nificence. The floor was covered by a thick matting | 
of delicate texture, and the walls were thickly hung 
with curtains, while ottomans, couches, &c., were 
dispersed around. On one of these ottomans was| 
carelessly seated—or, rather, partially reclined, a 
man of some forty years, or thereabouts, with a small 
grey eye, and whiskers which would have been con- 
sidered a prize by any tonseur. His features were of 
that cast which denotes the meztizo blood, and he 
was habited more after the manner of a southern 
planter than the leader of a band of South American 
ladrones—which he was. His feet were encased in 
a pair of velvet slippers, and in addition to all this he | 
held in his mouth a formidable tchibouque, from 
which he emitted clouds of fragrant tobacco, while he 
occasionally supplied himself with wine from a bottle 
which stood on a small round table beside him. A 
small, round-bottom guitar, inlaid with pearl, lay ne- 
glected ina corner. Anton gazed in silent awe upon 
this formidable personage, and wondered while he 
gazed. His amazement was soon dispelled, how- 
ever, by the voice of the object of his curiosity. 

“Ha! hum! so—what is all this?” asked the lat- 
ter, lowering for a moment his tchibouque, while he 
paused to take a survey of the stranger. “What 
brings thee here ?—speak quickly—I ask short ques- 
tions, and expect short answers ?” 

“ My duty brought me within the clutches of your 
myrmidons,” replied Anton, recovering his assurance 
gradually, “ and as for my being here, I suppose your 
excellency is not at a loss for the reason.” 

“Hah! by my soul, a pert youngster. 
Spaniard, I see.” 
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“ Haughty and insolent as usual—like the rest of 
thy countrymen. Why came you hithe: ?” 

“ Partly because driven from home by my poverty, 
and partly for the sake of adventure.” 

“ You will find plenty of it here. Your name?” 

“ Anton.” 

“T mean your surname.” 

“T left that behind me.” 

“ Well, then,—your business ?” 

“It is also the business of others, and I will perish 
ere I will reveal it.” 

“ Hah! by the Virgin—so bold? I’ve a mind to 
punish thee for thine insolence. Yet no, on second 
thoughts, your bearing pleases me. I even like you 
for it. You shall sup with me first, and tell me your 
errand afterwards.” 

“T’ll sup with you willingly,” said Anton; “ but 
for my errand, when you obtain the secret, you’re wel- 
me to it.” 

“Be it so. I will stake my ingenuity against 
thine,” said the leader, amused at the boy’s readiness 
of repartee ; “I will bet thee thy liberty against thy 
life that I obtain it.” 

“Agreed! 

‘-Away there, Lopez,” exclaimed the ladrone, au- 
thoritatively. “Serve us a supper such as you best 
know how to serve; and meantime,” he continued, 
turning to Anton, “let us drink to thy country’s pros- 
perity and good fortune. José, another bottle of that 
most particular brand, used by us only on great oc- 
casions! You understand ?” 

“Si Senor!” 

The man disappeared—the wine was brought. 
“ Now, then, boy—I to my bottle, and thou to 
thine !” 

Anton filled his cup, and was about raising it, when 
a thought flashed upon him ; “ I know your purpose,” 
he thought,“ and will defeat it, if possible.” He 
raised the cup to his lips, and pretended to drink. 
The Captain of the Ladrones, stimulated by what he 
had himself already imbibed, waxed sociable, and told 
stories of his adventures and miraculous exploits to 
Anton, who listened with attention,and requited them 
in kind—thus leading the robber along as by a string, 
while the latter imagined-that he was making the 
boy his dupe. Meanwhile, whenever he could find 
an opportunity, Anton was quietly disposing of the 
liquour intended for his use upon the matting, which 
rapidly absorbed it, leaving no stain. At length, 
deeming that he had gone sufficiently far, the boy be- 
gan to yawn and exhibit other symptoms of drowsi- 
ness—which appeared to tickle the Captain so much, 
that he laughed more immoderately than ever. An- 
ton, by and bye, fell, apparently, into a deep sleep, 
and the Captain having ascertained this to his satis- 
faction, rose from his seat, and noiselessly approach- 
ing Anton, began to search his person. A package 
was at last discovered which he seized upon with an 
exclamation of delight; Alas! a brief examination 
sufficed to change the ladrone’s exultation into dis- 
appointment. The papers, whatever might have 
been their contents, were written in hieroglyphic 
characters, of which the boy was evidently but too 
ignorant. It was directed, however, to General Boli- 
ver,at Catamarcea ; and this fact alone was sufficient 
to induce the chief to take possession of the packet— 
the contents of which, however, were better known to 
Anton than his keeper imagined. 
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Quelling his disappointment well as he was able, 
the ladrone concealed his prize, and summoned an 
attendant. 

«* Convey yonder sleeping lad,” he said, “to the 
most secure apartment in the place, and lest he 
awake too soon, place this bottle by his side, and take 
your station with him. Ifhe should escape, your life 
must answer for it. Away.” 

The man did as he was ordered, and Anton was 
speedily conveyed to another part of the cavern, where 
he redoubled his snores, in order to render the decep- 
tion more complete. His admirable acting complete- 
ly lulled the suspicions of his keeper, who, not having 
been made acquainted with the nature of the bottle, 
began to indulge in “ potations pottle-deep,” and was 
soon really fast asleep by the side of his seemingly 
unconscious charge. 

When Anton, whose ears had been opened all this 
while, though his eyes were shut, was convinced that 
his jailor indeed slept, and felt moreover assured by 
the silence which brooded over the place that all 
were in a similar condition, he quietly rose from his 
recumbent posture, and hastily exchanging jackets 
with the ladrone, while at the same time he took good 
care to secure his dirk and pistols, he began to grope 
his way over the bodies of the prostrate sleepers, 
trusting to chance to enable him to discover the lad- 
der by which he had descended. One or two whom 
he by accident stumbled over, turned in their sleep, 
and cursed him for his carelessness, but he passed 
over them all without exciting suspicion, and at last 
found the ladder, of which he was just beginning to 
despair. When he had gained the top, he drew the 
ladder up, in order to gaid additional time, when his 
flight should be discovered, and after pursuing many si- 
nous windings of the passage through which he had be- 
fore been conducted, he at length reached the door of 
the apartment into which he had first been introduced. 
But here was an unforeseen obstacle ; this door, 
which was the only impediment that barred the way 
to his escape, was barred and bolted. For a moment 
despair seized upon him. There was a light within. 
He applied his eye to the key-hole, and perceived 
that the apartment was tenanted only by a woman 
and one of the band into whose hands he had fallen. 
They were engaged in deep conversation, and were 
evidently unsuspicious of treachery. In an instant 
his determination was taken. He immediately set up 
an outery,and began pounding at the door, which 
was speedily opened by the woman. 

« For the sake of the Virgin, what means all this 
uproar ?” she asked, angrily. 

“T have scarce time to tell you—the prisoner, by 
some devilish contrivance, has escaped ; he bears im- 
portant papers, and we shall all be sacrificed for our 
carelessness. A light, quick !” 

In a tremour, the man immediately did as he was 
desired, but no sooner had it been brought to the open 
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door, the woman having already disappeared down 
the passage, when Anton, dealing the robber a forci- 
ble blow upon the forehead, with all the strength he 
could muster, extinguished the light, and darted into 
the apartment, from a window of which he made his 
escape into the open air. Fortunately, it was starlight, 
-—-a horse was cropping the herbage about the door, 
In amoment, Anton had recognized him as his own. 

“ Now, Fico,” he cried, as he leaped upon the back 
of his steed—* we shail see whose feet are the nim- 
blest. For once we have outwitted them, and as for 
the papers—he must be a wise man who can read 
them.” 

Spurring with all his might, he turned his horse’s 
head in the direction of the pampas ; but as he rode 
a thought flashed suddenly upon him, and he re- 
proached himself for his stupidity. He had forgotten 
to bar the door, in his precipitate haste, and already 
he heard in his rear the sounds of a pursuit. On—on 
he sped,—the noble steed casting the ground behind 
him in his flight. As for Anton, he had made up his 
mind not again to be taken. With one hand upon a 
pistol, and the other upon his bridle rein, he looked 
neither to the right nor the left, but still dashed on- 
ward. A fewshots whistled past him ; but lights be- 
gin to glimmer in the distance—a belt of burnished 
silver seems stretched across his path; it is a river, 
glistening in the silvery moon-beams. Voices call 
upon him to return, and oaths and imprecations as- 
sail him as he flies. Without hesitation, he plunges 
his horse into the hurrying stream. A splash is heard 
behind—he knows that he is hard followed, but he turns 
not, nor does he cower. He gains the opposite bank, 
and almost at the same time his adversary does the 
same. A hand is laid upon his shoulder, and almost 
at the same time there isa flash, and a stunning re- 
port, and the ladrone falls dead at Anton’s feet. A 
few moments more bring him to the village whose 
lights he has seen. His faithful steed has just suffi- 
cient strength to reach this haven of safety, when he 
falls, panting and exhausted, to the earth. People 
crowd around—the Alcade hears Anton’s story, and 
provides him with a lodging for the night ; and on the 
morrow Anton, the Bandereo, is on his way to Cata- 
marca. 


This sketch, with but little variation from the real 
facts, and those only necessary to heighten its interest, 
as a painter uses many colours to give general value 
to an historical picture, is merely a narrative of cir- 
cumstances which actually happened. The original, 
whom we heave here introduced as Anton, still lives ; 
and should the Yucatecos’ petition for aid be granted, 
he may still live to re-enact scenes which will bear 
comparison with the most daring exploits of modern 
tumes. 
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AN IRISHMAN’S REVENGE. 


BY T. C. C. 


(ORIGINAL. ] 


During the autumn of the year 1798, half the 
county of Wexford was in a state of insurrection. 
This partial revolt, however, led to no important re- 
sults; the insurgents were defeated and compelled 
once more to submit to the iron rod of the English 
government. To restrain the populace, to ferret out 
and inflict summary justice on the guilty, numerous 
detachments of soldiers were sent, who overran the 
whole country. One of these detachments had es- 
tablished itself for several days on the little island of 
the Virgin, when one morning the commanding 
officer received a visit from one of his sergeants. 

* Well, Dennis,” he inquired, “ what’s the news ?” 

“ They have brought in Patrick O’Darcy,” replied 
the sergeant; “I have ordered out a platoon, and I 
now come to receive your honour’s orders to shoot the 
prisoner.” 

“ Have we a right to do so?” demanded the offi- 
cer. 

“ With your honour’s permission, I believe it is al- 
ways lawful to rid ourselves of a rebel and a papist. 
Besides, he spent all last night away from his house, 
which is a sufficient crime of itself.” 

“ Is it known where he went, and what he has been 
doing during the night ?” 

“I have heard it said that he went to see his 
brother the sailor, who lately arrived at Wexford ; 
but that story is not clearly proven, and this O’ Darcy 
does not bear too good a reputation. Shall I des- 
patch him ?” 

“ By my faith, Dennis,” replied the officer, “ since 
he is now in our hands, we can’t go wrong, I think, 
in sending the fellow out of the world.” 

The sergeant instantly withdrew. 

Left alone, the officer,. reflecting on what had 
passed, quickly repented of having so lightly con- 
demned to death a man who was probably innocent. 
Springing up, he hastened to stop the execution, but 
had not taken twenty steps before he heard a dis- 
charge of musketry. The next moment he found 
himself in the presence of the inanimate corpse of his 
victim. He was a young man of great size and of a 
handsome and interesting appearance ; his clothes 
were such as are worn by the poor classes in Ireland. 
After viewing him for an instant the officer retired 
racked with remorse. 

Among the spectators of this frightful scene was 
the brother of Patrick O’Darcy. The execution over, 
he hastened to the dwelling of the deceased’s widow, 
uttering words of vengeance against the murderers. 
He had scarcely entered, when some one knocked. 

“ It is the priest,” cried one of the children who ran 
to open the door. 

Walking into the cottage, the man of God found 
the brother of Patrick O’Darcy engaged in cleaning 
an old pistol: the two eldest sons of the murdered 
man were melting lead to run into balls. As for the 
poor widow she sat on a high stool near the fire, re- 











garding with dry eyes and a vacant stare the prepara- 
tions going on around her. 

“Ts it an assassination you intend to commit ?” said 
the priest with severity, addressing himself to the 
brother of Patrick O’ Darcy. 

“ They have killed my brother in cold blood, my 
innocent brother,” replied the sailor still continuing to 
polish the rusty weapon which he held in his hand. 

“ What!” said the priest, “ thoughts of revenge in 
the heart of a Christian! Does not God forbid the 
shedding of blood? Leave to Him the punishment 
of the guilty: terrible remorse in this life, eternal 
suffering in the other, will do justice to the crimes 
committed here below.” 

He continued to speak for a long time in this tone. 
The sailor sometimes nodded his head ; sometimes 
hazarded a brief observation. At last the words of 
the priest seemed to make an impression upon him ; 
he interrupted the good man, reflected a moment and 
then said: “TI believe, in fact, you are right; it is his 
censcience alone which shall avenge me. I promise 
you that I will not raise a hand against him.” 

On the evening of the same day, while the officer 
was in his chamber reflecting bitterly upon the event 
of the morning, the sergeant rushed in, his face pale 
as death, and his hair flowing in disorder. He handed 
a letter with a black seal, containing simply these 
words : 

“ Patrick O’ Darcy died October 1st, 1798. 

“ Captain O’Gunnell will die October 1st, 1799. 

“ Twelve months !” 

“ Who gave you this letter?” demanded the officer. 

“Patrick O’Darcy,” replied the sergeant with a 
trembling voice. 

“ Patrick O’Darcy is dead, you fool.” 

“Tassisted at his execution, and I was present 
when his corpse was thrown into the lake,” replied 
the sergeant; “but if the words I now pronounce 
were the last which should ever issue from my mouth, 
I would swear that it was he himself who brought 
that letter.” 

O’Gunnell was not superstitious ; yet, this myste- 
rious letter inspired him with some uneasiness, but it 
soon vanished ; five days afterward he thought no 
more of the matter. The first of November found 
him at Dublin, when the hostess of the house at which 
he put up, brought him a letter whieh she said had 
been left for him by an Irishman of uncommon height. 
This letter was precisely like the first, excepting that 
the number of months was reduced to eleven. O’Gun- 
nell, on reading this second billet felt his fears revive ; 
his remorse returned more poignant than ever, and 
the reproaches of his guilty conscience began to per- 
suade him that there was something supernatural in 
this strange occurrence. He had informed no one of 
his journey to Dublin, where he had arrived only the 
evening before: what living being, then, could have 
divined his intentions and have discovered -him so 
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soon? A vague but unceasing restlessness preyed 
upon him—appetite and sleep both abandoned him. 
He strove to drown his sufferings by plunging into 
the whirlpool of pleasure, but nothing could relieve 
his gloomy thoughts, the moral disease under which 
he felt himself failing followed him every where. 

The first of December found him at the table sur- 
rounded by numerous friends, and on the point of 
drinking a toast, when a servant handed him a letter 
bearing a black seal. He turned pale on receiving 
it, and fell back in his chair without uttering a word ; 
pretending sudden indisposition, he soon left the 
apartment. Next day he quitted Dublin, to go, he 
said, on a hunting excursion among the mountains of 
Wicklow ; a single servant accompanied him. 

It was no idea of pleasure or amusement that 
brought O’Gunnell among the mountains: he begen 
to consider every kind of happiness or joy as a dream 
of the past; all that he could hope for was partial 
relief, momentary forgetfulness of his ills, and he 
sought it in bodily fatigue, and the activity of a 
country life. But the recollection of the island of the 
Virgin never forsook him ; look which way he would, 
a bloody phantom was incessantly by his side. Thus 
passed the month of December. 

One day, O’Gunnell, returning from a long moun- 
tain excursion, passed through a narrow path which 
followed the course of a rivulet. Ata turn in the 
road, he suddenly perceived a man, who, standing on 
a little knoll, pointed with his hand towards a huge 
rock near which he had to pass. O’Gunnell atten- 
tively scrutinized this singular figure ; it was O’Darcy ! 
His hair stood erect, his blood curdled in his veins, his 
hand mechanically grasped a pistol which he con- 
stantly carried, and he fired. A smile of derision 
gleamed athwart the visage of O’Darcy, who, with- 
out moving, continued to point at the rock. In a 
few moments he disappeared as if by enchantment. 
Approaching the spot designated, O’Gunnell found a 
letter—it announced that he had but nine months to 
live. 

After this apparition, O’Gunnell no longer doubted 
that there was something supernatural in his mysteri- 
ous adventure ; his fears, his sufferings redoubled, and 
it was with a deadly terror that he saw the fatal day 
approach which should bring him a new letter. 

The day at length arrived, but nothing extraordi- 
nary happened to O’Gunnell, and night approached 
without his having received any letter; this excited 
in this breast a hope that the charm was broken. 
Filled with joy, he returned towards his dwelling, 
when, wishing to cross a small lonely bridge, he met 
a man who seemed desirous to dispute the passage. 
Face to face he recognized him as a poor Catholic 
gentleman, whose house he had burnt during his last 
expedition against the insurrectionists in Wexford. 
O’Gunnell requested him to make way; but the 
other, without budging, stared him in the face, and 
said, “I have waited for you.” 

“ You wait for me!” replied O’Gunnell, “I have 
nothing to do with rebels and papists.” 

“Scoundrel!” cried the old gentleman, “have a 
care what you say.” 

The blood rushed to O’Gunnell’s face. 
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ravished from me, ravished by you, and although 
death seems to me preferable to the existence I now 
lead, I will not profit by the advantage I have over 
you on this occasion. The hand of an assassin 
always trembles.” 

“ Does my hand tremble!” shouted O’Gunnell, in 
a paroxysm of rage. 

The old man smiled disdainfully, drew a paper 
from his bosom, and presented it to O’Gunnell. 

“ See what I have been charged to convey to you,” 
said he with affected calmness. 

“ Ha! does your hand tremble now ?” 

O’Gunnell had hardly taken the paper, when his 
knees trembled and he fainted. When he recovered 
his consciousness, the old gentleman had disappeared, 
but he saw at some distance the sombre figure of 
O’Darcy gazing fixedly upon him. 

It would take too much time to narrate all the 
attempts O’Gunnell made to escape from his _per- 
secutor, and discard the forebodings which incessantly 
beset him. He travelled over nearly all England, 
flying from one place to another, without being able 
to evade those fatal letters which reached him regu- 
larly on the first of every month, in spite of all the 
care he took to conceal himself from every eye 

In this extremity, he resolved to expatriate himself 
and go over to Amsterdam, on a visit to a relative 
who many years previous had established a commer- 
cial house in that city. Accordingly, he embarked 
on a ship bound for Rotterdam, and when the shores 
of England disappeared from view, it seemed as 
though a great weight had been removed from his 
heart. During the night, the sea roughened, and 
soon a violent storm having arisen, the vessel was in 
peril. O’Gunnell hastened on deck, and watched the 
sailors lowering the mainsail, when the lightning 
flashed vividly, and he saw among them O’Darcy 
himself, who flung a letter sealed with black at his 
feet, and was instantly shrouded in darkness. It is 
impossible to describe the anguish which the unhappy 
man experienced at this sight. He felt that it was 
all over with him, henceforth not a hope remained ; 
his heart broke with grief and despair. When he 
reached the residence of his relative, so much was he 
changed they could hardly recognize him. A livid 
pallor overspread his countenance, a burning fever 
consumed him ; instead of the gay companion, the 
joyous guest whom they had once known, they found 
a man prematurely old, sad, morose ; seldom speak- 
ing, and never smiling. His relative, pained as much 
as astonished at this transformation, often questioned 
O’Gunnell ; but he always evaded a reply, and many 
weeks passed before he made the slightest disclosure. 

At length, one day, as they promenaded together 
along the canal which traverses the Heeren-Gratt, 
one of the principal streets in Amsterdam, the mer- 
chant urged him more earnestly than usual to reveal 
the cause of his condition. O’Gunnell maintained 
silence. “ If it is remorse that tortures you,” said his 
relative, “ you had better seek the consolation of 
religion.” 

“ Alas!” said O’Gunnell, with bitterness, “ I cannot 
pray. That consolation is denied to me. I have but 
a day longer to live on earth, and I cannot pray. 





My persecutor follows me step by step: this evening, 
at five o’clock, I shall be a corpse, and yet I cannot 
pray! Behold him, even now!” he suddenly ex- 
claimed, trembling in every limb, and pointing with 


“ No man ever insulted me with impunity,” he ex- 
claimed, “ choose one of these two pistols and defend 


yourself.” 
“ All that once formed my happiness, has been 
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his finger at a tall young man who marched slowly 
along the other side of the canal. 


They were obliged to carry O’Gunnell home to the 
house of his relative: he was so weak that he could 
sustain himself no longer. ‘The merchant, persuaded 
that his malady was purely imaginary, had a clock 
placed in front of the bed, having previously put the 
hands forward half an hour. In proportion as the 
fatal moment drew near, the state of the disease grew 
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worse ; but when the clock had struck five, the un- 
fortunate man became somewhat better, and they 
began to conceive hopes of his recovery. At this 
critical time, the sound of footsteps was heard in the 
adjoining apartment, the door was thrust rudely open, 
and a young man entered whom they readily recog- 
nized as an Irishman, by his dress. O’Gunnell raised 
himself in a sitting posture, threw a rapid glance upon 
the intruder, and fell back dead in his bed. 

It was the brother of Patrick O' Darcy. 








WADIWAM COLLEGE. 
OXFORD. 





[Oxrorp—concluded from page 400.) 


human liberty could not be stated, for it transcends all 
calculation. In the year 1693, he found the book in 
which the expenses of the martyrs, during their resi- 
dence in Oxford, were entered by the bailiffs of the 
city, was in existence, and it is probably still preserv- 
ed among the manuscripts of that university. The 
sum paid for the burning of Archbishop Cranmer, 
and his two fellow-sufferers, Ridley and Latimer, ap- 
pear in the book as follows:—For one hundred of 


wood faggots, 6s.; for one hundred and a halt of furze 
faggots, 3s. 4d.; to the carriage of them 8d.; to two 
labourers, ls. 4d.; to three loads of wood faggots, to 
burn Ridley and Latimer, 12s.; item, one load of furze 
faggots, 3s. 4d.; for carriage of these four loads, Qs.; 
item, a post, ls. 4.; item, for chains, 3s. 4.; item for 
staples, 6d.; item, for labourers, 4d. The above are 
exact transcripts from the bills, by the person who har 





charge of the funeral piles 
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THE SILVER ARROW. 


A TALE OF SAVOY. 


foRIGINAL. } 


Upon the summit of a lofty cliff in mountainous 
Savoy stood the castle of Count Rudolin, frowning 
grimly in the midst of sunshine upon the peaceful 
cottages below. Stern, rough, and half-inaccessible, 
it was a fair type of its lord, the last Count of his 
line. And the sunny brightness, so lavishly poured 
upon it, was truly like the sweet influences of his 
young and gentle daughter. Father and child had 
the same name, but nothing more in common. Where 
sympathy is wanting there is little intercourse, so that 
while he regarded his daughter solely as his heiress, 
his repelling roughness caused her to Jook upon him 
merely as her guardian and natural protector. 

In the deep narrow valley at the foot of the hill lay 
a humble cottage, buried in the shadow of its lofty 
neighbour. The old cottager, Melchior, was the min- 
stre! and wise man of the whole barony. In those 
days, the offices were commonly united, and the har- 
per, who delighted high-born lords and dames with 
his minstrelsy, was the repository of the peasants’ 
unwritten lore, the story teller whom they always 
welcomed, the seer whom they revered. Melchior 
pretended to little of the latter character, except 
when it was forced upon him, or could be made advan- 
tageous to his terest. - Albert, his adopted son, was 
a manly youth, deeply versed in the “ gay science,” 
and yet the master of a spirit well fitted to lead in 
the front ranks of strife. The hand, which ran so 
lightly over the gentle guitar, was hardest in the con- 
test, surest in the blow. Well worthy was he to have 
been a pupil of Scott’s warrior minstrel, “ the jovial 
harper, who died at Jedwood Air.” 


** He brooked, not he, that scoffing tongue 
Should tax his minstrelsy with wrong, 
Or call his song untrue ; 


For this, when they the goblet plied, 

And such rude prem A had chafen bit pride, 
The bard of Reull he slew. 

On Teviot’s side, in fight they stood, 

And tunefal hands were stained with blood ; 

Where still the thorn’s white branches wave 

Memorial o’er his rival's grave.’’ 


Of such mould were the minstrels of former days, 
equally ready to exalt their science with sweetness of 
voice or strength of arm. 

The adopted mother of Albert was foster-mother 
to the infant Countess Lilien, and thus from earliest 
childhood, notwithstanding the disparity of their con- 
ditions, an intimacy had grown up with their growth 
between the peasant’s son and the daughter of Count 
Rudolin. She, the gentlest and loveliest of little 
maidens, was not the one to think of rank, and his 
strange wild heart burning with poetic fire, knew that 
it could disgrace the friendship of none, even of the 
loftiest. And no dreams of love had yet entered into 
the thoughts of either. Their ages were the same, 
but the matured soul of Albert naturally found itself 
sustaining her frailer and womanly spirit. This dif- 
ference compensated for the equality in years, and 
placed him in the relation which man instinctively 
bears to the other sex. Their meetings had always 


been frequent, almost daily, yet neither of them ever 
dreamed of the inevitable result. Though the peas- 
ant’s son and noble’s daughter might be freely together 
as foster brother and sister, who could suppose they 
would dare to forma stronger tie ? 

They were now sixteen, and just arriving at a 
knowledge of the truth. The woman’s nature of 
Lilien first perceived it, and her reserve, her absence 
from their usual place of meeting, and above all, her 
tone as she uttered the words: “ We are sixteen,” 
conveyed it also to Albert’s mind. Though yet un- 
worn in the world’s ways, and trembling with the de- 
licious consciousness of a first love, she had sufficient 
pride of ancestral birth to feel that they must meet 
no more. But Albert was more hopeful. He too 
saw the barrier between them, but he also knew the 
power of an invincible energy, and resolved never to 
yield his taith. 

It was several days since they had last seen each 
other, and both looked eagerly forward to a grand 
féte which the Count was preparing to give his de- 
pendants. Such had been an immemorial custom in 
the barony, and one that he hardly dared to interrupt, 
though his taste was not in festivals and merry-mak- 
ings tor the poor. Perhaps he endured it less unwil- 
lingly, because the jovial unthinking tenantry would 
endure a year of oppression more readily, after a sin- 
gle day of pleasure. Upon these occasions feats of 
wrestling and archery throughout the day, followed 
by dancing in the great hall of the castle, amused 
the people and delighted not unfrequently the surly 
Count himself. 

The morning of the festival dawned, and neither 
Countess Lilien or the young minstrel peasant im- 
agined that their respective fates were crowded 
together within that single day. 

The great court of the castle was early thrown 
open for the vassals as they assembled from every 
part of the barony. It was the only place near by 
which was well adapted for such occasions. From 
the walls of the castle itself, a long smooth plat of 
ground stretched even to the verge of one of those 
tremendous gorges, so common in that broken coun- 
try. It was a fissure between two portions of the 
same hill, running sheer down for an hundred feet, 
until where a mountain torrent dashed fiercely along 
over its rocky floor. The width of this fearful chasm 
was not more than thirty feet, and the two edges 
were connected by a light moveable bridge. This 
was the only defence of the castle on that side, and 
there, at least, made it almost impregnable. 

The sports commenced, but Albert took no part 
and looked carelessly on the scene. Almost all his 
attention was directed towards the young Countess, 
in watching for astray look, in receiving a chance 
smile, and more than once her shy innocent glance, 
resting on him for a moment, sent the blood thrilling 
swiftly through his veins. He busied himself for some 
time until a strange scene called his attention else- 
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There was a singular unskilfulness in the archers, 
and one that might well have provoked a milder man 
than Count Rudolin. He himself was a fine marks- 
man and felt the disappointment as keenly as could 
the unlucky competitors. At last as each seemed 
shooting worse than the one before him, he rose from 
his seat and coming hastily forward, seized a bow 
from a peasant’s hand. But even his skill was not 
exempt from the general disgrace. The arrow struck 
the target nearer than any before it, but still at a most 
provoking distance from the centre. The Count 
shook with rage and shame. 

“Bring hither my own cross-bow,” he shouted, 
“and the silver arrow. I can do nothing with these 
awkward things. They, at least, will not fail.” 

“ Beware, Count Rudolin,” said Melchior, “ the 
silver arrow is not to be used on light occasions.” 

“ And why not, meddler?” He stamped with fury 
as he spoke. 

“ Remember, noble Count, that your ancestor re- 
ceived that arrow from a dealer in magic for a par- 
ticular mystic purpose, and the time of that has long 
since passed. Think too of the fatal caution which 
accompanied the gift,—to use it only where life or 
death to the House of Rudolin was concerned, for 
when the shaft should miss its mark, the unskilful 
archer should find it in his own heart.” 

“Tam not the unskilful marksman whose arrow 
can miss,” said the Count sternly, as he received the 
shaft and bow. This arrow, which had descended 
through many generations to the heirs of Rudolin, 
was delicately moulded of virgin metal. The shaft 
was hollow and skilfully ornamented with strange 
characters, and aside from the magic powers com- 
monly attributed to it, was indeed a sure weapon in 
the hands of a good marksman. The Count exam- 
ined it reverently, placed it in the bow and turned to 
take aim. 

In his agitation he did not carefully draw the bow- 
string, and as he abruptly wheeled about, caught it 
against his doublet, and, of course, discharged the 
shaft. It whizzed swiftly through the air and lodged 
in a tree, which projected right over the fearful fissure 
already mentioned. All hurried to the spot. 

The trunk of the tree was only a few feet from 
the narrow bridge, but where it pushed its boughs 
broadly out, there was nothing beneath them, except 
the torrent which roared far down under the cliff. 
The tree itself could be easily climbed by a hardy 
mountaineer, but unfortunately, the arrow had lodged 
in a dead branch, which seemed unable to bear the 
weight of a man. Any attempts from the land to 
loosen it would inevitably cause it to drop into the 
torrent. 

At one glance the Count saw all the hazard of an 
attempt to regain the arrow. Yet as a work of 
magic, whose loss would be followed by a curse, he 
could not bear to lose it. Rather his castle, any- 
thing, than that on which his life depended. 

“ Five hundred crowns,” cried he, “ to the man who 
will place the silver arrow in my hands!” ‘There was 
a wistful buzzing among his retainers, but no one 
stirred. The Count marked this and knew what 
must be the price of such fearful danger. 

“TI will grant,” he said slowly and loudly, “ any 
boon in my power and consistent with my honour, 
which he shall demand.” At these words, he noticed 
2 youth in the back of the crowd striving to break 


loose from those who would restrain him. The 
Count continued : “ The reward shall be given by the 
hands of the Countess Lilien.” Albert broke despe- 
rately from the grasp of his friends. 

If success was in the power of man, his light agile 
form seemed most likely to obtain it. It was easy to 
ascend the tree up to the point where the dead limb 
shot off from the trunk. Here he stopped a moment 
and coolly formed his plan. There was no other 
course than to advance boldly upon the rotten branch 
without any support overhead, and to return in the 
same manner. He stepped lightly and nervously for- 
ward. His eye was fixed upon the silver arrow, as it 
glittered before him, loosely hanging to the branch 
with nothing between it and the torrent but an hun- 
dred feet of air. It was reached and in the bold 
youth’s hand. Had he moved on without stopping, 
the decayed wood might have borne its burthen a lit- 
tle longer, but the unavoidable pause in grasping the 
shaft brought his whole weight for an instant upon a 
particular point. The branch cracked. He threw 
the arrow at the Count’s feet just as the bough broke 
from the tree with a crashing noise and fell down the 
abyss. A cry of terror burst from the crowd. 

In that dreadful moment, when his sole support gave 
way, the youth’s daring coolness did not fail him. 
With a nervous effort, that snapped the rotten bough 
clear from the tree, he sprung forward as far as possible 
into the air. His only hope was to catch the bridge a few 
feet on one side in his descent, and he barely succeeded. 
His fingers just closed upon the rail, and though the 
sudden shock in falling nearly swung him away, life 
depended upon his grasp, and he steadily maintained 
it for a second. Then he lightly leaped upon the 
bridge, crossed it, and picking the arrow from the 
ground, whence no one had thought of removing it, 
placed it in the Count’s hands. 

The peasants broke into shouts of triumph. Even 
the Count’s harsh features wore a smile of admiration 
as he said, 

“ Now, gallant boy, ask the boon.” 

Albert looked steadily at the young Countess until 
she shivered under his gaze. He stepped forward 
and offered to take her hand within hisown. Trem- 
bling with recent excitement and conscious of nothing 
but the movements of one, so miraculously preserved 
to her love, she yielded to the only impulse of her 
heart and kneeled with him at her father’s feet. 

Count Rudolin whitened with rage at this presump- 
tuous act. A storm of passion swept into his heart 
and almost burst the frame that was unable to contain 
it. For a few moments his retainers looked to see 
him fall in convulsions, as had often happened when 
anything roused his ungovernable fury. At length 
he spoke a few words in a hoarse, stammering hiss. 

“ Bind and dungeon the madman. On with your 

sports, simple fools.” 
Without noticing Lilien he walked hurriedly to the 
castle, the silver arrow still in his hands. In his joy 
at its recovery, he had vowed not to part with it 
throughout the day. The only reward of its restorer 
was a dungeon. 





In the evening, the great hall of the castle was 
brilliantly illuminated, and thrown open for dancing. 





Count Rudolin was there, somewhat more composed 
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416 The Silver Arrow. 


than he had shown himself a few hours before. But 
with a darker expression than common upon his 
countenance. The talisman of his house was still 
firmly grasped in his hand as if he feared to lose it 
again. Perhaps he thought of what young Albert 
had gained in exchange for risking his life. 

Lilien too was there, no longer quietly beautiful, 
but discomposed and each moment casting around 
vague glances, which seemed to implore assistance. 
Melchior received one and obeyed the mute sign to 
approach her. 

“ Can you not save him, father Melchior ?” 

“ No harm of life or limb will come to Albert. I 
know that which will set him free, and if it comes to 
the worst I will speak.” 

“ Save him then as he is. Can you talk so coolly 
of the danger to the son whom you have adopted as 
your own !” 

“ Countess Lilien, he can be relieved only by your 
own fall. Do you consent to the sacrifice? Bethink 
you, before you speak.” 

“T need no thought. 
matter what happens to me. 
wretched than I am now.” 

«“ Then I will do it,’ exclaimed the old man. “It 
is time,—full time that the whole truth was known.” 

He struck his harp; the dancing ceased, and all 
gathered around the minstrel for his accustomed song 
and tale. But when their attention was secured, he 
commenced abruptly with the recital of his story, ad- 
dressing himself particularly to Count Rudolin. 

« There once lived a baron whose life was cheered 
by a good and beautiful lady. She died and left him 


Say what you know—no 
I cannot be more 





but one pledge of their happiness—a newly born 
child. Years passed by, and the young Countess ar- | 
rived just upon the verge of womanhood, lovely as | 
her mother before her and blessed by all. But un- 
fortunately she loved a peasant, and this awakened 
the baron’s wrath. The Count Rudolin, discovering 
that she was not his child,— 

“ Stop !” shouted a loud voice. The Count placed 
himself in front of the old minstrel and eyed him 
sternly. ** Melchior, it was of Count Rudolin that 
you spoke. Speak on now what you have to say.” 

“TI spoke,” said Melchior calmly, “ of the noble 
Count Rudolin and my daughter, Lilien. The nurse, 
who attended upon the Countess at her death, was 
my wife. She had been angered by her lady, and 
had vowed a deep revenge, which should strike into 
the very House of Rudolin. This was done by palm- 
ing off another child as the daughter of the Countess. 
Her mistress soon died, and who was there to suspect 
or know more than the confidential nurse ?” 

* What proof is there that you do not lie ?” said 
the Count coolly, without manifesting belief or dis- 
belief in the story. 

« My own oath and the attested confessions of my 
wife, just before her own death, are sufficient. But 
there is another kind of testimony, to which you 
would give greater credence. The silver arrow of 





the House of Rudolin was given to your ancestor just 


before the birth of an heir. The child brought with 
him into the world an arrow distinctly marked upon 
his arm, and this has distinguished all his descen- 
dants. You bear such a mark upon your own per- 
son, and you have heard that your child also carried 
this seal of its descent. Look here!” He bared the 
finely swelling arm of Lilien up to her snowy shoulder, 
but there was no trace upon that soft, fresh skin. 


“ This should suffice for you. I demand my daugh- 
ter, Lilien.” 

“ It is enough !—take her. By heavens, false man, 
I might have known that no blood of mine could 
have sought to mingle itself with a peasant’s race. 
Aye! bring forward young Albert. He shall have 
the very boon he asked this morning. Stop! he is 
not your son:—I have been told that you adopied 
him.” 

“ He is not my son. 
since,” Melchior replied. 

“ Then, in the fiend’s name, let them wed. 
mon the chaplain hither.” 

And in a few moments they were duly married. 

“ Melchior, I have interrupted your story.—I will 
finish it for you. Count Rudolin found that she was 
not his daughter, and married her to a chance-born, 
who felt it no dishonour to mingle his poor blood with 
that of a traitor’s daughter. And the betrayed man 
soon worthily punished the traitor. Mark that part 
of the story, false Melchior. Now, let this merry- 
making cease. Away ! all of you.” 


“ My Lord Count has not quite finished the story. 
When the nurse gave her own daughter to the lady, 
she took a child in exchange. And that child is Al- 
bert, whom you, noble Count, unthinking of Provi- 
dence, in your haste have married to my daughter. 
See ! upon his arm is the arrow which belongs to the 
House of Rudolin.” There was indeed a_ faint 
straight mark upon the flesh which bore some simili- 
tude to an arrow. 

The whole frame of Count Rudolin seemed torn 
with silent yet terrible emotion. There was no joy 
at recovering his lost son manifested in his working 
features, but shame at the degradation to his race in 
that marriage, and rage against him who had caused 
it. He tottered up to Melchior and raised his arm, 
while his white lips whispered, “ my blood is joined 
with yours, traitor.” The blood suddenly rushed to 
his face in apoplectic fullness: he dropped his arm 
and wavered a moment, then fell heavily to the 
ground. ‘The shaft which he had held loosely in his 
hand, was pointed upwards and transfixed his body 
as its whole weight pressed suddenly upon it. He 
stirred once and died. 

Melchior solemly waved back the peasants as they 
crowded around the body. “ It is true then, that this 
fatal arrow, when it had missed the target, should 
find its mark in the archer’s heart. Let the body be 
removed. Yet why do I command in this hall. Al- 
bert of Rudolin, thou art Lord here, and you, Lilien, 
are mistress as before.” 


I adopted him many years 


Sum- 
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THE FALL OF RYDAL WATER. 


One of the first spots which the American traveller | lake perfect in all its parts. 


visits after landing in England is Rydal Mount, the 
residence of the Poet Wadsworth. Omnipotent 
power of Genius! A quiet bookish man, whose life 
had been passed in the most secluded manner possi- 
ble, who had made no brilliant speeches, headed no 
armies, amassed no wealth, but has simply written a 
few simple verses, so simple indeed, that they were 


It has even its little 
| green islands—on one of which is a heronry—and 
around it is a belt of wood-clad hills and noble moun- 
tains On the east is the little village, with its neat 
modern chapcl, built by Lady le Fleming. Passing 
up the lane by Glen Rothay, you soon arrive at Ry- 
|} dal Hall, the seat of the Le Flemings, and Words- 

The park of Ry- 


| worth’s cottage on Rydal Mount. 
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adopted in the nursery and laughed at in Reviews,| dal Hall is the finest in these parts. Large trees are s 
when they first appeared, takes up his residence at| rarely met with in this district ; but those here would r- 
an out-of-the way village in a sequestered part of the | do honour to a southern domain, while the views you i 
country, when suddenly it becomes an Exnglish-shrine,| gain from among thern are such as only Rydal can ha 
one of the “ Meccas of the Mind,” and every thing! show. In the park are a couple of far-famed water- er 
connected with it; the trees, the rocks, the streams, | falls. The largest tumbles into a deep glen, and 9 
the views and the falls, become sacred objects in the | though not wilder than suits the vicinity of a lordly * 
eyes of the world, and Rydal is thenceforth a classi¢ | residence, has a grand appearance. But it is the les- 
sound, a name linked with poetry, and enrolled onj| sor or Lower fall that is the most famous. It is one ® ¢ 
the scroll with the Helicons of literature. of the very daintiest little caseades that ever delight- . 
The beautifully engraved view, which we present! ed the eye. Being in a pleasure ground it appears in a 
our readers, of Rydal Falls, is the first one that has! danger of being improved by the landscape gardener us 
been published in this country. into trimness, but happily a wiser taste watches over it. o 4 
A recent English writer says of the beautiful sheet! It is left to the skilful management of Nature, who : 
of water which has been sanctified by the genius of | seems to have set her ‘ tricksiest spirit’ to deck it, and & 
Wadsworth, “ Rydal Lake isa gem. Small enough| care is taken by its human guardian to prevent 23 
to lie in one of the bays of Windermere, it yet is al profane hands from meddling with her devisings. Be 
43 
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THE BATTLE OF EUTAW SPRINGS: 


OR HOW 


TO MANAGE 


THE BULLETS. 


NO. V. 


[ORIGINAL.] 


Wasutneton had gained imperishable laurels when 
Braddoek fell at Monongahela ; he had been known 
as a warrior, and the path which leads to fame and 
glory was open before him—and the magic mirror 
of fate held up to his view a bright and prosperous 
future. 

The name of General Greene had not dawned upon 
the world, and he was searcely known out of the imme- 
diate circle of his acquaintance. It had not reached 
the halls of Congress, and its possessor little dreamed 
that it would ever be known outside the boundary of 
his native State. 

There are those who spend a life time in toil- 
ing for fame, and only grasp the bubble as they are 
descending to the grave. There are others again, 
who by one bold and vigorous effort shake off the 
skackles which have bound them to obscurity and 
spring at once into a new existence—to honour and 
distinetion—such a man was General Greene. 

The first that was ever heard of him was on the 
morning of the 6th of June, 1775, when he was seen 
marching into Cambridge, at the head of the Rhode 
Island troops with the rank of Major-General. He 
created a favourable impression, and the next month 
when Washington arrived to take command of the 
army, the name of Greene was associated with his.— 
They were united never to be separated. 

“Who is General Greene?” asked some, “ we 
never heard of him before.” The reply was that his 
father is one of the Society of Friends, an honest and 
chivalrous old gentleman—a blacksmith, and engaged 
in making anchors and heavy iron work for ships, for- 
ges, &c., besides preparing any quantity of canon 
balls and other disagreeable articles for presentation 
to the enemies of his country. Though unable to 
give his son more than a scanty education in child- 
hood, he was liberally instructed in regard to morality 
and self-government, without attention to which all 
the learning in the world would have been but of lit- 
tle benefit to him. 

As Greene grew older his strong mind rapidly de- 
veloped itself. He discovered his intellectual wants, 
and immediately set about self-instruction. He im- 
proved very fast, and in 1770 he was sent to the 
legislature of the State, and soon became noted in 
that body for sayacity and good sense. 

Washington was not long in discovering his merits. 
He was with him in the summer, autumn and winter 
of 1775-6, when the American army were besieging 
the British in Boston. Throughout the whole of the 
campaign he displayed those distinguishing traits of 
character which afterwards shed upon his name the 
lustre of immortality. On the 26th of August, 1776, 
the Commander-in-Chief, for his gallantry and devo- 
tion to the cause, presented him with a brigadier- 
general’s commission in the continental army, the 
highest grade that could at that time be given him, 
which he accepted. He also received a promise from 











the Commander-in-Chief that on the first opportunity 
which presented itself he should be promoted. 

When Washington crossed the Delaware, on the 
memorable night of the 26th of December, 1776, and 
made an attack on the Hessians at Trenton, on the 
morning of that day the foremost and the bravest 
there with him was General Greene. At Princeton, 
when gloom hovered around them, and when all was 
dark and dismal! for the future, Greene was there en- 
couraging the troops and nerving them on to glory 
and greatness. Had he participated in no other bat- 
tles than those of Brandywine, Monmouth, and Ger- 
mantown, his name would have been one of the 
brightest among those who “ fought and bled” in the 
cause of American liberty. ‘The army, it will be re- 
membered, passed a most distressing winter, being de- 
plorably deficient of provisions and supplies. With 
Washington, Greene remained undiscouraged, and 
exhibited the great powers of his indomitable soul— 
always ready to face danger and confront difficulties, 
never murmuring, but hoping and struggling for the 
best. 

Compare the present with the past, and how many 
such noble spirits will you find hovering in our midst ? 
There was no place seeking then, no shrewd and 
cunning trickery at work to fan the blaze of “ public 
opinion,” for the purpose of self-elevation, no selfish 
and sinister motives actuating their movements—but 
there was a struggle, terrible and fearful, a struggle 
for liberty and equal rights, a struggle to resist tyrrany 
and oppression, a struggle for home, and the happi- 
ness of millions yet unborn. 

The Southern campaign of General Greene was 
not only attended with privations innumerable, but 
the troops were exposed to difficulties and dangers on 
every side. Humanity revolts at the distress and 
misery endured by the inhabitants of the Carolinas at 
the time he commenced his operations.* ‘Town rose 


* The subjoined paragraph, from Johnson's Life of Genera! 
Greene, wil! give the reader a more satisfactory idea of the pre- 
vailing spirit of those times :— 

‘In the hour of festivity, one Brown had indulged himself in 
indiscreet censure of the revolutionary party. He had done 
worse—he had committed a fanlt less easily forgiven—he had 
ridiculed them. Being apprised that their resentment was excited, 
he attempted to escape; bat he was closely pursued, brought 
back to Augusta, tried before a committee of surveillance, and 
sentenced to be tarred and feathered and carted, unless he 
recanted, and took the oath of allegiance prescribed by the 
administration of Georgia. Brown was a firm man, and resisted 
with a pertinacity that should have commanded the respect ot his 
persecutors. But the motives of a mob are too precipitate to 
admit of the intrusion of generous feeling. After undergoing the 
painful and mortifying penance prescribed by the committee 
without yielding, it is too trae that he was doomed to have his 
naked feet exposed to a large fire, to subdue his stubborn spirit ; 
but in vain ; and he was at length turned loose by a group of 
men, who never once dreamed that the simple Indian trader 
would re-appear an armed and implacable enemy. He first 
visited the loyalists of Ninety-Six, conserted his measures with 
them, then made his way to St. Augustine, received a Colonel’s 
commission, placed himself at the head of a band of desperate 
refugees,and accompanied Provost in his irruption into Georgia 














up against town, village against village, neighbour 
against neighbour, brother against brother, in fact the 
darkest and,.worst of crimes were committed every hour 
of the day and night. While General Greene and 
others endeavoured: to the best of their ability to put 
a stop to such inhuman conduct, the greater part of 
the British officers strived to encourage it. 

Passing over the various battles in which General 
Greene figured so conspicuously, we will take a 
glance at his movements previous to the battle of Eu- 
taw Springs. Lord Rawdon had returned to Eng- 
land and left Lieutenant-Colonel Stewart in com- 
mand of the British oops in South Carolina, who in 
the beginning of September, 1781, took post at Eutaw 
Springs. The American army at this time was suf: 
fering terribly from privation. The men were in a 
condition pitiable in the extreme. Starvation, misery, 
and distress stared them in the face on every side. 
They had nothing to look to for consolation and sup- 
port, but the happy thought of exterminating forever the 
black hearted despots who would crush them, if they 
could have, beneath their feet. This, the almost forlorn 
hope of accomplishing their darling object, revived 
their drooping spirits, and strengthend their arms in 
the hour of trial. General Greene’s* account shows 
for itself what they suffered. 

Greene, it has been said by many, was one of the 
most remarkable men in the American army, and 
besides other marked and peculiar traits, he possessed 
“the caution of Fabius, and the energy of Julius 
Ceszer. He rose from disaster as fresh as if he had 
gained a victory, always cool, scientific and prompt ; 
no officer ever said Greene has made a mistake, but 
every one gave him credit for almost supernatural 
sagacity, precisely where it was wanted.” 

From the hills of Santee, General Greene marched 
against Lieutenant Colonel Stewart at Eutaw 
Springs. ‘The forces were nearly equal, amounting 
on each side to about two thousand men. The 
Americans were eager for battle, notwithstanding 
they were suffering all that humanity could suffer 
without sinking under the load of affliction. The 


His thirst for revenge appeared afterwards insatiable ; and, be- 
sides wantonly hanging many of the prisoners, he subjected the 
families of the whigs, who were out in service, to accumulated 
sufferings and distress. It was not long after, he was left in 
command at Augusta, by the British General, that Colonel 
Clarke, with a determined party of the militia, whose families he 
had persecuted, aimed a well directed blow at his post. But 
Brown provea himself a man of bravery and conduct, and he 
well knew that at all times that he was fighting for his life. 
After a severe and partially successful contest, the approach of a 
= of Indians, obliged Clarke to retreat, and leave his wounded 
ehind him. with a letter addressed to Brown, requesting that he 
would parole them to their plantations. But Brown’s thirst for 
revenge knew no bounds. It had been irritated in this instance 
by a wound which confined him to his bed. The unhappy 
prisoners, twenty-eight in number, were all hung; thirteen of 
them were suspended to the railing of the staircase, that he might 
feast his eyes with their dying agonies.’ 


* He says, ‘‘ we have three hundred men without arms, and 
more than one thousand so naked, that they can be put on duty 
only in case of desperate nature. We have been all winter in 
want of arms and clothing. The subsistence of the army is 
wretched.’’ Again he says, ‘‘ I have been seven months in the 
field, without taking off my clothes. At the battle of Eutaw 
springs, hundreds of my men were as naked as they were born. 
Posterity will scarcely believe that the bare loins of many brave 


men, who carried death into the enemy’s ranks, at the Eutaw, | 


were galled by the cartouch boxes, while a folded rag, or a tuft 
of moss, protected the shoulders from sustaining the same injary 
from the musket. Men of other times will inquire by what 
magic was this army kept together? By what supernatural 
power was it made to fight ?” 



















































The Battle of Eutaw Springs. 419 


| glimps of a red coat was the signal for a general 
|shout, and many were the bullets that went whistling 
| through the air the moment the colour was exhibited 
ito the gaze of the continentals. 

In the army of General Greene was a tall, raw- 
boned, uncouth looking Yankee, who rejoiced in the 
'cognoman of Jeremiah Whitlock, but oftentimes 
answered to the appellation of “ Old Bullets,” a 
name which was given him by the troops, on account 
of a peculiar habit he had of “dodging” the shot 
jand shells. He didn’t care much for the bullets’ he 
| said, “ when they came out boldly and looked a feller in 
| the face, but the sneaking hissing chaps” belonged to 
another family—there was no dependence to be pla- 
_ced on them, no dependence at all. A good many 
|of the soldiers discovered at various times, that what 
he said was the truth, although they could not possess 

themselves of the singular faculty which he was 
blessed with, that of “ dodging the bullets on all tryin’ 
occasions.” Practice makes perfect it is said, but in 
this case of bullet dodging, it entirely failed in accom- 
plishing any thing of the kind, as many a poor fellow 
| found out to his cost. Whitlock was always in the 
| thickest of the fight, when not by the side of the 
General, and strange to say, that throughout the 
whole war he received but one or two flesh wounds, 
although, he would occasionally get a stray bul- 
let in his hat, and sometimes one would form rather 
a close acquaintance with his body garments ; but he 
some how or other took good care that the familiarity 
was productive of no serious consequences. At the 
time of the battle of Eutaw Springs, he was in his 
forty-third year, and although he had been subjected 
to all manner cf privation and fatigue, he was as 
hale, hearty, and lively as he was on the day he first 
marched into Cambridge with General Greene. He 
had been with him in every fight since that time, and 
by his bravery and noble qualities as a soldier, aside 
from his character as a humorist, he had won the es- 
teem of the General, who oftentimes favoured him in 
his whims and oddities. He had elected himself an 
especial “ body guard,” and would oftentimes highly 
amuse the General and his troops by his eccentricities. 
During long marches when the scourching sun would 
come pouring down with terrible effect, and the men 
were ready to drop down from hunger and exhaus- 
tion, he would enliven their spirits by his quaint and 
witty expressions, and now and then relate some 
queer anecdote, in which, of course, he figured in the 
‘capacity of hero. His manner, notwithstanding his 
roughness was engaging, and he became a general 
favourite with all who knew him. Long after peace 
had been proclaimed, and the troubles and the diffi- 
culties with the mother country settled, were the 
stories of “ Jerry Whitlock, or the Bullet Dodger,” 
revamped and related to eager listeners both old and 
young, and there were many who often wished they 
could see him again when in his glory. 

On the morning of the 8th of September, the day 
on which the battle was fought, Jerry might have 
been seen sitting by the side of the table on which 
the General was writing, having in his hand, and 
occasionally elevating in the direction of his lips a 
very suspicious looking vessel, which, on the outside 
|was marked with two conspicious letters, “ J. W.” 
for the express purpose, no doubt, of informing all 
treespasers that the proprietor of the aforesaid initials 
was also the proprietor of the aforesaid suspicious 
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vessel. His long sandy hair hung in huge locks on 
his shoulders, and by the length of the beard on his 
face, one would pretty naturally suppose that it was 
some weeks since the last “ crop” had been gathered 
in. Occasionally his eyes would glance at the Gen- 
eral, and seeing that all was right, he would lean 
forward as if in the act of shutting himself up, then 
stretching out his shadowy legs, he would open again, 
and take a yery strong and a very long pull at the 
suspicious vessel. 

“I’m puttin’ in the fightin’ timber, General,” said 
Jerry as he saw Greene glance at him with his 
eagle eye—* I’m a firin’ up, and if we don’t make the 
sritishers smell something like brimstone to-day, you 
may tell the folks to hum that Jerry Whitlock is a 
coward.” 





The General smiled but made no reply. 

“Take that,” said he, handing him the letter he 
had just been writing, “to Colonel Lee, and tell 
him that I will expect all to be in readiness in twenty 
minutes. Hurry, do not delay a moment.” 

“ Sartin, General,” said Jerry as he received it, 
“T’ll be there in less time than you can whittle off 
the end of a toothpick.” 

As King Richard on a similar occasion observed, 
all was “ bustle, bustle,’ among the troops, each man 
preparing himself in the most determined manner for 
the approaching struggle. 

The Americans commenced the attack, braking up 
a part of the British line, but they were received 
with considerable firmness by the veteran corps on 
the points of their bayonets. The struggle soon be- 
came fierce and deadly, and the shrieks and groans of 
the wounded and the dying were heard on every side. 
The ranks were for a time intermingled, and the offi- 
cers and the men fought desperately hand to hand. 
Ata lucky moment Lieutenant Colonel Lee turned 





the British left flank, charged them in the rear, and 





Shakspeare. 





by a very skillful maneuver drove them from the 


field.* Ahead of all others in pursuit was Jerry 
Whitlock, who dunng the fight was noticed by Gen- 
eral Greene standing where the shot came thickest 
and fastest, never for a moment flinching, but always 
cool and collected. : 

This battle gave the death blow to the power of 
Cornwallis in the South. The American heroes were 
crowned with fresh laurels, and the fire of patriotism 
which seemed quenched, but was only concealed, 
burst forth in every direction. 

Among those who were complimented by General 
Greene, for gallantry and good behaviour, was Jerry 
Whitlock. 

“Tam glad, very glad that you escaped unhurt,” 
said Greene, “ but I do not see how you managed to 
do so, for you were always where the bullets were 
the thickest.” 

“Why, you see, General,” replied Jerry, shutting 
himself up and then opening again, “ why, you see, 
| winked at’em, and they took the hint and passed 
the other way.” 

Jerry Whitlock was promoted. 


* The British on their retreat, took post in a large three-story 
brick house, and in a picketed garden : and from their advan 
tageous positions renewed the action. Four six pounders were 
ordered up before the house ; but the Americans were compelled 
to leave their pieces and retire. They formed again at a sinall 
distance in the woods; but General Greene thinking it inex 
pedient to renew the desperate attempt, left a strong picket on 
the field of battle, and retired with his prisoners to the ground 
from which he had marched in the morning. In the evening of 
the next day, Lieutenant- Colonel Stewart, leaving seventy of his 
wounded men, and one thousand stand of arms, moved from 
Eutaw towards Charleston. The loss of the British, inclusive of 
prisoners, was supposed to be not less than eleven hundred men. 
rhe loss of the Americans in killed, wounded, and missing, was 
abont half that number. This battle was attended by con- 
sequences very advantageous to the Americans, and may be 
considered as closing the revolutionary warin South Carolina.’’— 


| Howard Hinton, 





SHAKSPEARE, 


As anything relating to Shakspeare is interesting | 
to the whele world, we have copied below one of his 
most beautiful sonnets. Shakspeare’s sonnets though 
embodying as much of his mighty genius and com- 
mand of language as any ot his world-renowned | 
plays, are comparatively little known, except to his} 
most enthusiastic admirers. Accompanying this is| 
a correct outline portrait of the immortal Bard, copied | 
and engraved from an old medallion head, pronounced | 
by good judges to be a life like-likeness. Our readers will | 
observe that all the marked characteristics of his noble | 
head are preserved in this copy with unusual fidelity. 





j 
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SONNET. 


J.eT me not to the marriage of trne minds 

Admit impediments. Love is not love 

Which alters when it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove : 

Oh, no! it is an ever-fixed mark, 

That looks on tempests and is never shaken ; 

It is the star to every wandering bark, 

Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be taken. 
Love’s not Time's fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come ; 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 

But bears it ont e’en to the edge of doom. 

If this be error, and upon me proved, 

I never writ, por no man ever loved. 
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AMERIC 


BY MOTLEY 


NEW 


No. 


AN WRITERS. 


MANNERS, ESQ. 


1. 


“THE AUTHOR OF THE QUAKER CITY.” 


[ORIGINAL.] 


THERE was a time (and the memory of the oldest 
inhabitants need not be taxed to recall it) when no jour- 
nal nor periodical criticised American works, save 
when a British review, for the amusement of its 
readers, vouchsafed a little mirth at our expense. 
There was a time when newspaper notices, paid for 
in advance, and written by either author or printer, 
were the only comment on the birth of a book. 

Tell us, O, ye publishers of American novels, le- 
gends and so forth—tell us, has that time passed 
away? Do you not write your own notices, as of 
yore ? 

Answer, ye authors! Do ye have now, instead of 
the rabid snarl of wnpaid censure, or the sickening 
sugar candy of forestalled praise—do ye have fair, 
honest, impartial analysis?’ If ye say yea,—then, in- 
deed, times have changed. 

Some years ago,—before the era of leatherstocking 
novels and electro-galvanic histories of great men— 
lived, wrote, and starved, in the good city of brothers, 
a poor author named Brown—Charles Brockden 
Brown—who wrote first for fame, then for bread, and 
at last from very despair; and whose works were 
published by piece meal, and bound in blue covers 
like the New England Primer. Well, by some chance, 
a stray copy of some of these books fell into the hands 
of a British reviewer, and probably after dinner, too ; 
for, lo! it was criticised fairly and good naturedly, 
and pronounced good—good, though American! It 
was even extolled, quoted from, recommended by the 
aristocratic reviewer, as worthy of being read by the 
enlightened British nation. 

Upon that hint, the American echoes of transat- 
lantic thunder, “ spake!” ‘They began all at once to 
discover merit in the writings of poor, unknown, un- 
thought of, Brockden Brown. Straight way, another 
edition of his works was issued by a speculating 
publisher, and the struggling author beheld for a mo- 
ment a perspective of sunshine. But he never lived 
to bask in its beams, poor fellow! for his friends were 
few, and he had no impudence nor assurance to back 
his literary claims. 

So his works were soon neglected again, (especially 
as the British reviews ceased praising him,) and his 
family saw him pine day by day, and at last die, star- 
ved—body and soul, literally starved! 

But this was long ago. 

Now, times have changed, and genius and talent like 
Brockden Brown’s are superogatory. Authors now, 
particularly novelists, spring up in a night like Jonah’s 
gourd, and wither in the overpowering sun of their 
own success. The English language, thanks to 
modern improvements, has become subservient to 
wind and steam. A recipe can now be furnished 
for a novel, just as for a pudding or an omelet. It is 


trade, and hook his material—he need but obey the 
old ceok-book direction—* first catch” (not a fish, 
but) an author! 

It makes little difference what sort of a fish—we 
mean, author—the publisher catches ; in fact, it need 
be neither fat nor tender—but great care is necessary 
that it be not too slippery a one. When caught, the 
preparations for the table is facile—wine-sauce, cigar 
smoke, etcetera, being (of course) provided. The 
/author may then be served up to’the public at all 

hours, under yellow covers, or in wooden plates ; care 
being taken that his merits have been previously 
| trumpeted (like those of show beef in the market) 
'by the avants-couriers of the daily press, without 
' which the author (the novelist, especially.) is a most 
| difficult dish to manage well ;—there being so many 
condiments necessary to his proper digestion by the 
epicures who dine at the tables d’hotes of “ Literary 
Depots.” 
Once, it is true, knowledge of human nature, free 
and sound discussion of social things, with a dash of 
‘true wit, and a sprinkling of pure sentiment, the 
| whole seasoned with common sense, were deemed 
|the standard of a good intellectual repast; such a 
| one as Sterne, Addison, Goldsmith, and other worthy 
| cuisiniers were used to provide for the popular 
|wants. These sterling old cooks had their own 
ideas of what food was wholesome, and calculated to 
induce and nourish true tastes ; and they acted honestly 
on those ideas, and directed the results of their art to 
the formation of a clear, discriminating literary appe- 
tite. 

But,—now !—what sort of an author must be 
served up at this season? Not an Addison nora 
| Goldsmith—these are too tame ; we must have hotter, 
| higher-flavoured, heavier dishes. We must have 

melo-dramatic banquets, with a sheet-iron orchestra 
crashing its music—the leader of it, a gentleman with 
'cloven feet, blowing the serpents. There must be 
| Byronic drinking-flasks, fashioned from sculls, and a 
sepulchral chairman at the head of the table, like the 

corpse that presided at Egyptian feasts. Dancing 
| skeletons must rattle their bones, like the castanets of 
| coryphées in a ballet, and all sorts of ghastly figures 
surround the board, where, like Der Freyschutz in 
his charmed circle, the modern novelist casts his sil- 
ver bullets to shoot leaden-headed popularity. 

The flavour of our novelist, to suit modern tastes, 
| must not only be piquant—it must be startling. Every 
body has heard, probably, of the old soldier's interview 
| with the devil, where his Satanic Majesty was per- 
| suaded that a loaded musket was a pipe, and induced 
| thereupon to request a whiff or two. Our soldier ac- 
| cordingly placed the muzzle of his gun in the enemy’s 
' mouth, and pulling the trigger, discharged the contents 














necessary only for a publisher to follow Isaac Walton's | down his throat; upon which Satan returned the 
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musket, remarking that the “ tobacco was a little too | pulses ; but untried, untempted. Well, this student, 
strong.” like every one, steps out of seclusion and inaction, 

But, precisely as strong as the old soldier's pipe,| and places his feet over the threshold of probation 
must our novelist be, to tickle the palate of our copper- | He sees, hears, learns, what he was quite unused to 
throated public—brimstone, saitpetre, and kreosote, | He is tempted, and overcome, and, with all his beau. 
must be used like olive oil ; and the whole affair pass, | tiful theories, hopes, and resolves, falls a victim to 


like loaf-sugar through a refining process in which | passion, doubt, and despair. 
blood shiall be the main agent. | This story was called “ Adrian the Neophite.”’* 
But, let us concentrate ourselves upon our subject, | The thread is beautifully wrought, and remarkable as 
and proceed with true aldermanie earnestness to its} the production of a youth of our author's years. 
discussion. About this year of American indepen- | There is, with all its faults of verbiage and tautology 
dence and Mexican belligerency, we may safely esti- | of ideas, a strikingly fresh, vivid, and truthful vein of 
mate the tribe of novelists to be numerous enough to | poetic lofty feeling running through it ; and its know- 
merit the name claimed by that individual in holy | ledge of the heart, evinced that the author drank 
writ who was possessed of many devils. Could the | more deeply of the heart’s intuitive lore, than of the 
converged sound of the myriad quills now creating | muddied fountain of external knowledge. This was 
catastrophes, be made audible at once to mortal ears, | good, for the heart is a better teacher than the head. 
or could a glimpse be caught of the united blaze from Then, in the rage of the French literary leprosy, 
the multitude of romantic eyes fixed at this moment | there came out a book by (as the title-page informs 
on foolscap paper,—surely, thunder and lightning | us) “ An Unknown Author.”t It was a romance of 
would be feeble when compared with the sound and | the middle ages, and was obviously of the Radcliffian 
sight thereof. | school ; that is, it wasa perfect “ infernal machine” of 
At the head of this army of occupation (for it oc- | terror and mystery. The immortal life-giving “ Za- 
cupies the literary depots, mammoth newspapers, and | noni” draught, the secret societies of German legends, 
trunk-makers’ shops) rises—graviter commodus— | phantoms, mysterious strangers, subterranean marvels, 
Mr. George Lippard, of Philadelphia, or rather|a@ da Cornelius Agrippa, Castle of Otranto, ‘Three 
“ George Lippard, Esquire, of the Quaker City,” | Spaniards, and a dozen other tales of diablerie, were 
known as the author of many yellow-covered works, | the exciting constituents of this most exciting romance. 
and noted for an extremely jocose eccentricity that | There was scarcely an old story of terror that was 
leads him to imagine himself the mark for all the | not enlisted and drilled into ghostly service. And 
“slings and arrows” of a persecuting world. there was, both in construction and design, an evi- 
It is said that Mr. Lippard is a young man, and no| dence of a powerful fancy continually at work 
one can doubt it who reads his works—the style, as | spreading the supernatural feast, like a demon-cook 
yet, of his writing being sophomoric. He is ex- | decking an infernal board with horrible tit-bits. 
tremely industrious, too, if we are to judge of that| On one page you read a most graphic and minute 
fact from the number of large octavo pages which he, | description of breaking a criminal on a wheel, told 
with the assistance of steam-presses, has put forth ;| by the executioner, with the same sort of cool gayety 
always with a determinate resolution that they should | with which a parish doctor may be supposed to probe 
be read, volens volens, by the entire community. Inj} the wounds of charity hospital sufferers. Then, 
every “ preface” and “announcement,” he imforms | again comes a harrowing recital of the way they 
us, like the ostrich, that he is “ going to fly’—and | tore men to pieces with wild horses, dragging the 
stretches out his neck, and flaps his wings, in a man- | four quarters of the wretch to as many four points of 
ner that must satisfy every-body that he “ would if he | the compass; then an agonizing sketch of a death 
could.” by fire and suffocation ; then a secret execution ; the 
The earliest work of which we have any recollec- | whole interspersed with stabbings, poisonings, strang- 
tion, as bearing the name of this young geutleman, | lings, &c.—enough to make the fortune of a race of 
was one of sixteen pages, if we mistake not; and | small-fry Monk Lewises. 
this, we are now induced to think, is the very best of| | And coincident with and almost veiling all these hor- 
his productions—whether its petite size inclines us to | rors, natural, unnatural, and supernatural, glides along 
that opinion we cannot say. It wasa legend, we be- | a tissue of elaborate descriptive fretwork, varied with 
lieve, like many of his later attempts, but it was really | threads of rich thought, sometimes rising into positive 
a well-written article. At that time our author re- | sublimity, and always sustained and beautiful where 
sembled Brockden Brown in one particular, at least | self-sustained. There are passages scattered through 
—he was unknown. And the people among whom | the work, which are of a really happy vein, denoting 
he lived, doubtless, were an every day sort of a peo-| pure taste, delicate imagery, and the power of ex- 
ple, and we fear often smiled at the young scribbler, | quisite diction. Here is a paragraph artistically and 
and pitied him—-nay, perhaps, advised him to set to | naturally poetic :— 
work with his hands instead of his head, prophesying; “Her face was a poem written by the finger of 
that all his writing would never “ put money in his| God, in characters of youth and bloom; a poem 
purse.” We have not the least doubt that the good | whose theme was ever beauty and love, speaking its 
people treated him precisely thus, until the young man | meaning through the deep glances of a shadowy eye, 
became decidedly misanthropic. sending forth its messages of sweetness from the 
Well, about this time, he wrote and printed the | wreathing lip, or preaching its lessons of thought and 
“legend” of which we spoke ; and imbodied in its| purity, by the calm glory of the unclouded brow.”— 
structure the history of a young heart, tried in the | Ladye Annabel, p. 50. 


crucible of the world. He painted a student, a novice . 
* Adrian the Neophite, by George Lippard, ppht. 8vo. 1843. 


in the world’s ways, with a soul full of love for the t The Ladye Annabel, by * An Unknown Author.” 139 pp 
beautiful, with high moral perceptions and noble im- | avo, 1843. ' 


| 
| 
| 
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And the descriptive character of the following is; Up and down, with the most perplexing* sinuosi- 
vivid :— | ties, we seek to track this line of light, ull we are 

“Night among the mountains—oh, glorious and | tired of the chase, retracing, as we eternally do, our 
beautiful,” arose the voice of the Wanderer, as with one | own steps. ‘This is one of Mr. Lippard’s obvious 
bold grasp, be attained the topmost rock oi the hoary ) weaknesses, perhaps as much exemplified in this 
steep, rising far above forest and stream. “ Night} work as in any, that he involves his readers in a la- 
among the mountains,—the calm moonbeams sleep -| barynthine repetition of words, phrases, sentiments, 
ing on the lake, the boundless azure arching ee | and descriptions. He seems the victim of a singular 
the rolling sweep of forest, and the rugged outline of | idiosyneracy, that confounds him into the produc tion 
precipice “and ste ep—the far-off convent, its towers | of tautological phenomena. We need scarcely speak 
looming through the distance, like a cloud of evil | of the prejudiced scurrilities, and childish ridie ule of 
omen. Night among the mountains, glorious and! men and their manners, which mark the “ Quaker 
grand, and beautiful."—-Ladye Annabel, p. 94. | City,” as the author is well-known alre ady to be a 

But we must proceed to the books on our list, and | master of invective. 
leave the “ Ladye Annabel” with this comment:—j, Yet,as we said before, there are thoughts, and half- 
That it is a book of various merits and faults, the plot | seen glimpses of true and noble intellect, that will go 
well sustained in general, the incidents well dove- | far to redeem even this work from utter reprobation. 
tailed, though often crowded, the descriptions vivid,| We stumble upon them, and admire, yet grieve they 
but too circumspectly detailed—often, indeed, distress- | should be obscured by surrounding dirt. Indeed, in 
ingly minute. Yet, with all its faults, it is singularly | perusing many passages of this book, we are continual- 
meritorious as an effort of fancy, and the knowledge | ly reminded of the homely story of the cow, who gave 
of passion and descriptions of character, as weil as | @ teeming pail of luscious milk, and then unceremo- 
the legendary lore evinced, will be esteemed wonder- | niously piaced her hoof in the midst of it, dashing it 
ful in so young a writer. poisoned to the earth. 

The next work under our notice, is the “ Quaker Had our author, before he published a line, been a 
City,* a book of some five hundred octavo pages, pur- | patient labourer in the classic vineyard—had he even 
porting to be a revelation of “ Philadelphia Lite, Mys- | habituated his mind to the earnest study of our great 


tery aud Crime.’ | models—he might have been more subdued, elegant 


‘This is one of those works which are sure of a rapid | 
sale wherever there is a migratory or floating popula- | 
tion. It appeals, in structure, plot, incident, and very | 
otten language, to the very lowest sympathies and | 
tastes. Bearing upon its face the evidence that it is | 
founded upon a well-known and heart-rending do- 
mestic tragedy, (which, however, in his preface, our 
author most strenuously denies,) and combining in its 
material, the worst traits, actions, and feelings, of the 
outcast and criminal dregs of society, this book is ser- 
ved up to the public—a most delectable hash of hor- 
ror, superstition and ribaldry, equalled in point of va- 
riety and cookery, by nothing but the witch-kettle of 
Macbeth. From the significant cut upon the cover | 
of a lachrymose individual navigating the Delaware 
in a collin, to the welcome last page, we find it im- 
possible, as a whole, to tolerate the book. Murder, 
incest, fraud, and superstition, are materials too horrible 
(an our opinion) even for a yellow covered romance. | 

Yet the author of “ Adrian the Neophite,” could 
not wholly divest himself of his better garments. 
Gleaming out amid the lazzaroni-raiment of the 
* Quaker City,” we behold at times a true first-water 
diamond. ‘There are some fine thoughts even in this | 
bad book, which 


** Like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel,”’ 





| 
| 
gleaming out at times, but hidden generally where | 
the sympathetic virtuoso would never think of looking | 
for it. There is a bright, though ever- -deviating | 
thread of silvery light winding every where through | 
our author's conceptions. We catch glimpses of it 
while wallowing in a very slough of despond into 
which he has led us: we follow it, attempt to trace 
it, and the next moment plunge again to the mire, or 
tangled thicket, or vile bagnio of a prurient, morbid, 
and unnatural taste. 





* The Quaker City, or the Monks of Monk Hall, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Philadelphia, G. B. Zieber. 1845. 





and chaste, though perhaps not so original or force- 
ful. But he was doubtless forced into the literal 
field by necessity, and necessity also shaped his works 
—since we firmly believe the “ Quaker City” was 
written but to sell. 

And the “Quaker City,” we are informed, did sell; 
and we venture to assert that every copy disposed of, 
though it may have been a pecuniary profit, was a 
moral loss to the author. The extensive circulation 
of a book like that, which (no matter what the author 
intended) did, de facto, appeal to a cerrupt popular 
taste, could have no effect but one, and that ruinous 
to the author’s better reputation. It was not a work 
addressed to the intelligent or refined, nor one which, 


| read by the mass, was calculated to instruct or refine 


them. But it was one which, to be sold, pre-supposed 
a morbid appetite or perverted taste, on the part of 
the buyer. ‘The very cover and title page—with 
their characteristic ornaments——were evidence of what 
is here asserted. 

But, thank heaven! the notoriety of the “ Quaker 
City” was not true fame ; for if so, we should have 
need indeed of the “ school-master.” It gratified the 
appetites of a hundred thousand readers, it is true, but 
few among them could, for the life of them, see the 
silver thre¢ ad of light running through it. What were 
the beautiful thoughts or aspirations, or sublime ima- 
gery, that at times burst forth in its pages—what 
were these to readers of the “ Quaker City?” Why 
they were pearls cast before swine, mixed up with 
their scavenger fare ; they gulped all, it is true, bat 


| they cared little about the pearls, we are sure. 


The next work of our author's industry was 
“ Blanche of Brandywine,” revealing a new vein of 
Mr. L.’s imaginative mine, and dedicated to Henry 
Clay, who is said in the preface to be bound to the 
“heart” of the writer by “ strong ties.” 

In spite of this dedication, however, which would 
probably be a fair illustration of “ hero-worship,” for 
some American Carlyle to make the subject of a Quar- 
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terly article, and in spite of the Protean changes which 
the book has since undergone, in the shape of legends, 
dissected as occasion required, this Romance of the 
Revolution, we are free to say, is a very entertaining 
work, among the thousand ridiculous ones which this 
terribly-martyred subject has provoked. As its title 
implies, it is presumed to be founded on the incidents 
of that well-contested day, which beheld a barren vic- 
tory perch upon British banners ; and wherever the 
battle itse/f is the theme of our author, we are bound, 
if only from our amor patrie, to be pleased with the 
imaginative novelist. 

T’o be sure, he has made a mistake in having such 
stupendous death-scenes, and conflicts, and char- 
ges, and shocks of squadrons, in his description of the 
action of Chadd’s Ford, 11th September, 1777. We 
say, he has made a mistake, inasmuch as if he should 
take to writing French romances, and have occasion 


to describle the battles of Austerlitz, Borodino, or | 


Waterloo, he would find that he had prematurely ex- 


pended all his thunder in that of Brandywine ; for if 


we are to believe the book, the last-mentioned en- 
gagement was a perfect Titon battle, or one that 
could be matched only by that old affair before the 
gates of Ilium, where gods mingled with men in single 
combat. 
But n’ importe,——that is neither here nor there ; we 
must review the work as a literary production. ‘The 
lot, to begin, is a most startling one—as wonderful 
almost as that of “the Ladye Annabel.” We have 
discuised countesses fighting duels in the midst of the 
battle—noblemen and princes doing deeds worthy of 
Round Table Knights,—distressed demoiselles res- 
cued at precisely the eleventh hour and fifty-ninth 
minute ; and as many wonderful escapes, breakneck 
adventures, and surprising appearances and disappear- 
ances, as even fell to the lot of Don Galior, the puis- 
sant Amodis, Jack Shepperd, or the Fakir of Ava: 


and all these remarkable events happening in the | 


very unpretending valley of Brandywine, where a few 
brave farmers clubbed muskets, and withstood to the 
death a host of hireling soldiers. 

Now, we like romances to be romantic, and novels 
to possess novelty, and all that. But we are heartily 
tired of this eternal prate about princes, and noble- 
men, and blood-royal. In every mushroom book that 
springs up, we remark how mysterious male individuals 


usually turn out to be lords, and suspicious female | 


characters elaborate into sangre-azul princesses. 
And we are so decidedly unromantic, as to believe that 
this does not reflect the utmost credit on a republican 
writer, nor have the best effect upon his readers’ love 
of country. 

Yet, in this “ Blanche of Brandywine,” there are 
eloquent passages, and glowing descriptions, which 
stamp the author as a man whose powers are a thou- 
sand times greater than the pioneer-novelletists in 
whose wake he follows ; and we are pained to see a 
mind which possesses original genius, descending to 
avail itself of such threadbare appliances as rant and 
fustian. It is not his vocation—no strong intellect 
should pander to false tastes. He should remember 
that a mountebank’s popularity is evanescent, and 
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| that the only fame worth possessing, is the enduring, 
| culminating glory of him who achieves good. 
| “Washington and his Generals” is a melange of 
various sketches, which have appeared in the mam- 
|moth newspapers under the the title of “ Legends.” 
There was another work of the same name, written 
| by a Reverend Mr. Headley, which was published 
}about the same time, and which the author of the 
|“ Quaker City” contended was plagiarized from the 
{aforesaid “ Legends.” This gave rise to sundry let- 
| ters of Mr. Lippard in a mammoth newspaper, which, 
| however, were like the Dutch admiral’s cannonnade 
of the desert island, unanswered, save by their own 
sonorous echoes. So, the question of plagiarism re- 
/mains, like the inscription on Dighton Rock, a very 
abstruse subject. 

And speaking of “ inscriptions,’ our author seems 
to be exceedingly happy in these preludes to his sub- 
ject ; the dedication of the last-mentioned book being 
/an extremely Horation tribute to a sort of newspaper 
Macaenas of Mr. Lippard. The immediate induce- 
ment to the formation of this collection of “ curiosities 
| of literature,” appears to have been the fact that they 
| had enjoyed a most broad-cast newspaper circulation 
| —which was doubtless construed by our young au- 
thor’s advisers to be a proof of his astonishing popu- 
| larity. 

And if the fact that Mr. Lippard’s “ Legend,” ete. 
have circulated and been read, isa proof of their intrin- 
sic worth, then is our author one of the greatest ge- 
niuses of our day, and many judicious critics have 
| written themselves down asses by inditing an opposite 
‘opinion. But many things besides gold glisten very 
| brightly, and the popularity of “ model artistes” has 
not certified that the arts are popular. Now, like 
'“ model artistes,” Mr. L’s. legends took the public 
/eye. ‘They, in the first place, were patriotic, at least 
| they related to the “ times that tried men’s souls ;’— 
/in the next place, they were interesting, because they 
were well-sustained fictions blended with galvanized 
historical facts ; and lastly, they were short, and there- 
fore just fitted to be copied by country newspapers, 
| just as a succinct account of a murder or riot, (with 
plenty of adjectives, to season it) would have been 
copied. But, as to their historical accuracy, their 
literary merit, or even grammatical correctness, the 
least said about them the better; and it requires a 
caoutchoue conscience to tolerate the aberrations of 
| Mr. L’s. historic muse, a lady of most uncommon 
| looseness of character, who takes unbeccming liber- 
| ties with the dead and living, coquetting with Fact in 
| a way that shocks our notions of literary propriety. 
Now ina purely fictious work, we care not how 
near the Munchausen an author approaches, since the 
| antidote accompanies the dose, and renders it innox- 
‘ious. But where a writer purports to deal in the ac- 
‘tual, and to state things as they are or were, allow- 
| ing for embellishments, we certainly expect that he 
‘will at least not falsify history nor utterly demolish 
'facts. Therefore we are sorry to say, that the au- 
| thor of “ Legends of the Revolution” puts himself 
| out of the pale of critical merey by producing, from 
| carelessness or ignorance, the historic abortions which 
| are numberless throughout his writings. 
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are now subject to their beck and call. 
now swimming in the tide of prosperity, could not ex- 
plain if they would, the circumstances by which they 
emerged from the gloomy cavern of want and ob- 


plenty and notoriety. 
entailed upon the most vigorous memories. The 
Lethean draught can be swallowed, and often is ; and 
although the fountain from which it is drawn is fabled, 
yet the waters are to be obtained from the well of 
every man’s wishes. Some few there are who refuse 
to employ the questionable advantages of this inherent 


He was born in the city of New York, in the year 
1806, and is yet a comparatively young man. 


age, and retaining it long enough to enjoy ail its 
moral pleasures, and also acquire reputation for some 
honvurable and particular talent well excercised. Mr. 
Hoyt did not tarry, however, in the race for personal 
advancement. His parents were natives of this soil, 


overplus of this world’s goods. Our subject was 
sent to school in both city and country, where he re- 
mained until he was fourteen years of age. 
course, the education he received up to this time was 
merely that of a commen school. Necessity, or taste, 
or both combined, led him, at this epoch, to aid in the 
fulfilment of God’s cause upon the race of Adam, 
and he was, by turns, embryo mechanic and an ar- 
tist. 
which he then spent his time are computed, by one 
who knew him intimately, to have been “ various.” 
He laboured in a printing office a period of sufficient 
length to acquire the art of type-setting, and there 
are pages now extant which owe their metalic con- 
struction to his youthful industry. He was likewise 
a cabinet maker or carver, and bade fair, we are in- 
tormed, to achieve the skill of a very excellent worker 
in wood. While busied in these pursuits he produced 
drawings which gave proof of the unquestionable 
fact that had he concentrated his ambition upon the re- 


studio a finished limner. Long before he reached 
the age of manhood he attempted to wield the pen 


to tell, as we have never met with any specimen by 
which to judge. In his nineteenth year he contracted 
matrimony. A clergyman of repute states that his 
lady was “ one of the youngest, fairest and best of all 
Eve’s daughters,’ a superlative description, which 
probably is as correct as possible ; for there is no in- 


© 
« 


ing in its effects, as that of woman. ‘The course of 
life pursued by the Rev. Ralph Hoyt must convince 
all who become acquainted with it, that his character 


He is still blessed in the love of his first-chosen help- 
mate. 

The vocations we have specified as having been 
followed by him, were speedily abandoned, one after 
another, until our subject found himself entirely desti- 
tute, and with no prospect of adopting any one of the 


speedy abrogation of his wants. Through every one 
of his strange vicissitudes he preserved one desire, 
which had ever been paramount in his heart to all 
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were as lowly, in their youth, as the menials who | 
‘y* 
These people, 


scurity into the sunshine and the pleasant fields of 
Forgetfulness is sometimes | 


facility, of whom the Reverend Ralph Hoyt is one. | 


We | 


have known instances of men commencing life at his | 


and (as near as we can ascertain) did not possess an 


Of 


The mechanical and artistical employments in | 


sults of the pencil, he would have emerged from the | 


of the poet, but with what success we have no power | 


fluence, for good or for evil, so permanent and search- | 


was moulded under the most benignant of influences. | 


avocations he had indulged in to the agreeable or | 


others—that of one day becoming a minister of D; 
vine Truth! To a man of strict integrity, perse 
verance, and firmness of purpose, there is no terror ia 
surmounting every formidable difficulty in the hope 
of attaining a praiseworthy end. Dangers, that would 
| appal the talentless or the wicked, appear insignificant 
when opposed to the clever and determined seeker 
after good. The probability of the realization of a 
scheme that to the great human family would appear 
Utopian is ever apparent to the ambitious inventor, 
and if it be worthy the hope of realization, that hope, 
although, perhaps, long deferred, is ever gratified 
With his eye ever fixed on the pulpit, our subject 
continued to read and study through all the mutations 
of his destiny. Yet he cannot properly rank under 
the title of a self-educated man; for albeit, he ac- 
quired the major portion of his intellectual culture 
while he followed humble occupations, and filled the 
position of a common labourer, he was indebted to 
| friends for a deal of valuable instruction. His book 
|education finally reached the standard of usefulness 
if not of excellence, and that, together with a know- 
ledge of mankind rendered judicious by contingen- 
cies and sorrows, afforded him an available degree of 
talent, which has always yielded him an abundant 
harvest in the profession of his later years. 

The Rev. Ralph Hoyt has travelled over interest- 
ing parts of the world, and his peregrinations have 
| helped to store a mind naturally grasping and active 
| with information of the most beneficial character 
He was engaged in teaching during one portion of 
his eventful life, and contrived, with the emoluments 
'of that unpleasant pursuit and the profits of his pen, 
| (which pen he employed in the service of several of 
our best periodicals) to ensure the receipt of an envi- 
|able income. While thus engaged he devoted a goodly 
share of his hours to preparations in theology, and 
| was steadily and surely accomplishing the earnest de- 
sire which so powerfully actuated him. Here we 
have an example of the benefits of perseverance, 
and an illustration of the homely but true saying of 
“ Where there’s a will there’s a way.” We seea 
man entirely dependent upon his daily exertions fora 
livelihood, determinedly fitting himself at the cost 
of hard and unremitting study, for one of the noblest 
positions human beings can occupy ! 

How little do we know what we may do until we try! 
The lad who is taking down the shutters of a shop 
“ach morning for a mere living pittance, can, if he 
have courage and moral honesty, soon place himself 
in a commanding situation, and exercise the gifts 
'which have devolved upon him from the Creator to 
his own advancement, and, what is of more impor- 
tance, to that of his brethren. We have no right to 
sleep away our existence. The breath of life was 
breathed into our nostrils for a higher and holier pur- 
pose than that of simple personal use. We should 
be up and doing for society. The meanest lot may 
be transmitted into the highest. The mendicant boy 
is permitted to act for himself, and despite the disad- 

vantages dependent upon his fate, may spend the period 
of manhood in a sphere far different from that of his 
‘youth, if he be so inclined; and who among us has 
not experienced aspirations pointing far beyond those 
sanctioned by the rank to which we have, for the 
| present, been assigned ? 

| The church was the goal, to reach which Mr. Hoyt 
iso manfully strove, and he finally gained it,—under 


{ 

















what particular auspices, or by whose chief aid after| chosen are mostly rural. 
Nor are we positive as | neglects still, to discourse of the characteristics of 


his own, we are unable to say. 


to the exact period of his ordination as a deacon of; animated life. 


the Episcopal Church of England. Once within the 
pale of holy orders, he gradually advanced, step by 


step, with unfaltering nerve, in his chosen path,-—was, 


in proper course, made a Presbyter of the church, and 
eventually was rewarded with a Rectorship. 
duties of this, his frst Rectorship, he has fulfilled, up 
to the present hour, to the satisfaction of a select and 
estimable congregation, and we trust the day may be 
far hence when he shall relinquish their performance. 

His church is that of the “ Good Shepherd,” loca- 
ted on the corner of Market and Monroe streets. 
The congregation, to whose members he is devotedly 


attached,and who reciprocate his feelings of affection, | ture. 


was established by him in the Seventh Ward of New 
York City about two years ago. 
The Rev. Ralph Hoyt’s piety is of the quality most 


acceptable, in the view we take of sacred affairs, to | 
the great source from whence arises every endow- 


ment of grace. It is simple, unaffected, and earnest. 
Jt is founded in a just appreciation of a recognised 
faith, and strengthened by a sincere reliance upon the 
promised rewards to be meted out hereafter to those 
who have earned a title tothem. He is a vigorous 
thinker and a clear expounder, two essential qualifi- 
cations for a labourer in the gospel vineyard. His 
manner is eminently adapted to the acquirement of 
friends and admirers, while his style is of that charac- 
ter, which betraying the integrity and generous trust 
of its author, carries conviction home to these who are 
in a position to experience and understand it. The 
theological attainments of the Rev. Ralph Hoyt are 
by no means inconsiderable. They are solid and sub- 
stantial rather than dazzling—adapted to practice 
more than to the fabrication or support of theory. He 
is consistent in his views, mild in argument; and we 
may safely say devoid of blemish in his professional 
attributes, as far as mortal man can reasonably hope 
tobe. Were all the apostles of the gospel as useful, 
and guided by motives as pure and praiseworthy as 
is our subject, the clerical cloth would never suffer a 
reproach through the lukewarmness or ultraism of 
any one of its disciples. As he expresses himself in 
one of his poems, (the best of his gestation) called 
“Tue Worxp Sates,” so, we believe, he means :— 


“The best of all Istill have left,— 
My Faith, my Bible, and my God.”’ 


The Rev. Ralph Hoyt, as we stated in the initial 
part of this sketch, devotes much of his attention to 
elegant literary pursuits. Not that he expends any mo- 
dicum of the minutes belonging to his divine office, in 
the performance of the work ofa man of letters! None 
are more faithful to his flock than he. But he finds 
leisure to produce, now and then, a poem of undoubt- 
ed merit. We are not positive that he gives attention 
to prose to any extent, although we have reason for 
supposing that moral essays without number have 
been presented to the religious community by him. 
His poetry, although it does not come up to the high- 
est standard, is sufficiently meritorious to win for its 
author reputation of a desirable nature and compass. 
It is indicative of the man and his holy pursuits. It 
breathes “peace and good will” to all —is inculcative of 
the soundest morality, and is altogether possessed of a 
tendency that works the finest results. The subjects 
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Sometimes, however, he 


He delights to paint the peaceful 
‘landscape, and even in this he exposes his desire to 
perpetrate something in favour of moral utility. He 
does not choose to delineate the mere prettinesses of 
scenery ; he discourses of the farm-yard ;—and the 
concomitants of noble toil, honest independence and 
| sweet contentment, he introduces, if not with a mas- 
| ter hand, at least with a simple and polished energy 
| that achieves all its author can desire. One of his 
| neatest poems is entitled * Old,” and in this is com- 
| prised a charming picture, such as must be truly ap- 
| preciated by any that have a spark of genuine feeling 
and understand the secret impulses of their own na- 
It portrays an old man visiting his native vil- 
lage afier a lapse of many years. He is observed 
“sitting on a mossy stone” by a host of school-chil- 
dren, one of whom, pitying him for his forlorn appear- 
ance, addresses him. ‘To her he gives the following 
reply : 


* Angel, said he sadly, I am old ; 
Earthly hope no longer hath a morrow, 
Yet why I sit here thou shalt be told, 
Then his eye betrayed a pearl of sorrow,— 
Down it rolled ; 
Angel, said he sadly, I am old! 


' 


** T have tottered here to look once more 
On the pleasant scene where I delighted 
In the careless, happy days of yore, 
Ere the garien of my heart was blighted 
To the core ! 
I have tottered here to look once more ! 


** All the picture now to me how dear! 
E’en this grey old rock where I am seated, 
Seems a jewel worth my journey here ; 
Ah, that such a scene must be completed 
With atear! « 
All the picture now to me how dear! 


** Old stone School-house !—it is still the same! 
There’s the very step so oft | mounted ; 
There’s the window creaking in its frame, 
And the notches that [ cat and counted 
For the game ; 
Old stone School-house !—it is still the same ! 


‘In the cottage, yonder, I was born ; 
Long my happy home—that humble dwelling ; 
There the fields of clover, wheat, and corn, 
There the spring with limpid nectar swelling ; 
Ah, forlorn !— 
In the cotlage, yonder, I was born. 


‘* Those two gate-way sycamores you see, 
Then were planted, just so far asunder 
That long well-pole from the path to free, 
And the wagon to pass safely under ; 
Ninety-three | 
Those two gate-way sycamores you see. 


Perhaps it may not be in strict keeping with our 
subject to introduce poetry here, but the above, as we 
have faintly and hurriedly attempted to show, is typi- 
cal of the man and the divine, and being so, has its 
value here. Beside, it is intrinsically valuable, and 
will be read for the pleasure it would afford, apart 
from an accompaniment, to the reader. Among other 
poems of this Rev. gentleman’s are “New,” “THe 
Briacksmitn’s Nieut,” and “ Epwarp Beut,”—all 
clever productions, and honoured by a wide circle of 
admirers. It is poetry endowed with a healthy tone, 





hence our joy over its wide circulation! 
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The Rev Ralph Hoyt is not an original poet. He | 
writes well, but not well enough to acquire a place 
among the first-class writers of the age. He is mere- 
ly imitative. But if he rank not as a genius, he can 
claim and keep his position as one of the best and 
ablest of our clergymen, and we question whether 
any Christian can be emulative of any stand more ex- 


alted. ‘The other world is of more consequence than 
this. ‘The high minded and conscientious clergyman | 


4s 5 ee ee 


The subject of this sketch was born in Swansy, | 
Mass., July 21st, 1816. Like a good many others, | 
he did not come among us with a “silver spoon” in | 
his mouth, and at-the early age of ten years, we be- | 
lieve, he left the parental roof to commence his strug- 
gle with the world. For sometime he was without 
regular employment, thrown among vicious and evil | 
companions, and exposed to all the misery and hard- | 
ship of “ outrageous fortune.” But he did not com- | 
plain at his hard lot as some do, and sit down and 
fold their arms till “better times” come along and | 
overtakes them ; he did not murmer or utter a syllable | 

| 
| 


of dissatisfaction, but worked on, toiled on, hoped on, 
until at last his prospects brightened, and he was able 
to overmaster many of the inconveniences and diffi- 
culties to which he was subjected. He was employed 
at the tin and sheet iron business, and although his 
wages were small, he managed to clothe himself com- 
fortably and respectably, and likewise saved an | 
amount sufficient from his hard earnings to purchase 
a number of useful books, which during his leisure 
hours he read with care and eagerness. He early ac- 
quired a taste for the study of grave and important 
subjects, and by intense application, and the most un- | 
tiring perseverence, he prepared himself for the ves 
sponsible office of the Christian ministry. He entered | 
upon the solemn duties of his calling in the year 1838. 

| 

| 





Many Will unquestionably wonder by what means 
he rose from a poor, friendless, obscure ’prentice boy, 
to the position in which we now find him. We will | 
tellthem by what magic he accomplished the object | 
of his ambition—* PeRseVERANCE” was his motto, the 
bright star of his dawning hopes which led him on to 
success. No matter how dark it appeared in the far 
off future, no matter how difficult the task, he tried | 
his best; if unsuccessful he tried again, always patient, | 
and never relaxing in his faith until at least some- 
thing was achieved worthy of the struggle. He never 
GAMBLED. ‘That monster vice which is hurrying so 
many of the present ¢ay on to ruin and degradation, 
cannot be laid at his door. He was surrounded by 
temptation, but when sorely urged and pressed to do 
wrong by his young and thoughtless associates, he | 
found a power in himself which astonished them and | 
prevented him from falling into the snare prepared | 
by the artful and vicious. He avoided the Rom | 
Pauace as he would the pestilence, for his posi- 
tion in life was such that he early saw the evil conse- 
quences which resulted from the two free use of ar- | 
dent spirits. The wine cup, though encircled with 
glittering gems, had no attraction. And in shunning | 
those vices he exhibited the wisdom of his mind in its 
truest light, for that is really true wisdom which most 
conduces to the happiness of life. 

Religion, it has often been said, is an enemy to 
men’s pleasures. 








It prevents them from associating | be respected and beloved. 
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is certain of joy in that, while the impious genius 
must look for all his happiness Aere! 

A new church is building for Rev. Ralph Hoyt on 
East Broadway, to which he will shortly remove with 
those over whose spiritual welfare he keeps so efiec- 
tual a guard. May the new church prosper, and may 
the harvest reaped within its walls be as abundant as 
the labours of the divine husbandman will be indus- 
trious and sincerely performed. 


INGALLS. 


with freedom and cordiality with their fellow 
creatures, makes them morose and melancholy, and 
converts the world, for all intents and purposes, into 
nothing else but a great monastery. The faculties 


' of soul and body, men conceive, that God created for 


the wisest and best purposes, and that religion was 
never designed only for a contradiction to nature. 
On the other hand, He would persuade men to re- 
ligion, by exhibiting the two pictures as they really 
are, and not by depriving them of any rational 
pleasure or enjoyment. Religion encroaches upou 
none of our privileges, and if we are put down by 
others as being singular in any thing that is wise, 
worthy or excellent, is no disparagement, but a praise. 
Our duties are discovered to us by a secret impression, 
or natural instinct, which God has given us for a wise 
and holy purpose. “ He hath shown us what is good 
by the general vote and consent of mankind. Not 
that all mankind do agree concerning virtue and vice ; 
but, that as to the greater duties of piety, justice, 
mercy, and the like, the exceptions are but few in 
comparison, and not enough to infringe a general 
conduct. If we consult the history of all ages, we 
shall find that the things which are generally praised 
in the lives of men, and recommended to the imita- 
tion of posterity, are piety and devotion, gratitude 
and justice, humanity and charity; and that the 
contrary to these are marked with ignominy and re- 
proach ; the former are commended even in enemies, 
and the latter are branded even by those who had a 
kindness for the persons that were guilty of them ; so 


| constant hath mankind been in the commendation 


of virtue, and the censure of vice. Nay, we find not 
only those who are virtuous themselves giving their 
testimony and applause to virtue, but even those who 
are vicious ; not out of love to goodness, but from the 
conviction of their own minds, and from a secret 
reverence they bear to the common consent and 
opinion of mankind. And this is a great testimony, 
because it is the testimony of an enemy, extorted by 
the mere light and force of truth.” 

Since the commencement of Mr. Ingalls’ ministry, 
he has, by his studious habits and his earnest practical 
efforts in the cause of political and social reform, 
been extending his acquaintance, and increasing 
his influence, until he is now a prominent leader of 
the Association of National Reformers, and the 
Editor and Publisher a Journal entitled the 
LANDMARK. 

In person, Mr. Ingalls is rather below the ordinary 
stature—light complexion—has a fine oratone voice, 
and when his spirit is moved, speaks with energy and 
power. He combines strength of intellect, with a 
most amiable disposition, agreeable manners, and 
conciliating address, and needs only to be known to 


of 
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THE AMERICAN DRAMATIC FUND. 


BY B. BLANQUE. 


. 


fORIGINAL. } 


From time immemorial there has been wasted an | politan Theatre of any size employs from forty to one 
immense quantity of virtuous indignation upon the | hundred persons of both sexes in the various depart- 


immoralities of the stage. Stern old moralists, im- 


bued with the bitter, puritanical spirit which was pre- | 


dominant in the prim Roundhead of Cromwell's day, 
have with a bitterness in too many cases unbecoming 
their cloth assailed not only the Professors but the 
Profession itself. Argus-eyed intolerance has essay- 
ed to usurp the place of philanthropy and with a stern 
hand drive from the world all vestiges of dramatic 
literature. ‘The effect of all this has been a partial 


ments of stage business. Most of these operatives 
revel in gilded luxury by night, and succumb to naked 
| poverty through the day. 

Performing prodigies of valour in the face of con- 
cealed enemies, and capturing masked batteries cf 
imagined grape beneath the very walls of a canvass 
castle, they can hardly by day-light summon sufficier* 
| fortitude to boldly face an indignant landlord loud], 
| demanding hisrent. Like the Tyrolean, “brave, hardy 


decline of the drama—in respectability we mean—j|and independent” in the glare of a gas-light, the 


and a deterioration of its nobler qualities. The very 
men who should have upheld, supported and encour- 
aged the better devolpment of dramatic associations, 
were suddenly stricken with a pious determination to 
“give it a bad name” and mercifully leave it to its 
fate. The sentiments of the immortal Bard of Avon 
—the workings of a mind unquestionably superior in 
great ennobling thought and all-powerful genius to 
any the world hasever produced—were, by the soi- 
distent moralists, pronounced unfit for perusal by 


youthful minds, which required a more sclid founda- | 


tion upon which to build a character and name. The 
low ribald jests and scurrilous inuendoes with which 
the flashy melo-dramas of low theatres abound, were 
by these critical Solons compared with the intellec- 
tual flashes so redolent in the plays of the great master 
of the human heart. Forgetting that in the Elizabethan 


era a broad allusion was the fashionable substitute for a 


| in the most forlorn aspect. 


brightness of the mid-day sun too often dissolves theix 
magnificence, and discloses the stern realities of life 
Improvident to a degree 


| highly culpable, in many cases the meridian of lile is 
foolishly neglected, and when old age comes creeping 


delicate double-entendre, and a vulgar epithet more | the ie 
imembers of the Theatrical profession have at dif- 


loudly applauded than a flash of genuine wit, they 
unconsciously assume that Shakspeare, who wrote for 
eternity and will live when they are forgotten, should 
have foreseen the abandonment of a vitiated taste in 
a future generation, and thus avoided the rock upon 
which they plainly see him split. 

It is useless to deny the demoralizing effects of cer- 
tain stage representations upon the youthful mind. 
Pandering, as too many of our modern plays do, to a 
depraved taste, and losing sight of sense, reason and 
wit, in an undue straining after effect, we cannot 
underrate such a result. Our plays should be subject- 
ed toa censorial moralist capable of separating the 
wheat from the chaff, and discarding the faults of mat- 
ter as well as style. Were that plan adopted, many 
a blush might be spared the cheek of beauty which 
is now too often invoked by the carelessness or sacri- 
fice of duty to display, exhibited by many of our mod- 
ern dramatists. 

But we have unconsciously been advocating the 
cause of the Drama, when in fact its followers would 
first claim our attention. The theme of Dramatic 
Literature is one of too much importance to be treat- 
ed of in a single article, and till another not far dis- 
tant time, we defer a rigid examination of the act- 
ing Drama as a necessary evil. 

To any one at all conversant with Dramatic mat- 


j 


on a pace the poor and impoverished actor is glad to 
retire to some secluded garret and render up his spirit 
“to him who gave it birth.” Perhaps the pangs of 
hunger or the agonizing throes of bodily torture may 
provoke a wit, that while looking in the beams of pop- 
ular favour, an anticipation of suffering might have 
|taught him the necessity of “laying up treasure” 
even on earth. Butalas! too late their bitter retro- 
specting! ‘The victim of his own criminal careless- 
ness descends to the grave “ unannointed and unan- 
nealed,” while his brethren actors weep o’er his tomb 
and return to the same scenes his latter hours so viv 
idly recalled. 

For many years past some of the most respectable 





ferent times endeavoured to establish a permanent 


‘fund for the relief of indigent and superannuated 


| 


' 
| 


| 





members and widows, endowed with the elements of 
tactibility and sheltered by the strong arm of lega! 
corporation. We believe that elections have even 
been made, and names of members enrolled on the 
list as supporters of the measure, but failing to secure 
the countenance of the Legislature, their plans have in- 
variably fell through. During the past winter a pre- 
paratory meeting was called by a few members of 
the profession, who saw the immediate necessity of 
action in the premises, and the result was an appeal 
to all members, without destinction as to age or sex, 
to come forward, and by their personal support of a 
plan so conducive to the interest of the whole to put 
the ball in motion. 

To the credit of the profession in New York, let it 
be said that the call was responded to almost unani- 


| ° ° 
mously, and a series of rules and regulations were 


' 
i 





ters, it is unnecessary to explain that every Metro- ‘ promise, who has worked his way to the head of the 


drawn up nearly embodying the principles which 
control the English “ General Theatrical Fund As 
sociation.” The next thing to be done, and in fact, 
the most important connected with the movement, 
was to secure the act of incorporation provided by 
law, to individualize a company or board of directors. 
Mr. William M. Fleming, a young actor of great 
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profession within a few years, was deputed by the 
Association to proceed to Albany and petition the 
Legislature to that effect. Accordingly Mr. Fleming 
proceeded there, and after spending some days in en- 
deavouring to secure the interest of the members to- 
wards the bill, was compelled to return without ac- 
complishing his object. 
through the pertinacity of the country members, who 
could see nothing of good emanating even from a be- 
nevolent society, whose basis was the forbidden 
Drama. 
again assumed the championship of the cause, and 
after considerable delay, during which various mem- 
bers were fortunately conciliated and inclined to a 
support of the measure—the bill passed the Legisla- 
ture and became a law. 
to choose the officers of the Association, and proceed 


Nothing now remained but | 





The bill was defeated 


| 


| 
} 


to the completion of the good work ; after several ! 
. . . ° } 
meetings by the members of the profession generally, | 


Edwin Forest, the eminent Tragedian, was chosen 
President of the Association, and Prescott Hall, 
T. Stebbins, Thomas S. Hamblin, John McKeon, 
and William P. Chapman were elected ‘T'rustees. 
Four of the latter were selected from off the stage, 


| 
| 


| 


| 


Summer Woods. 








items of the rules and regulations, as many are merely 
relative to the local business connected with the stage. 
They provide for the various contingencies of sick- 
ness, misfortune, and incapacity in such manner that 
no member being a subscriber can possibly suffer 
from the evil effects of either. 

This system is founded upon the admirable ones of 
Life and Health Insurances: a small stipend paid 
quarterly entitles each member to the privileges and 
benefits of the institution when called for. More es- 


Far from being discouraged, Mr. Fleming | pecially is it calculated for the direct benefit of wid- 


owed actresses, whose necessities are oftener displayed 


|in real life, than in the ficticious characters they as- 


sume. As such it must prove invaluable. 

No persons are eligible to the office of annuitants, 
save members of some one of our American Thea- 
tres. 

This is as it should be; a Dramatic Fund should 
be as exclusive in its dispensation of favours as any of 
our charitable Mechanics’ Associations established for 
a particular class of workingmen. 

We trust the “ Dramatic Fund Association” will 
live and prosper despite the inuendoes of the op- 
ponents of the ennobling Drama. From present ap- 


Thomas S. Hamlin, the manager of the Bowery | pearances, and the well known and able men to 


Theatre, being the only professional member. A 
Board of Directors, all actors of acknowledged emi- 
nence, was then chosen, and the American Dramatic 
Fund Association was as much a thing of life as 
corporate bodies well can be. 


| 


whom its management is entrusted, we are confident 
of its success. Let our merchants and business men, 
who are desirous of aiding and enriching a society 
whose foundation is true benevolence, and only object 
the relief of the aged and destitute, respond to the 


It is unnecessary to particularize the individual | wants of the embryo fund with a generous contribution. 











THOUGHTS 


Sunlight around me dances—shadows creep 
Across my sight, and vanish—Balmy airs 

Float up and down around me. Gentle flowers, 
Green, waving trees, and golden-plumaged birds— 
Painted and fanciful butterflies, and bees, 
Buzzing and cricling round—all sammer life— 
All that can make the forest beautiful ; 

All that may tell of joy, is round me now. 

There is a little brookle: at my feet, 

Purling and whispering, as if its breast 

Laboured with some huge secret, which it Gain 
Would breathe to me. And there, beneath the bank, 
All green and mossy—where the willows bend 

in beautiful festoons—within that nook, 

The silver-pinioned troutling glideth slow. 


Yonder, upon a fallen and mossy oak, 

That once in majesty o’ertopped the scene, 
Creepeth a lazy caterpillar, with a dull 

And measured listlessness. Perchance, as now, 
With slow, monotonous mareh he crawleth on, 
He dreameth with a trusting hopefulness, 

Of light and beauty in his chrysalis birth— 
And so plods perseveringly along, 

Sustained and strengthened. May I learn from him, 
To bear this caterpillar load of life, 

Until from heaven shall fall my spirit wings! 


Hark, from the wood-depths !—’tis the quick, sharp crack 
Of some rude sportsman’s deadly fowling-piece ! 

How the poor binds are fluttering—hushed are now 

Their pleasant melodies—and from the top 

Of yonder feathery pine tree, pouting falls 

The death-struck songster. See his eye 
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Droops with the film of death, and painfully 

Throbs his poor innocent heart. That soft, blue eye 
Is looking up to mine, as if with one 

Long, sorrowful glance, it strove to wake my pity. 


Poor trembler! thou wert stricken amid the thrill 
Of thy pure-hearted minstrelsy. My tongue 

Could almost curse the cruel hand that dealt 

The inhuman death to thee. Ah, who, with heart 
Of flesh could stay thy gushing swell of song, 

Or harm a feather of thy beautiful wing ? 

Yet thou art dying—fainter throbs thy heart ; 

Thy little feet are stiffening. Yet once more, 

Thy glazing eyes look upward to mine own— 
Closed are they now forever ! 


Gentle bird ! 
What were thy thoughts ?—for in that mute, sad glance, 
Love must have spoken. Didst thou note the trees, 
The tremulous, waving trees, where haply now 
Waiteth thy mate in her lone, desolate nest ? 
Did the far carol of some sister bird 
Fall on thy dying ear, and thrill thy heart 
With a new death pang? Well, it matters not, 
Thou hast preceded but a little space 
Thy mortal murderer! Behind yon hill 
The church yard sleeps ; beneath its quiet roof 
Of melancholy boughs, there many a form 
Like his whose deadly skill hath ta'en thy life, 
Mingled with mould, lies cold and motionless 
As thee, poor bird! Methinks, "twere meet that thon, 
Even in that consecrated ground should rest. 
I'll seek a grove that holds some gentle child, 
And bury thee upon it! 
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Tur portrait of this eminent statesman, poet and 
philanthropist, which we here present our readers, is 
copied from an original French picture, and gives the 
best idea of the man, of any portrait yet published on 
this side of the Atlantic To fitly set forth the many 
great qualities of Alphonse de Lamartine, would re- 
quire more space than an entire magazine would al- 
low,even though we possessed the requisite ability todo 
justice to the private character and public services of 
this eminent [renchman. He is a greater man for 
France than Napoleon was,and his memory will be 
held in higher reverence by coming ages than that 
of the great conqueror. He isa man of great thought, 
and great deeds, as well as of great resolves. He 
acts as well as thinks, and speaks as well as he 
writes. It was a fortunate circumstance for France 
that she had such a man as Lamartine to lean upon 
at a moment when she stood in need of a counsellor 
to direct her. In our May number we gave a brief 
biography of Lamartine, but his true character can 
only be read in the history of the last great revolution 
mm France. 

it is one of the strongest proofs of the real great- 
ness of Lamartine, that surrounded as he has been by 
some of the first men of the age, the philosophers 
and statesmen of France, he has towered up above 
them all, and was spontaneously placed at their head. 

To the power held by unworthy means of Louis 
Philippe and his hireling tools, have succeeded some 
of the noblest children France can boast. Many of 
them are men Europe had long learned to respect. 
Dupont (de ?Eure), the President of the Council, in 
a life already extended to upwards of eighty years, 
has long been connected with political affairs; in 
IS11, he was President of the Court of Rouen ; in 
1813, he was President of the Corps Legislatif; in 
1816 he proposed the famous declaration in which 
the rights of citizens were preserved ; and, in 1830, 
he was appointed Minister of Justice. Lamartine, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, had been but little 
known as a politician, because his lustre as a poet 
and writer obscured the less brilliant, but equally im- 
portant part, he has long filled in the political affairs 
of his native land. More than thirty years ago he 
became deputy for Macon, and was long a diploma- 
tist in the service of Charles X. Arago, the most illus- 
trious name in science belonging to France at pre- 
sent, has long passed the age when enthusiasm gets 
the better of discretion. Cremieux, the Minister of 
Justice ; Marie, Minister of Public Works; Ledru 
Rollin, Minister of the Interior ; Bethmont, Minister 
of Commerce ; Carnot, Minister of Public Instruction 
—are all of them of greater or less repute as advo- 
cates. Men in the very flower of manhood, long 
conversant with public matters, cannot be quite so 
visionary and inexperienced as some writers in Eng- 
land would lead usto conclude. At any rate, taunts 
from us, and we grieve to say we have had too many 
ofthem both in newspapers and in parliament, on this 
head come with but indifferent grace. Bacon was 
not the less able chancellor because he had mastered 
all learning, human and divine. Addison and Bo- 
lingbroke, Burke and Sheridan, would not have been 
better politicians had they been worse writers. Pitt 


LAMARTINE. 


{and Fox were neither of them very experienced men 
when they began their political career. A mere uni- 
| versity education, the mere ability to read Latin and 
| Greek, combined with an utter ignorance of all mat- 
| ters connected with trade, has hitherto been no ob- 
i stacle to the possession of political power, with us ; 
| though, if ever a nation required in those who conduct- 
led its affairs, an accurate acquaintance with the laws 
| which regulate acquisition and distribution of wealth, 
| ours is precisely that nation. The plain American 
printer, Benjamin Franklin, was more than a match 
for the aristocratic court of St. James’. It is high 
| time that the prejudices of birth should be exploded. 
| It is high time that man’s dignity and power be be- 
lieved. A nation may be great, its annals may em- 
body all noble thoughts, though its statesrnen may 
not wear the garter ; though it may be profoundly ig- 
‘norant of blue ribbions; though it may not boast a 
single lord. If these things be essential to a nation’s 
| well: being, then, but not unless, France is utterly lost. 
We must mourn its fate, in sorrow and despair. 

But the French republic calls up other feelings ; it 
| awakens anticipations far more glorious and_ bright. 
|It has already done much. It has made liberty no 
longer a purple dream, but a splendid possession. It 
has called into political existence thirty-five millions 
lof men, most of whom, a few weeks since, were 

crushed as serfs by despotic power. It has undone 
| the evils of the holy alliance. It has annihilated for 
‘ever the cold, heartless, unsleeping policy of such 
statesmen as Metternich. It has sounded throughout 
| Europe the death knell of the tyrant, whether he be 
| petty prince or imperial lord. It has spoken the lan- 
guage of hope to all who have been borne down by 
political wrong. Across the banks of the Elbe ; over 
the vineyards of the Rhine ; along the fair fields of 
the sunny south; amongst the hills and dales of 
| Switzerland,—have floated its glad tidings of peace 
‘and joy. It has taught man to stand erect ; to come 
forth from his house of bondage, to burst his fetters, 
and be free. Political boons that have long been 
sought and indignantly withheld; that men have 
grown grey-haired waiting for, and despaired of see- 
ing ; whose advocates have lingered out years of 
wretchedness in dungeons or in exile,—have been 
conceded at once. The foolish lover of Lola Montes 
has turned over a new leaf, and has appeared in the 
character of a patriot king. ‘The rulers of Wirtem- 
berg, Hesse Cassel, Saxony, Hesse Darmstadt, Nas- 
sau, Weimar, have fast followed in his steps. Hano- 
ver has done the same. The king of Prussia has not 
only as usual promised, but has promised to perform. 
Even the house of Napsburg has been compelled to 
bend before the coming storm. Germany is to be at 
last confederate and free. The resurrection of Poland 
from the grave is an idea already instinct with life. 
Events that have hitherto been slowly realised, by the 
united efforts of generations have followed each other 
quick as the lightning’s flash. The chains that ages 
have rivetted are at once and forever burst. Every- 
where there is food for thankfulness and joy. That 
France is ina critical state, we admit. The earnest 
men who preside over its aflairs have tremendous 











difficulties in their path. Government profligacy has 
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left the treasuary in a bankrupt state. Men, false to} It becomes us to show that we repent of the wrong 
the cause of the Revolution, will plot to defeat the | we did her when we collected our bannered hosts ; 
elections of next month. ‘The social changes aimed | when we let loose through Europe the heil-hounds of 
at are such as no other government has endeavoured | war; when we seated on the throne a dynasty she 
to effect. It may be, the members of the provisional | had righteously expelled. We are wiser now. The 
government are unequal to the task; it may be, they | English nation has risen up in its greatness and its 
may give it up in despair; it may be, that dema-| strength. Our gold is now no longer lavished ou 
gogues may pander to the passions of a people long | every petty German prince ; our statesmen are now 
deprived of political rights, and may triumph for an | no longer the tools of Metternich. We even ques- 
hour ; but yet the three days of February will not have | tion whether a home secretary will again act the part 
been in vain. Not ia vain will have been the bravery of | of an Austrian spy. No one, at present, either in 
the living, or the heroism of the dead. ‘The struggle the House of Commons or Lords, has had the hardi- 
were rich in precious fruit, if it but gave fresh spirit to | hood to propose a war for the purpose of restoring to 
the advocate of right; it were worth the price it| his lost estate the exiled king. We are not even 
cost, if it but filled his bosom with firmer hope and | aware that the [ron Duke has hinted the propriety ot 
more enduring zeal. The poet's language can never | such a step: from no mysterious letter, at present, 


be too often embodied before the world in deeds:— | has such a purpose oozed out. Our sympathy must 
* There’s a fount about to stream, go forth to France. The people are averse to war. 
There’s « light about to beam, They know it to be generally wicked and insane. 


There’s a wramth about to glow, 
There’s a flower about to biow, 





Sian of night bad eoen of ocdan tools ens hat * To be a strife, however just, | 
. > ’ y: | Has no attraction to our mind ; 

In this time of change ; of fear and treinbling to | Ana as for nations fond of war, 
the advocates of worn-out institutions and ideas, but | Be — a ee ape 
of exultation to those who have faith in man; whea | ” abel as end the Veanch. why then, 
old kingdoms are tottering to their fall ; when justice | Let earth look on us while we show 


P y hic : , te 
is being dealt out to the wronger and the wronged ; | psmnainter darreoumimeas 


when the degradation of ages 1s being swept away ; | 


| 


when all Europe is heaving with the throes and agony | 7 ae + try the — of 

@ - ‘ fo” } Of science, learning, freedom, fame ; 
of @ most momentous birth,—England’s duty can We'll try who first shall light the world 
clearly be perceived. It becomes us to look on With charity’s divinest flame :— 
France with a loving eye, and to hold out to her a Who best shall elevate the poor, 


. ‘gee And teach the wealthy to be trne. 
helping hand. It becomes us to show that we rejoice We wast no sivalry of asus: 


in her freedom, and from our hearis wish her success. We make no boast of Waterloo.” 















The Italian Sketch Book. By Henry T. Tuckerman. New 

York. J. C. Riker. 1848. 

Next to France Italy is the most interes*ing country, politi- 
cally, of the Old World ; there the work of emancipation from 
error and ignorance is going on bravely and well. The people 
have a tradition of freedom among them, which seems to be like 
certain sympathetic writings, only discoverable when held to the 
tire. The Italians have been slumbering for ages ; the former no- 
bleness of their natures seemed once completely extinct ; but they 
have recently roused themselves, having been goaded to despera- 
tion by the wanton oppression of their foreign rulers, and the brave 
qualities which they inherit from their ancestors have been display- 
ed in palpable relief. It is not the least remarkable fact about the 
recent revolutionary movements of the Italians, that they should 
have begun where revolutionary movements might have been ex- 
pected to end—in the Papal Chair. It was a fortunate accident 
that conferred such a man as Pius the Ninth on the Italians and 
the Catholic Church. The Pope is, in truth, the only reigning 
monarch, whether elective or hereditary, for we cannot except 
our own chief magistrate, who appears to have a just sense of 
the duties of the governor and the rights of the governed. His 
motto is, God and the People, or rather it might be, for he seems 
to regard himself as much the head of the People as he is the 
head of the Church. 

* “ Why speak to me of revolutions,’’ said the Pope. ‘ Abu- 
ses are the rebels which sap the foundations of empires—reforms, 
on the contrary, re-establish and preserve them—they do more : 
they give them new vigour and vitality. I have placed all my 
nope in God and the love of my people—that love which is a 
quickening law, and which alone can resuscitate the elements so 
long stricken with death.’’ 

How blessed are the people who have a man for their chief 
magistrate who has the heart to conceive, and the boldness to 
utter such a sentiment as this. If all Popes had been Pio Ninds 
the whole world would now be under the rule of the papacy. 
But there has only been one such Pontiff, and it would be ho- 
ping against hope to expect another. If Saint Peter had even 
held the keys of Rome, Pope Pius would have been his legiti- 
mate successor. But his right to rule is based upon a better ba- 
sis than his title of successor to the poor fisherman of Gallilee. 
The influence of this great and good man has not been merely 
political among the people he governs. In a work recently pub 
lished by the Count de Liancourt, and J. A. Manning, the an- 
thor says : 

‘“* At the name of Pius TX. hundreds of families, divided by 
dissensions, have been re-united, and the peace of the domestic 
hearth has been re-established ; brothers have restored to their 
hearts those feelings which should never have deserted them, and 
the Romans have even returned to the faith of conjugal virtue. 

‘** In the seventeenth century, the reign of great men was suc- 
ceeded by that of the Cicesbeos, who banished all domestic peace 
and purity in such a manner that the Italians, oppressed by for- 
eigners, or barbarians, as they still call them, were necessitated 
to succumb to the attacks of coxcombs. The wife had forfeited 
all pretension to the character of a companion to her husband, 
or the friendly associate of his existence, and the husband no 
longer found in her a counsellor for his doubts and difficulties, a 
support in his adversity, or a consolation in despair ; this wretch- 
ed state of immorality had become habitual, when Pius [X., by 
the simple effect of the revolution, which he implanted in the 
vital part of the Roman States, restored domestic peace and con- 
jugal fidelity, and the Cicesbeo now belongs only to the history 
of the degradation and the foulest days of [taly.’’ 


Mr. Tuckerman has very properly prefaced his interesting book 
on the land of music, with a portrait of Pope Pius the Ninth. 
who may, with entire trath, be called the father of his country. 
Mr. Tuckerman is an enthusiast in respect to Italy, and when 
writing about her political wrongs, his usually quiet and carefully 
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elaborated sentences grow comparatively brusque and energetic. 
He is the warmest admirer of Italy that has written a book on 
this inexhaustible subject since Lady Morgans’ lively volumes 
staruled the reading world. He loves every thing Italian : poe- 
try, pictures, peasants, women, climate, language and maccaro- 
ni. She appears to him as Danae did to Jupiter, surrounded 
by the golden mists which he has himself shed upon her. For 
our oWn part we do not believe that Italian skies have a lovelier 
tint than our own, nor that any thing may be found there, un- 
less it be a few old paintings, which may not be found in equal 
perfection in our own land ; and even in the matter of art, Italy 
has not so much to boast of after all, for the best seulptor now 
in the Italian borders is an American, and it is very certain that 
she has produced no painter since the daysof Titian, of greater 
genius for his art than one of whom we can boast in New 
York. 

The Italian Sketch Book having reached its third edition must 
be too well known to the reading public to demand any special 
criticism. The author’s style is natural and easy, and formed 
after the quiet school of English writers. But the best way to 
give an idea of an author’s style is to give an example of his 


writing. The followimg personal sketch is as favourable a spe- 


cimen as we can cull from Mr. Tuckerman’s Book : 
THE CANTATRICE. 


** Tl cantar che nel’ anima si sente.’’—PERTARCA 

The odor of violets always reminds me of Bianca C Her 
love of the flower amounted toa passion. She almost invariably 
wore a bunch in her girdje, and a porcelain vase that stood on 
the little centre-table beside her chair was often filled with them. 
I have seen her, in winter, wheu the noonday sun warmed the 
atmosphere, pour a drop or two of the perfume upon her fingers, 
and throwing open the window, wave her hand to and fro, and 
as the breeze wafted in the fragrance, you could easily fancy it 
was the first delicate breath of spring. The association is not 
incongruous. Although Bianca was a public character, her 
spirit was as meek and her affections touched to as pensive 3 
sweetness as the violet. She was but an indifferent actress. 
You could never lose sight of the woman in the character. Her 
imitative power was very limited. It was impossible not to be 
conscious that she was feigning the queen, the lover, or the priest- 
ess; and, at the same time, such was the personal fascination 
that you felt, that ‘* only herself could be her parallel.’’ Her 
professional success was owing entirely to her voice. It was not 
of great compass, but liquid and true to a marvel. She warbled 
rather than sung. I never heard any thing so bird-like. Often 
have I instinctively ran my eye suddenly from her face to the 
lofty ceiling, as if the notes were rising visibly. They seemed 
to escape so perfect, and well upward like the air-bubbles through 
a gaseous spring ; 

** And then my youth fell on me like a wind 
Descending on still waters.’’ 

I grew buoyant with the melody, and could, as it were, feel every 
mortal weight fall away from my heart. Not that the sensation 
was always joyous—Bianca’s voice had a silvery pathos in its 
most lively overflowings—but whatever the sentiment of the 
music, her cadences were wonderfully aerial. They gave one the 
feelings of wings. I could apply to her Shelly’s apostrophe to 
the sky-lark— 


‘* Teach us, sprite or bird, 
What sweet thoughts are thine ; 
I have never heard 
Praise of love or wine 
That panted forth a rapture so divine. 





** What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain ? 
What , OF Waves, or mountains ? 
What shapes of sky or plain ? 
What love of thine own kind ? What ignorance of pain ?"’ 


The excitement of such vocalizing lingered with me after 
its andible vibrations died. 1 used to walk the streets for rs, 
on leaving the opera house, to lull my nerves into weariness. 
Nothing vivifies conscience like high and exquisite music, espe- 
cially that of the human voice. waves of emotion palpi- 
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tate beneath it like a sea. While singing, Bianca gave you the 
impression of a prophetess, or a sybil won momentarily from her 
superhuman attribute by love. When crowned with the garlands 
of public admiration, she drew near the foot-lights, and standing 
with a Niobe-like inclination, extended her beautiful arms— 


“« As if the expanded soul diffused itself, 
And carried to all spirits with the act 
Its affluent inspiration ;’’ 


to the burst of applause, a silence ensued almost sublime in its 
pervading qdaede’ and then moved by the grateful homage, 
and kindled by the vast expectancy of a thousand hearts, she 
woald become quite oblivious of the prescribed music, and fear- 
lessly utter strains of unpremeditated melody that thrilled the 
hushed multitade with delight and awe. he bewildered or 
chestra forgot their vocation and rose to listen. Fair heads lean- 
ed from the long range of boxes intently. Strangers, side by 
side, unconsciously grasped each other, by that instinct of sym- 
pathy which “* makes the whole world kin.’’ At the close, 
there always succeeded a feeling of vivid surprise, so great was the 
lapse from ideal heights to a sense of the immediate and the ac- 
tual It seemed as if upon that stream of harmony we might 
have attained some infinite good. For a moment the heart va- 
cillated with the pain of awakening from its exalted dream, and 


then turned its baffled enthusiasm into plaudits to the genius of 


the hour. But it were as hopeful an emprise to attempt to paint 
the lightning in its momentary effulgence, or impart in words an 
idea of the most innate grace of character, as strive to convey any 
adequate conception of triumphs so ethereal. When death chills 
the sculptor’s heart, some tokens of his life survive in marble. 
The bold design, the lines of tasteful skill, the expression of saint- 
ly beauty, yet assure us how nobly he thought or how earnestly 
he felt. And thus it was with the limner of the bard. But the 
song expires on the lip. Its only trophies are in the auditor’s 
memory. Its triumph endures alone in the beart it stirred and 
the imagination it fired. Yet how endearing are even these 
frail oblations, since they belong to that vast array of latent agen- 
cies which perhaps have more to do with our weal and wo than 
all the apparent enginery of life. ‘Truly, music is the most spir- 
itual of the fine arts. Apart from her vocalism, it is easier to 
describe Bianca. In her by-play, and, indeed, at all times, she 
ave you the idea of a lady. ‘There was nothing professional in 

er looks or attitudes. Her manner of standing and moving, the 
expression of the eye, every glance and gesture was perfectly re- 
fined. Without being sylph-like, her gait was winning. It was 
unique upon the stage. There 1s something exceedingly signifi- 
cant in a woman’s step. It is marvellously indicative of charac- 
ter. There is a certain indescribable gait which I have but rare- 
ly witnessed,—neither the queenly tread of the Tuscan peasant, 
nor the graceful step of the fair Spaniard, nor the lightsome trip 
of the Grisette ; it is a modest, gentle, candid movement, breath- 
ing alike of rectitude and dependence. It has something in it 
irresistibly appealing. Such a gliding about one makes home di- 
vine. Scott’s perception of it is evinced in his picture of Dum- 
biedikes, for hours silently watching Jeannie Deans as she moved 
upon her household duties, through her father’s cottage. There 
is no little integrity in natural language, and that of woman hath 
not a more meaning chapter than her gait. You could not watch 
Bianca as she paced the stage, (trod 1s too bold a term,) without 
feeling that it would bea glorious privilege to walk beside her 
through the world. Another attraction belonged to her of which 
nature is not prodigal. Her shoulders were a beauti- 
ful. They rounded so full and deftly, that the head was thrown 
slightly forward, giving an air of the most sincere humility, 
which was the more affecting from its union with such noble 
gifts. I delighted to watch her slow progress upon the stage 
when arrayed in a most becoming oriental costume. The full 
white drawers, brought tightly round the ankle, the snug em- 
broidered jacket, the short tunie, and the turban of rich merino, 
finely displayed her symmetrical form and gave relief to every 
movement. It was grace personified ;—not that of art, but the 
free, dignified, and yet meek grace of genuine womanhood. 

The success of a vocalist, however scientific, is liable to many 
interruptions. A slight illness er depression of spirits will often 
obstruct that delicate instrument, upon the clearness and facility 
of which the exercise of the art depends. Bianca was remarka- 
bly even and sustained, I could never detect any waywardness 
m her moods. She appeared happy, indeed, in the triumphant 
display of her rare powers, but there was in this feeling no ela- 
tion or oppressive excitement—all seemed resolute and 
She bore herself like one serene and patient, as if above 


nor cares of her profession, and devoted to it from love and duty | 
I remarked this to one of the *very few | 


rather than ambition. 
individuals who enjoyed her society, who repeated the observa- 
tion to the prima donna. 
character it implied, and soon after consented to gratify my ear- 
nest desire for an introduction. We became intimate ; and as 
tadually learned her rare worth and the circumstances of her 
fe, my original enthusiasm was deepened and confirmed. 


Holden’s Review. 


slacid. 
the mi- 


She was pleased at the recognition of 








Lectures on Shakespeare. By H. N. Hudson. Baker and 


Scribner. New York. 1848. 

When Sheridan was shown a book called the Beauties of 
And 
so we always feel inclined to ask whenever we see a volume of 
We do not want the other 


Shakespeare, he said, *‘ where are the other ten volumes ?”’ 


criticisms upon the immortal poet. 
volumes that have been written, but those that might have been 
written. Criticisms on Shakespeare, like commentaries upon the 
Bible, are continually going on, ‘‘ never ending, still begin- 
ing ;’’ to the merest dolt who reads him he suggests something 
that must have utterance. He is among men what the Nile is 
among rivers, he overflows his natural boundaries and enriches 
the soil wherever his fertilizing thoughts reach. Innumerable as 
are the works that have been written about Shakespeare, how 
few they are when compared with the things that have been said 
about him, and how few the words that have been said, com- 
pared with the unutterable feelings that he has inspired. ‘* Not 
for a day, but for all time ;’’ not for one man, but for all men, 
are the inspirations of Shakespeare. 
men’s thoughts but their heads ; not only put ideas into their heads 
and affections into their hearts, but he has put gold into their 
pockets. Thousands of artisans are now making money, in al- 
most every department of mechanical] labor, by *‘ getting up’’ his 
works. Reviewers, Publishers, Paper makers, Binders, Gold leaf 
Beaters, Leather Dressers, Printers, Engravers, Painters, Players, 
and scores of others dependent upon them, are daily earning their 
means of subsistence by working the unexhausted and inexhausti- 
ble mine of Shakespeare. 

Mr. Hudson’s two volumes of Shakespearian criticism are the 
last that have been published, but they are by no means the last 
that will be. Minds to be born centuries hence will have their say 
about Shakespeare. The Mountains of California, the Valley 
of the Wallamette, the Cannibal Islands of the Pacific, will 
When Shakespeare 


Not only has he employed 


yet produce their Shakespearian lecturers. 
died the country where Mr. Hudson was born had not been trod 
by the foot of a civilized being. Mr. Hudson was himself, for a 
time, when he first startled the refined circles of our eastern world 
by his grotesqueries of manner and oddities of speech while de- 
livering the thoughts with which Shakespeare had inspired him, a 
kind of wonder; and some of his admirers regarded him as not 
greatly inferior to the subject which he attempted to elucidate. 
But he has ceased to be a marvel; he has taken to divinity and 
become a tamed Orson, and is only regarded now as a critic of 
Shakespeare, and a probationary Priest. Mr. Hudson owes more 
to Shakespeare than the bard owes to him. 
ful whether he could ever have been known to the world had not 
Shakespeare fallen in his way. Although it is hardly right to as- 
sume that a genuine Yankee, like Mr. Hudson, with his active 


It is extremely doubt- 


temperament and pressing necessities, could possibly have re- 
mained content in unprofitable quiet. He would have gained the 
ear of the world in some way or other, that he might also gain its 
dollars and cents. We do not intend to accuse Mr. Hudson of 
being a mercenary, because we believe him to be very far from 
| it, but he is doubtless imbued with that feeling, so strong in his 
| race, that he is entitled to a good living and that the world must 
furnish it to him, by hook or by crook. We do not know much 
| about the early history of our Shakespearian lecturer, that is not 
known to the public generally. 
worked through some years at the trade of a blacksmith, stirring 
up cinders, exercising a pair of huge bellows, and hammering hot 
| iron ; making pot hooks for farmer’s wives, and putting shoes upon 
| the feet of horses. One would sappose that the boisterous em- 
ployment of a blacksmith could not be very favourabie to the en- 
gendering of bookish fancies, but the illustrious example of Elihu 
| Burritt proves that a man may be learning Greek and Latin while 
| forging shoes for horses, Mr. Hudson, while blowing his em- 
ployer’s bellows, conceived the idea of being a scholar; he saw 
that his countrymen did not take men from the anvil and send 





He was born in Vermont and 


| 
} 














them to Congress where they were paid eight dollars a day, nor to 
England and France where they were paid nine thousand dollars 
He saw that there were great advantages in having a 
, 

and 


a year. 
slight acquaintance with what are called ‘‘ the languages,’ 
that, let the satirist say what he will about the meagre profits that 
flow from pen and ink, that they were much greater than the pro- 
fits to be derived from making nails. So, like Ebenezer Elliot 
and Elihu Burritt, he threw down the blacksmith’s hammer, and 


Mr. Hudson went to one of the Vermont Colleges, got all the 
learning that he could, and then travelled off to Alabama, or 
Mississippi, to teach the children of the South the things that he 
learned himself. It is a remarkable trait in the character of the 
Yankee, that he must be a teacher of some kind. It is his mission 
to instruct others. Name all the editors, missionaries, authors, 
preachers, artists, lecturers, an] professors that the Nation has pro- 
duced, and you will find that the greater part of them are Yan- 
kees. In what manner Mr. Hudson’s attention first became fixed 
upon Shakespeare we know not ; but probably he saw that the 
two surest cards that a litarary adventurer could play in the game 
which he was commencing were Shakespeare and Scripture ; he 
chose Shakespeare first, and has now taken to Scripture. He 
delivered his lectures somewhere in the Southwest, by way of ex- 
periment, and as they seemed to impress his audience, he made a 
bold push and tried the larger audience of Mobile, where he lec- 
tured to the cotton brokers and speculators of that city on Hamlet 
and Macbeth with distinguished success; from Mobile he ascend- 
ed to Cincinnati. always going up; from Cincinnati to Boston; 
from Boston to New York, and from the rostrum to the pub- 
lishers. He is now fairly before the world; he will have to en- 
dure the last test of merit, from which even Yankees cannot 
continue to escape—he will be read and reviewed. What the 
final judgment of the world will be we cannot predict. But we 
do not believe that the publication of his lectures will be likely to 
increase his reputation. He should have read carefully, as he 
probably did, all that had been written about Shakespeare, and 
then examined his own work to see if it contained anything that 
had not been previously published, and if it did not he should 
have been content to read his lectures instead of having them 
read. For our own part we would not give an old steel pen for 
all that has ever been written about Shakespeare, or that ever will 
be. All that we desire to know of Shakespeare we find in 
Shakespeare. There is more pleasure in eating one peach, than 
in reading volumes about the flavour of peaches, and one of Shake- 
speure’s sonnets is worth more than all the comments that have 
ever been made upon them. The best comments upon Shake- 
speare are Johnson's, because they are the shortest. Mr. Hudson’s 
style is quaint, and not seldom queer, but he writes with vigor 
and is never prosy or tedious. You may read him with entire 
faith in his keeping you awake, let you agree with him or not, 
in what he says. As a reasoner Mr. Hudson is not to be truffd, 
he is a man of too strong prejudices to see more than his own 
side of the question he argues. He has essentielly the mind ‘of a 
lawyer, which is one sided. This is remarkably shown in the 
lecture on the age of Shakespeare which he endeavors to free 
from the reproach that Hume cast upon it, of being a “‘ rude age,”’ 
as it was beyond all cavil or question, a very rude age indeed, 
which we thank God we are far removed from. If Mr. Hudson 
does not regard the roasting of good men by a slow fire, on ac- 
count of their religious belief ‘‘ radeness,’’ we can only say that 
we differ with him essentially about the meaning of the word, and 
there need be nothing more said about it. But we will let him 
say his say in defence of the Shakespearian Era on the score of 
rudeness. 

‘* Now it so happens, that in the quantity and quality of its 
great men, its soldiers, and scholars, and statesmen, and poets, and 


philosophers, the Elizabethan age fills the broadest and brightest 
page in the world’s history. With Howard giving laws to the 
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sea, and Burleigh giving laws to the land, and Coke giving laws 
to the bench, and Hooker giving laws to the church, and Eliza- 
beth giving laws to them all,—exacting the homage of subjects 
and receiving the devotion of lovers,—and with Shakspeare giv- 
ing laws, [ might almost say life, to everything,—reading the 
brightness and sweetness of his genius in the brightest eyes that 
ever shone, and the sweetest tongues that ever sung: with Spen- 
ser, the soul of romance. giving laws to poetry ; at one time in- 
diting state papers to reform the government and relieve the 
sufferings of treland; at another time, ‘enforced to sing of 


; . . .. | knights’ and ladies’ gentle deeds,’ creating ling with all 
took to books, and like them, too, he has found his account in it. | y & = 5 g and peopling 


sweet sounds and lovely sights the wondrous world of Fairy- 
land, 


“** How Una, sad of soul, in sad attire, 
The gentle Una, of celestial! birth, 
To seek her knight went wand’ ring o’er the earth ;’ 


anon, ‘recalled from Fairy-land to struggle through dark ways,’ 
pouring forth his rich soul in 


‘** Strains which, sung to any maid, 
By such a man in the green shade, 
Were perilous to hear :’ 


With the all-captivating Essex, ‘the flower of chivalry,’ giving 
laws to knighthood ; the cynosure of Europe, the inspiration of 
the camp, and the most erect of all. the spirits that fell from 
Elizabeth's court ; challenging the governors of foreign states to 
single combat for the honor of his nation, and the glory of his 
sovereign ; rivalling the wonderfullest tales of knight-errantry, by 
the brilliancy and heroisn of his exploits; and the realities of 
whose life were as romantic as the wiidest fictions of romance 
itself: with the all-accomplished Sidney, * the flower of courtesy,’ 
giving laws to manners; literaliy ‘the courtier’s, soldier's, scho 
ar’s eye, tongue, sword,—the observed of all observers ;’ who, 
like his own ideal character, was ‘ a man of high-erected thoughts, 
seated in the heart of courtesy,’ and had refining fire enough in 
his soul to burn the cobwebs of barbarism off a whole nation ; 
now, from his fulness of genius and gentleness building up an 
Arcadia of love and beauty for no severer eyes than a beloved 
sister's ; now, furnishing a model of philosophic criticism in his 
Defence of Poesy ; now, a model of patriotic and religious hero- 
ism before the walls of Zutphen; throwing all England into 
mourning by his early death, and wanting nothing but length of 
days to have realized the ideal perfection which his nation adored 
in him: with Raleigh, ‘the shepherd of the ocean,’ in the uni- 
versality of his gifts and attainments undertaking almost every- 
thing, and excelling in everything he undertook; uniting the 
functions of the soldier, the sailor, the courtier, the orator, the 
poet, the historian, the philosopher, and furnishing models in them 
all: sometimes gallanting her majesty at court levees, sometimes 
reviewing the queen’s guards, sometimes giving chase to a Span- 
ish galleon ; then astonishing Parliament with his eloquence, or 
instructing it with his wisdom; then bestriding the Atlantic in 
quest of Virginia wonders and American Eldorados ; then again 
murmuring his sweet love songs too near the ears of on2 of her 
majesty’s maids of honor; and soon afterwards enriching his 
solitude with the treasures of antiquity, comparing tones of classic 
lore, and shedding the wealth of his genius over the field of uni- 
versal history: And, finally, with Bacon, jurist, statesman, and 
philosopher, giving laws to science; rich with toe fruits of all 
past, and the germs of all future discoveries ; sweeping round the 
whole circle of human knowledge, and carrying a torch inte 
every walk of life, and every department of thought; with a 
mind at once the most comprehensive and the most microscopic, 
capable alike of dilating itself to the largest surveys, and of con- 
tracting itself to the minutest details, so that the greatest things 
did uot exceed his grasp, nor the smallest elude his search ; some- 
times extricating the principles of law and equity from the rubbish 
of accumulated proscription, sometimes turning Parliament round 
his finger by the brilliancy of his wit and the profundity of his 
wisdom, sometimes stooping to order and adjust the pomp and 
circumstance of official masquerade; now soaring aloft in the 
purest regions of contemplation, now exploring some hidden 
mystery of nature, now stretching out his vision over the universe 
of thought, and now, alas for haman frailty! stretching out his 
hand to take a gift; and who, with his heart enthralled to 
worldly honors, and his head lost in the heavens, and his brows 
enwreathed with sunbeams, and the genius of truth sporting 
round his temples, and the intellectual graces blushing out upon 
his lips, from the prison which only fettered his body to set free 
his mind, poured forth those wonderful lucubrations which fell 
upon the world like an apocalypse of nature, and from which 
sprung up the golden exhalations of a new intellectual morning : 
—to say nothing of Chapman, the re-writer of Homer, and not 
so mach his translator as his rival; or of Burbage, the Garrick 
of his time, and inferior to his illustrious successor in fortune rathér 
than in merit; or of Camden, the ripe scholar and accomplished 
historian, whose works Hume himself admits to be among the 
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best historical productions in the language ; or of a host of lesser 
lights, who have been reckoned suns in almost any other age. 
If, with all these riches growing up spontaneously fiom the gene 
ral soil of the national mind ;—if, I say, with all these riches, 
Shakspeare'’s age be chargeable with rudeness, what, in the name 


of Mr. Hume, may civilization and refinement be worth !’’ 


This is not a favorable specimen of the style of the lecturer, 


but it shows his manner of reasoning, and how to carry his point 
he forgets that it should not be the end of the literary labourer to 
glorify himself, but to publish the truth. He has disarmed bis | 
ingenuity in mustering all the strong points of his argument, but 

he has made no allusion to the dark spots of the Elizabethan | 
The 
ing passages ou the purity of Shakspearian writings are much more | 


Era, which justifies Hume in calling it a rude age. follow- | 


creditable to the lecturer. 


**Shakspeare’s plays have been frequently charged with im 
moral tendencies ; than which a more unfounded and injurious 
charge could not well be made, Like various other charges visited 
upon them, it has generally sprang either from a disposition to 
fix upon certain detached expressions, or from inability to take 
in the impression of a vital, organic whole. For morally, as 
otherwise, a work of art should be regarded in its total impres 
sion ; and those who can see but one line or one sentence of a 
poem at once are not competent judges of its moral quality. Un- | 
doubtedly there are passages in Shakspeare’s works, as indeed 
there are in the Bible itself, which, taken by themselves, may 
produce a bad effect ; but there cannot be found a whole play, 
searcely even a whole scene in them, whose integral impression is 
not altogether good. ‘There is indeed no flower so pure and sweet 
but that certain reptiles will extract poison from it ; even the 
wisest provisions of nature and the sacredest transactions of lite, 
beauty, inpocence, marriage, become to some minds the food of 
base, sensual desires. I have known certain lewd epicures of sin 
take the Bible of a Sunday, when they could not well engage in 
any sweeter wickedness, and glut their spirits out of its pages. 
What, in the name of purity, is there in the universe so pure but 
that such minds would iow impurity from it? Why, they would 
tuint the very heavens themselves, and then suck back the cor- 
ruption they had engendered ! 

** It must be confessed, however, that Shakspeare’s own virtue, 
like that of his purest characters, and like that of the purest men 
tuo, was not of that ambitious, pharisaical sort, which is always 
trying to bolster itself by an outrageous horror of vice, or at least 
the appearance of vice. Accordingly he never attires sensuality 
in artificial attractions, nor conceals real impurity under a wrap- 
page of conventional decency, nor throws the drapery of affected 
delicacy over the movements of guilty passion, If he has oc- 
casion for a bad character, he shows him just as he is, and does 
not attempt to disguise his grossness, or palliate his deformity ; and 
it is surely our own fault if we are captivated by the inward im- 
purity of a character whose outward ugliness ought to offend 
even our senses. He has sometimes delineated downrighit villains 
and sensualists ; but he has never volunteered to steal the robes 
ot heaven for them to serve the devil in without offending decen- 
cy. In all cases, indeed, he has most religiously kept faith with 
the moral sensibilities which nature has set to guard the purity of 
the mind, and he seldom violates even the laws of gentility save 
in obedience to the higher laws of morality. It is by gilding or 
varnishing over impurity with the superficial graces of style and 
sentiment, by wrapping up poison in an envelope of honey, so 
that it may steal a passage into the mind without oifending the 
jaste, or alarming the moral sentinels of the heart,—it is in this 
way that death is conveyed into the system ;—a thing which no 
man was ever further from doing than Shakspeare: if we wish 
to see it done in perfection, we had better go to the pages of Byron 
and Bulwer ; who do indeed discover no little fondness for delin- 
eating noble, generous, magnanimous villains ; gentle, amiable, 
sentimental cut-throats,—in a word, devils sugared over. Yet it 
is questionable whether even these, bad as they are, areso bad as 
the late importations from France, so much in favour with the 
more * beautiful spirits’ of the time, where the laws of morality 
are not so much evaded by simuiation of virtue as inverted by 
consecration of vice, and where debauchery is argued for on 
principles of reason, and religion itself, the sacred law of love, is 
urged in behalf of lewdness and lust. The truth is, there are 
some people whose morality seems to be all in their ears; who 
cannot bear to have things called by their right names; nay, who 
are even fond of dirty things, and will eompass sea and land to 
come at them, provided they can have them dressed in clean 
words ; and who are never contented unless they have something 
whereby to persuade themselves that they are serving God while 
indulging their lusts. 

‘** In Shakspeare, as in nature, virtue shows her finest lessons | 
in contest, or in contrast with vice: if we reject the former and | 
cleave to the latter, the fact proves our impnrity, not his; and if | 
we are corrupted by such teachings, it were surely hard to tell | 





| up as already a spoiled egg. 
5 


| upon her in public, 
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what can purify us. He who forsakes Isabella to follow after 
Angelo, or Des'lemona to tollow after Lago, may be justly given 
Under objections to such exhibitions 
there is often concealed a grossly impure mind, and he who goes 
among such examples scenting out corruption and letting loose 
his censure, only shows the drift of his thoughts. Such a quick 
susceptibility of vicious impressions often cloaks itself under a 
formal or verbal austerity. He who most delights to meet vice in 
secret, will of course be most apt to recognise and turn his back 
His fig-leaves betray him. It is the presence 
of powder only that makes the torch dangerous. 


**So full of artless jealousy is guilt, 
It spills itself in fearing to be spilt."’ 


“In heaven’s name let decency be preserved, but let it not be 
piled on in folds and bustles to cover up personal deformity ! 
Obscenity is certainly bad enough, but it is infinitely better than 
the chaste language of a crafty seducer, It is always well for us 
to know whom we are with ; and our best safeguard against vice, 
is the very indecency in which it naturally appears. In his uni- 
form observance of these principles Shakspeare has shown a de- 


| gree of moral purity of which we have few examples in literature. 


He is indeed sometimes gross ; but never false ; he may occasion 


| ally offend a sense of delicacy, but never deceives and seduces 
| the mind into admiration of unworthy objects ; and he carries on 


no warfare against virtue by endeavoring to entrap our sympa- 
thies by the misfortune of vice. That he should make a Falstaff 
at once so delightful and so detestable ; that he should so charm 
us with the humor, even while disgusting us with the sensuality 
of such a being, and so let us into the truth, without drawing us 
into the love of such a character; really proves the strength of 
his morality no less than the mastery of his genius. For my part, 
I dare be known to think Shakspeare’s works a far better school 
of virtuous discipline than half the moral and religious books 
which are now put into the hands of youth, and of which the 
chief tendency seems to be, to keep them thinking continually 
how wise and good they are ; thus dyeing them in the wool with 
the conceit of virtue and the cant of pietism, and laying the 
foundations either of spiritual pride or of rotten hearted libertinism, 
in an intensely self-concious and self admiring morality. 


Christian Songs. By the Rev. James Lyons, L. L. D. 

adelphia. Geo. S. Appleton. 1848. 

This is the third edition of a book which we now see for the 
first time. It contains thirty-six short poems, many of them pos- 
sessing considerable merit ; but the author never rises above the 
common-place of art in the construction of his verses, or above 
the flats of poetry in his sentiments. But we must do his pub- 
lisher the credit to say that the book has been “ got up’ 
We give an entire poem, written 


Phil- 


"in a 


style of uncommon neatness. 
on a subject of immediate interest, which will give a favourable 
idea of the author’s powers. 


THE WAR OF HUMANITY. 


Written when public meetings for the relief of Ireland were held 
in all parts of the United States. 


Ay! these are, Columbia! the counsels and words— 

High counsels of wisdom—pure breathings of worth—- 

That, better than armies and stronger than swords, 

Can give thee the crown and the sceptre of Earth :— 

When perishing thousands are weeping afar, 

To do that which thou in thy greatness hast done— 
@Vhis, this is Humaniry’s merciful war ;— 

Here foes may be scatter’d, and fields may be won. 


The life-giving ship which shall fluat to that land, 

With the stars of thy banner unfurl’d at the mast, 

Will raise a memorial more lasting and grand, 

Than all thy fair trophies bequeath’d from the past ; 
And when those yet unborn their stern verdict shall give, 
On all that were mighty to save or to slay, 

This generous work will outshine and outlive 

The toils and the glories of red Monterey. 


Thy praises shall sound in the green Innisfail, 

From the crags of Bengore to the sands of Tralee :— 

On mountain ani hill-side, in lowland and vale, 

They will speak with full hearts of thy children and thee: 
By the Foyle and the Bandon, in legend and song, 

They will tell how their fathers, remov’d and at rest, 
When the skies were all dark, and the tempest wax’d strong 
Saw Mercvy's high stormbow first arching the west. 
Then forward and faint not, nor lose thou thy fame ; 

On, on, with the force and the fervour of youth ;— 

No vanishing splendour shall blaze round thy name, 

If thou be but valiant for goodness and truth. 







































































The soldier, who struggles for victory, bears 
To the murderoas conflict the lance and the sword ;— 
Know thou that a weapon more potent is theirs, 
Who share with the falling the gifts of their Lord, 
The Power of Kindness. Fowler 
& Wells, 1542. 
This is but a booklet, a little volume, but it has a great pur- 
pose, to show the power of kindness in overcoming wrath, and 
There is nothing in it to criticise but everything 


By C. Morley, New York. 


evil intentions. 
to praise ; it is filled full of well selected instances of the effects 


of gentle conduct, from the best writers. Kindness is so cheap a 


method of overcoming an enemy that it is marvellous men | 


should so seldom employ it. Like begets like, just as traly in the 


moral world, as in the natural. Blows beget blows, as smiles 
Individuals do often resort to the power of kind- 


Warand 
law are the two great curses of modern society ; nations resort to 


beget smiles. 


ness in overcoming an enemy, but nations very rarely. 


one and individuals to the other, and always to the loss of both ; 
vet the terrible teachings of history and experience fail to con- 
vince either nations or individuals of their true interests. 
own people have recently exhibited in their conduct towards two 
distant nations the opposite effects of the power of kindness and 


the power of war. 


with Mexico, destroying her cities, slaughtering her feeble armies, | 


and filling the hearts of her people with feelings of anger and 


hatred against the whole Anglo-American race, our people were | 
sending voluntary contributions of food and clothing to the sub- | 


jects of Great Britain, and gaining their love and good will which 
will be more efficacious in preventing any collision between the 
two nations hereafter, than could a fleet of steam frigates or a 
larze standing army. ‘There is nothing so fallacious as the trust 
of governments in mere physical force. Louis Philippe surround- 


ed himself with a cordon of strongly built castles, and an army 


of two hundred thousand men at an enormous expense, but he | 


had neglected to secure the love of the people he governed, which 


might have been gained without any expenditure of money, and | 


on the first trial his armies and castles proved inadequate to de- 
fend him. Among the many instances of the power of kindness 
which are adduced by our author, is a story, that we have heard 
the venerable Isaac Hopper relate, but have not seen in print before. 
It was written, as we judge from the initials, by Mrs. Child, one 
of the most genuine philanthropists of the age. 
only put npon paper the words of the excellent man from whom 
she heard the narrative. 


In a city, which shall be nameless, there lived, long ago, a 
young girl, the only daughter of a widow. She came from the 
country, and was ignorant of the dangers of a city, as the 
squirrels of her native fields. She had glossy black hair, gentle, 
beaming eyes, and ‘* lips like wet coral.’’ Of course she knew 
that she was Heautiful ; for when she was a child, strangers often 
stopped as she passed, and exclaimed, *‘ How handsome she is !’’ 
And as she grew older, the young men gazed on her with admira- 
tion. She was poor, and removed to the city to earn her living 
by covering umbrellas. She was just at that susceptible age, 
when youth is passing into womanhood ; when the soul begins to 
be pervaded by ‘* that restless principle, which impels poor hu- 
mans to seek perfection in union.”’ 

At the hotel opposite, Lord Henry Stuart, an English noble- 
man, had at that time taken his lodgings. His visit to this country 
is doubtless well remembered by many, for it made a great sensa- 
tion at the time. He was a peer of the realm, descended from 
the royal line, and was, moreover, a strikingly handsome man, of 
right princely carriage. He was subsequently a member of the 
British Parliament, and is now dead, 


As this distinguished stranger passed to and from his hotel, he 
encountered the umbrella girl, and was impressed by her uncom- 
mon beauty. He easily traced her to the opposite store, where he 
soon after went to purchase an umbrella. This was followed up 
by presents of flowers, chats by the way-side, and invitations to 
walk or ride ; all of which were gratefully accepted by the un- 
suspecting rustic. He was playing a game for temporary excite- 
ment: she with a head full of romance, and a heart melting under 
the influence of love. 

Lo:d Henry invited her to visit the public garden on the 4th of 
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While the nation was waging a terrible war | 


Mrs. Child has | 
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| July. In the simplicity of ber heart, she believed all his flatter 
| ing professions, and considered herself his bride elect. She there 
| fore accepted the invitation with innocent frankness. But she 
| bad no dress fit to appear on such a public occasion, with a 
| gentleman of high rank, whom she verily supposed to be her 
| destined husband. While these thoughts revolved in her mind, 
| her eye was unfortunately attracted by a beautiful piece of silk, 
| belonging to her employer. Ah, could she not take it wishout 
| being seen, and pay for it secretly, when she had earned money 
enough ? The temptation conquered her in a moment of weak- 
ness. She concealed the silk, and conveyed it to her lodgings. 
It was the first thing she had ever stolen, and her remorse was 
painful. She would have carried it back, but she dreaded dis- 
covery. She was not sure that her repentance would be met in a 
spirit of forgiveness. 

On the eventfal 4th of July, she came out in her new dress. 
| Lord Heury complimented her upon her elegant appearance ; but 
| she was not happy. On their way to the garden, he talked to 
her in a manner which she did not comprehend. Perceiving this, 
he spoke more explicitly. The guileless young creature stopped, 
looked in his face with mournful reproach, and burst into tears. 
The nobleman took her kindly, and said, ** My dear, are you an 
innocent girl?’ **I am, I am,’’ replied she with convulsive 
sobs. ‘* Oh, what have I ever done or said, that you should ask 
| me that ?’’ Her words stirred the deep fountains of his better 
natire. ‘If you are innocent,’’ said he, ‘* God forbid that I 
| shonld make you otherwise. But you accepted my invitations 
and presents so readily, that I supposed you understood me.’’ 
** What could I understand,’’ said she, *‘ except that you intend- 
ed to make me your wife ?”’ 

Though reared amid the proudest distinctions of rank, he felt 
no inclination to smile. He bloshed and was silent. The heart- 
less conventionalities of life stood rebuked in the presence of af 
fectionate simplicity. He conveyed her to her home, and bade 
her farewell, with a thankful consciousness that he had done no 
irretrievable injury to her future prospects. The remembrance of 
her would soon be to him as the recollection of last year’s butter- 
flies. With her the wound was deeper. In her solitary chamber 
she wept, in bitterness of heart, over her ruined air-castles. And 
that dress whic! she had stolen to make an appearance befitting 
his bride, Oh, what if she should be discovered? And would 
not the heart of her poor widowed mother break, if she should 
ever know that her child was a thief? Alas! her wretched fore- 
bodings were too true. The silk was traced to her; she was ar- 
| rested on her way to the store, and dragged to prison. There she 
refused ali nuvurishment, and wept incessantly. 

On the 4th day, the keeper ealled upon [. T. H., and informed 
him that there was a young girl in prison, who appeared to be 
| utterly friendless, and determined to die by starvation. The kind- 
| hearted old gentleman immediately went to her assistance. He 
| found her lying on the floor of her cell, with her face buried in 
her hands, sobbing as if her heart would break. He tried to com- 
| fort her, but could obtain no answer. 

‘* Leave us alone,’’ said he to the keeper. ‘‘ Perhaps she will 
speak to me, if there is none to hear.’? When they were alone 
| together, he put back her hair from her temples, laid his hand 
| kindly on her beautiful head, and said, in soothing tones, ‘* My 
child, consider me as thy father. Tell me all that, thou hast 
done. If thou hast taken the silk, let me know all about it. | 
will do for thee as I would for a daughter, and I doubt not that 
I can help thee out of this difficulty.’ After a long time spent 
in affectionate entreaty, she leaned her young head on his friendly 
shoulder, and sobbed out, ‘* Oh, I wish I was dead! What will 
my poor mother say when she knows my disgrace.’’ ‘* Perhaps 
we can manage that she shall never know it,’’ replied he; and 
alluring her by this hope, he gradually obtained from her the 
whole story of her acquaintance with the nobleman. He bade 
her be comforted, and take nourishment ; for he would see that 
the silk was paid for, and the prosecution withdrawn.. He went 
immediately to her employer, and told him the story. ‘ This is 
her first offence,’’ said he ; ‘‘ the girl is young, and the only child 
of a poor widow. Give her a chance to retrieve this one false 
step, and she may be restored to society, an useful and honoured 
woman. [ will see that thou art paid for the silk.’’ The man 
readily agreed to withdraw the prosecution, and said he would 
have acted otherwise by the girl, had he known the circumstances. 
‘** Thou should’st have inquired into the merits of the case, my 
friend,’’ replied Isaac. ‘‘ By this kind of thoughtlessness many 
a young creature is driven into the downward path, who might 
easily have been saved.’’ The good old man then went to the 
hotel, and inquired for Henry Stuart. The servant said his lord 
ship had not yet risen. Tell him my business is of importance, 
said Friend H. The servant soon returned, and conducted him 
to the chamber. The nobleman appeared surprised that a plain 
old Quaker should thus intrude upon his luxurious privacy ; but 
when he heard his errand, he blushed deeply, and frankly admit 
ted the truth of the girl’s statement. His benevolent visitor took 
the opportunity to *‘ bear a testimony,’ as the Friends say, 
| against the sin and selfishness of profligacy. He did it in such a 

kind and fatherly manner, that the young man’s heart was 
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touched. He excused himself by saying, that he would not have | 
tampered with the girl, if he had known her to be virtuous. 

have done many wrong things,’’ said he, “* but thank God, no 
betrayal of contiding innocence rests on my conscience. I have 
always esteemed it the basest act of which man is capabie.’ 
The imprisonment of the poor girl, and the forlorn situation in 
which she had been found, distressed him greatly. And when | 
Isaac represented that the silk had been stolen for his sake, that | 
the girl thereby had lost profitable employment, and was obliged 
to return to her distant home, to avoid the danger of exposure, 
he took out a fifty dollar note, and offered it to pay her expences 

‘Nay,”’ said Isaac, “ thou art a very rich man; [ see in thy 
hand a large roll of such notes. She is the daughter of a poor 
widow, and thou hast been the means of doing her great injury. 
Give me another.”’ 

Lord Henry handed him another fifty dollar note, and smiled, 
as he said, ** You understand your business well. But you have | 
acted nobly, and I reverence you for it. If you ever visit Eng- 
jand, come to see me. I will give you a cordial welcome, and | 
treat you like a nobleman.’’ 

‘ Farewell, triend,’’ replied Isaac. ‘* Though much to blame 
in this affair, thou, too, hast behaved nobly. Mayest thon be 
blessed in domestic life, and trifle no more with the feelings of 
poor girls , not even with those whom others have betrayed and 
deserted.’’ Luckily, the girl nad sufficient presence of mind to 
assume a false name when arrested; by which means, her true 
name was left out of the newspapers. ‘‘f did this,’’ said she, 
** for my poor mother’s sake.’’ With the money given by Lord | 
Henry, the silk was paid for, and she was sent home to her 
mother, well prov ided with clothing. Her name and place of 
residence remain to this day a secret in the breast of her bene- | 
factor. 

Several years after the incidents I have related, a lady called at | 
Friend H.'s house, and asked to see him. When be entered the 
room, he found a handsomely dressed young matron, with a 
blooming boy five or six years old. She rose to meet him, and 
her voice choked, as she said, ** Friend H., do you know me ?’’ 
He replied that he did not. She fixed her tearful eyes earnestly 
upon him, and said, ‘‘ You once helped me, when in great dis 
tress.’’ But the good missionary of humanity had helped too 
many in distress, to be able to recollect her, without more precise 
information. With a tremulous voice, she bade her son go into 
the next room for a few minutes ; then, dropping on her knees, 
she hid her face in his lap, and sobbed out, ** lL am the girl that 
stole the silk. Oh, where should [ now be if it had not been for 
you ?’’ When her emotion was somewhat calmed, she told him 
that she had married a highly respectable man, a Senator of his 
native State. Having a call to visit the city, she had again and 
again passed Friend H.’s house, looking wistfully at the windows 
to catch a sight of him; but when she attempted to enter, her 
courage failed. 

** But I go away to-morrow,’’ said she, “‘ and I could not 
leave the city without once more seeing and thanking him who 
saved me from ruin.’’ She recalled her little boy, and said to | 
him, ‘* Look at that old gentleman, and remember him well ; for | 
he was the best friend your mother ever had.’’ With an earnest 
invitation that he would visit her happy home, and with a fer- 
vent ** Gog bless you,’’ she bade her benefactor farewell. 


” 


By Henry B. Hirst. Boston. 


1548. 

It speaks favourably for Mr. Hirst’s self dependence that he 
had the courage to write a poem upon the same theme which 
Keats had almost made his own by his beautiful rendering of | 
the old legend. But Mr. Hirst assumes in his preface that he not | 
only never “ met with,’’ the Endymion of Keats, but that he 
entertained a holy horror of poetry until his twenty-third year. 
Incredible as it seems, that a well educated man like Mr. | 
Hirst, with the latent power for rhyming, which his volume, dis- 
closes, slumbering in his bosom, should not only eschew poems, 
but have a holy horror of poetry, we yet have no doubt of the 
for we can conceive of no reason that he should have for 


Endymion. A Tale of Greece. 
William D. Ticknor and Company. 


fact, 
making a statement which mast be interpreted to his own disad- 
vantage. Poets being born, and not made, it follows that any 
main who is capable of poetical inspiration, and poetical expres- 
sion, raust be a poet long before he reaches his twenty-third year, 
and it is hardly possible that a man should entertain a horror of 
his highest faculties. But we presume that Mr. Hirst has over- 
stated the case against himself, and that what he meant by enter- 
taining a horror of poetry, was simply a horror of being thought 
a poet, as the poet is looked upon as a very useless kind of | 
animal in our busy work-day world; and the occupation to 


| passage’ of great descriptive beauty in his Endymion ; 


| following extracts from the opening 


| The Peasant and his Landlord. 


Review. 

which Mr. Hirst appears to have devoted himself, being the laws 
which is the least favourable to the cultivation of the poetic 
faculty of any human employment, he might well dread the ef. 
A 


poetic lawyer appears to us as much a contradiction of terms as 


fects of a poetical reputation on his business prospects. 


a pious pickpocket. But as Mr. Hirst has dipped so deeply in 


the Pierian Spring, we infer that he must have withdrawn from 


| the companionship of Coke and Lyttleton, and instead of striving 


to become an American Mansfield or Eldon, will be content with] 


being an American Barry Cornwall, or something of that sort, 


| Whether it were better to be a well-paid lawyer, or an ill paid 


do not think that 
The 
man who takes to law must give up the muses, as did Black- 
Talford, 
Robertson, it is trne write poetry, and yet drive a thriving busi- 


poet, we will not pretend to decide. But we 


the two characters can be comprised in the same individual. 


stone and Murray. Sergeant and Proctor, and Lord 


ness at their trade of law, but they are Poets among lawyers, 


' and not Poets among Poets. 


Mr. Hirst has a marvellous fluency of rhyme, and there are 


his power 
of constraction is of the highest order, but we can hardly judge 
of his precise rank as a poet from reading Endymion only. The 
Stanzas will give an idea of 
Mr. Hirst’s powers. 


** Through a deep dell with mossy hemlocks girded— 
A dell by many a sylvan Dryad prest,— 
Which Latmos’ lotty crest 
Flung half in shadow—where the red deer herded— 
While mellow murmurs shook the forests grey— 
Endymion took his way. 


Like clustering sunlight fell his yellow tresses. 
With purple fillet, scarce contining bound, 
Winding their flow around 
A swan-like throat that thrilled to their caresses, 
And trembling on a breast as lucid white 
As sea-foam in the night. 


* * * * * * 


His girdle held his pipes—those pipes that clearly 
Through Carian meadows mocked the nightingale 
When Hesper lit the vale ; 
And now the youth was faint, though stepping cheerly, 
Supported by his shepherd’s crook, he strode 
Tow ards his remote abode. 


Mount Latmos lay before him. Gently gleaming 
A roseate halo from the tw light dim 
Hung round its crown. To him 
The rough ascent was light ; for, far off beaming, 
Orion rose,—and Sirrius, like a shield, 
Shone on the azure field. 


Yet he was faint—faint with fatigue and drooping. 
Through the long day unwearied he had kept 
Watch, while his cattle slept ; 
And now the sun was like a falcon stooping 
Down the red west, and night from out her cave 
Walked, Christlike, o’er the wave.”’ 


By the Baroness Knorring. 


Translated by Mary Howitt. 2 Vols. Harper & Brothers. 


1848, 
American novel readers should feel themselves under obliga- 
tions to the great publishers of Cliff street, for setting so good an 
example, in the manner in which they have recently issued their 
new series of light reading and works of fiction ; the Peasant 
Landlord, 


and his is published in two handsome volumes, 


| printed on white paper, with clear type. Mrs. Howitt informs 


us that the author of the Peasant and his Landlord, in her own 
country, stands side by side with the author of ‘* The Home,’’ 


‘* The Neighbours,’’ and that she is worthy to take her place by 


and 


| Hans Christian Andersen and Fredericka Bremer; but what coutry 


| gave birth to the Baroness Knorring, or out of what language 
her work may be translated, there is no intimation in the volumes 
| before us ; all that Mrs. Howitt tells us, is, that she introduces a 





























































new ‘“‘ Northern Author,’’ to the English public. The Baroness 
Knorring may be an Icelander, or a Greenlander, for anything 
that Mrs. Howitt intorms us to the contrary. Translators shoul 
always acknowledge the language out of which their translations 
are made. As the Peasant and his Landlord is a domestic 
story of Swedish country life, the presumption is, that the 
Baroness is Swede, and we fully coincide with Mrs. Howitt, in 
the epinion that she is worthy to be placed by the author of 
** The Neighbours.’’ 

The Peasant and his Landlord is a noble tribute to the cause 
of humanity, to the dignity of labour, and the true nobility of 
man. The author has lived much among labouring people, 
and has seen that there may be, nay, that there often is, true 
nobleness of character, and all the high and romantic qualities 
commonly supposed by historians and novel-writers to belong 
exclusive to the class called the well-born, among farm servants. 
She has seen that useful and pleasant employment, such as 
mowing grass and driving oxen, are as reconcileable with un- 
selfish and generous feelings, as are the employment of shooting 
men, or arguing them into prisons. She is one of the new order 
of thinkers and writers; and we are grateful to Mrs. Howitt, 


whom we do not love extravagantly, for introducing so noble | 


a woman to us, and we pray God that our own republican 
country may produce some such, as well as monarchical Sweden. 
Recent events in Europe have almost convinced us that there is 
no such a genuine democracy of feeling in the world. except in 


the old imperial governments of Europe. We received our first 


lessons in Democracy from France, and we shall! have to go there | 


again to take lessons anew, before we can advance into a higher 


class of governmental education. 


A DIP INTO THE FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 
Why should not reviews be reviewed, and Magazines be criti- 


cised in a Magizine. We can name no good reason, for they are 


essentially books, or at least they are the materials out of which | 


books are manufactured. We will hereafter add to our literary 


department a Magaziniana, from which our readers may gather 


the cream and bright particular flowers of the foreign, and home | 


This month 
we will confine our selections and remarks to the foreign periodi- 
cals, many of which are not republished here, and but few of 
Two new periodicals have 


periodicals, which otherwise they could never see. 


them seen in their original forms. 
been published in London, which we have not yet seen, ‘* The 
Literary Companion,’’ and * Politics for the People,’’ weekly 
magazines. Nearly all the foreign reviews and magazines have 
articles on the French Revolution, from all of which it would be 
impossible to extract an original thought, or a new piece of in- 
formation. We will let politics alone in our review of the re- 
Blackwood’s Magazine is, of course, high tory, high 
It is the most 
It wages 


views. 
church, and highly conservative in all its articles. 
aristocratic aud anti-republican Journal in existence. 
an unflagging warfare on every form of liberalism, every move- 
ment towards reform, and every proposition for the elevation of 
humanity ; it is, in one word Anti-American ; yet it has been, 
from its commencement, the favourite foreign magazine with 
American readers. It was once the ablest magazines published, 
but it is notnow. The always vigorous, generally wrong headed, 
and often witty Kit North, who established its character by his 
slashing style and reckless blackguardism, is no longer connected 
with it ; but the prestige of his name remains, and many astute 
critics now pour over the dismal platitudes of Scottish Sophom- 
ous and fancy that they are reading the brilliant sentences of 
Christopher North, as John Wilson the poet, novelist, and pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy, chose to denominate himself. The 
May number of Blackwood is in no way remarkable. It has, 
of course, an abusive, one-sided article on the ‘‘ Revolutions of 
Europe,’’ in which the cause of kings is upheld, and the rights 
of the people attacked. Among the contributors to Blackwood, 


Holden’s Keview. 
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| is the historian Alison, a base liek-spittle of royalty, anda pander 

to aristocratic power of whatever shape it may assume. The 
most interesting article in this magazine is one entitled ‘* Crimes 
and Remarkable Trials in Scotland,’’ from which we make the 
following extract, which exhibits some of the practices of those 
** good old times,’’ which this magazine is ever trying to per- 
petuate, and tory conservatives, and weakling old ladies are al- 
ways sighing for. 


“It was, however, when the Scottish trade with the planta- 
tions began to open up, soon after the Union, that the disgraceful 
practice of kidnapping and transporting children became preval- 
ent. The potver possessed by many of the chiefs, as independent 
local judges, with but a nominal responsibility to the control of 
the crown or the intervention of the supreme courts, gave facili- 
| ties for this traffic, which poor human nature seems to have been 

incapable of resisting. The victims were sometimes persons tried 
| and convicted before the hereditary tribunal; and since they 
must be punished, it were pity to allow an opportunity to be lost, 
by which the infiction might be turned to the profit of the judge 
or his friends. ‘Thus we find Lovat, desirous to propitiate the 
favour of Duncan Forbes, offering his brother the gift of “ a few 
Strathglass rogues,’’ clansmen of his next neighbour and heredi- 
| tary enemy, whom he had caught in his own domain, and con- 
| victed in his own court. He had at first proposed to send them 
| to America ; but as they are *‘ handsome tellows,’ he offers them 
| to Forbes, for his nephew's Dutch regiment. ‘I shall send them 
to him,’ says the accommodating chief, * without any expence in 
keeping of them; for I will send immediately orders to carry 
them south with a guard. There is a captain there of Arthur’s 
regiment, who will receive them and deliver them to Arthur; 
; and I'll send him the other two Camerons that are in your prison 
| —tall fellows ; and five such good men will do him more service, 
| now that the Dutch expect a war, than thirty men next season.’ 
**]t was in reference to such practices that the engineer officer, 
| who, while employed in laying out the military roads through the 
Highlands, preserved so many shrewd remarks on the manners of 
the people, added the following to his budget :— 
| ‘** When any ship in these parts is bound for the West Indies, 
to be sure, a neighbouring chief, of whom none dares openly to 
| complain, has several thieves to send prisoners to town.” 
| Tt has been whispered their crimes were only asking their 
dues, and such-like offences ; and I have been well assured they 
! 











have been threatened with hanging, or at least perpetual imprison- 
| ment, to intimidate and force them to sign a contract for their 
banishment, which they seldom refused to do, as knowing there 
| could be no want of witnesses against then, however innocent 
they were; and then they were put on board the ship, the master 
| paying so much a head forthem. Thus two purposes were served 
| at once—viz. : the getting rid of troublesome fellows, and making 
money of them at the same time.,”’ 


Fraser’s Magazine has been an English echo of Blackwood's 
from the commencement. The differences between the two are 
very slight, they are both learned and high tory, and blackguard ; 
but Fraser’s contributors have been chiefly Irishmen, while Black- 
wood’s have been chiefly Scotchmen. Dr. Maguire was origi- 
nally a contributor to Blackwood, but when he moved from Cork 
| to London he became a constant contributor to Fraser. We 


| extract from Fraser for May the following account of a bridal in 


Heligoland. 


** Matrimonial connexions take place early, and are always the 
| result of choice. The dowry seldom consists of anything more 
| than a bed and oaken chest. If the suitor have arrived at the 
| age of puberty, and is able to earn his bread, permission is given 
| him by her parents to visit his betrothed on certain days. If a 
| girl meet with no claimant for her hand before the age of eighteen, 
| she is at once placed on the shelf, though there are necessarily 
| exceptions to this vaticinal dictum. The suitor is not allowed to 
| go to sea until the marriage has taken place. as the girl’s character 
would be irretrievably injured if any accident were to befal him. 
As soon as the bridal day is fixed, the bed and chest are carried 
in procession, by young girls, to the bridegroom’s house, where 
| they are entertained by his parents. The little incidents anteced- 
| ent and posterior to the marriage are very curious. Thus, when 
| the morning for the marriage has arrived, the parties are kept 
| separated, till, on a given signal, the girl’s father retires from her 
| room, and calls aloud,—* Where is he who wishes my daughter 
| for a wile Y Omwhich the groom steps forward and replies,— 
‘I wish her!’ The father, to prolong the jest, brings forward 
| another girl, and inquires whether she is the person whom he had 
| selected. The bridegroom, becoming, impatient, steps forward and 

claims his own. The father then says, ‘* I deliver up my daughter 
to thee ; live so with her that thou mayest answer for it both to Goa 
and man, The bridegroom kissing her three times, replies,—‘ I 
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will so live with her as to do me credit.’ The marriage being 
concluded at the church, the bride retires with her female friends, 
and the groom hastens home in company with the two fathers, 
as he must arrive first at the house to receive her at the door. 
The most unpleasant part of the ceremonies for the bridegroom 
now begins. He must once more go round to every one invited. 
and take them with him to the house where the feast is given. If 
any one is forgotten throngh oversight, he is sure not to come, 
and is highly mortified at the slight. When the party is assem- 
bled, they sit down to dinner,—the bride between her two maids 
at one corner of the table, and the bridegroom at the other; the 
other guests seating themselves promiscuously. The dinner is got 
up in great abundance, not only besause the cooks and relations 
carry part of the residue home with them, but because the rem- 
nant is distributed to their poorer neighbours, At the end of the 
repast the cook enters, and exhibits a blazing piece of rag, to im- 
ply that her shift had caught fire. A teacup filled with salt 1s 
then passed round, into which each guest sticks a piece of money, 
as a remuneration to her for the loss. After dinner, a song, fixed 
upon by the bridegroom, is sung by the whole company; and 
smoking is commenced ; and tea, in which cinnamon and saffron 
are infused, which they call pomplepomp, and consider a greai 
delicacy, is handed round. Dancing concludes the entertain 

ment. As soon as the greater part of the company is gone, the 
nearest unmarried relatives of the bridegroom accompany the 
young couple home, singing songs on the way. Some of the 
young men attempt, in jest, toenter the bridal room, which the 
female friends of the bride resist with stockings in their hands, 
provided for the occasion by the bride. After this a parting song 
is Sung, and all retire to rest. 

The best article in the magazine is one on ‘‘ Chartism,’’ and 
thongh we difler widely from it, we earnestly recommend it to all 
parties as a fair and clear account of the subject. Indeed, the 
wise and moderate spirit beginning to animate all parties of poli- 
ticians, is manifested in the subdued tone of this and other aristo- 
cratical organs. The financial statements in **‘ Whig professions 
and Whig performances’’ are worthy of deep consideration. 
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| 


| 
The Dublin University Magazine, like Blackwood and Fraser, 
is high church, conservative and toryish ; it only differs from its 


' 


Scotch and English rivals in giving greater attention to [rish af- 


fairs. 


Irishmen, and an interesting series on Irish Rivers. 


It has had a very valuable series of portraits of distinguished 
The May 
number contains no political paper, which is a marvel, consider- 
ing the condition of Ireland, and the revolutions going on in other 
parts of Europe ; there is an article on the Irish river Lee, one of 
the most beautiful streams of water in the world, which empties 
into the magnificent Cove of Cork, a harbour second only to ou: 
There is no bay on the shores of Great Britain 


own glorious bay. 
to compare with the Cove of Cork, in beauty, and commercial 
advantages, yet it is only an anchorage place for ships of war, 
and vessels that are compelled by stress of weather, to seek it as 
a shelter. From the paper on the Lee we make a short extract. 


THE PATH OF THE DEER. 





Review. 


here by everlasting enchantment.’ The Gougane entrance is 
more striking than that on the Bantry side, for the clefi is less 
widely drawn, and the rocks stand up steeper and more precipi 
tous. On the other hand, the latter possesses the most striking 
single object at Ceim-an eich—a great square, castellated rock, 
like a barbican reared by Nature herself, and, henceforth, that 
cliff is forever steeped in the golden light of poesy.’’ 








| 





| much to this illusion.’ 
| truth, in every respect worthy of the man who chose a desert for 


We have a particular affection for the Lee, for it was on the 
banks of this romantic river that we met one of the most—Bat 
the story is too long to tell now, for we have still a pile of periodi- 
cals before us to look into. 


The New Monthly Magazine, was at one time the most popu- 
lar of all the Monthlies, when it was under the editorial charge 


of Campbell the poet ; but its day has long since gone by. It 
has been edited by some of the most distinguished of English 


| authors, Campbell and Bulwer, and Theodore Hook, have been 


among its editors, but it is now under the charge of Harrison 
Ainsworth ; it has always eschewed politics and published novels. 
One of the best papers, in the May number, is a continuation of 
the ** Life and Reminiscences of Thomas Campbell,’’ by Cyrus 
Redding, a gossipy writer, and a wine dealer, who published 
some pleasant articles once about the famous Beckford of 
Ferethill Abbey. 

Ainsworth’s Magazine, is a kind of ditto to the New Monthly ; 
it has the same editor and proprietor, and only differs from it in 
having illustrative engravings. We make the following extract 
from a paper on the origin of the Escurial. 

** Then for the first impression communicated by this leviathan 
of architecture. ‘'The effect from a distance,’ says Gautier, * is 
very fine, it is that of an immense Oriental palace. The cupola 


| of stone and the balls that terminate all the points, contribute 


* A sepulchral colossus,’ says Dumas, ‘ in 


his capital, and a temb for his palace.’ ‘As a whole,’ says 
Ford, * it rises grandly from the gardens and terraces, embosomed 
plantations which fringe the edge of the desert ; all around, 
on either side, from roseless Las Rosas and Galapagar, is dehesay 
yespoblado.”’ 

** Ford tell us that Philip IT. built the Escurial (or Escorial, he 
writes it) to fulfil a panic-inspired vow made during the battle of 
St. Quintin. when he cunploved the aid of San Lorenzo, just 
as Fulvius Flaccus and Appius Claudius vowed a temple to 
Jupiter under similar circumstances. But both Dumas and Gan- 
tier give a different version of the story, and one which we must 
acknowledge to be more in accordance with the character of the 
gloomy and superstitious tyrant. Obliged in the course of the 
siege of St. Quintin to direct a battery of cannons against the 
church of St. Lawrence, Philip became terrified lest the saint 
should be irritated at seeing his church so ill-treated, and he made 
a vow to build another in his honour far more magnificent than 
the one which he was unintentionally forced to distroy. Ford, 





| however, has many authorities in his favour, especially that of 
| the Duke of Braganza, who says :—‘ Celui qui faisait un si 
frowning before us, on our reaching the Macroom and Bantry | £74"d vew doit avoir eu grand peur.’ The fact is, that most 
high road. This remarkable pass is two miles in length, lying | probably fear and superstition both played their part in suggesting 
nearly north and south. Its breadth is barely sufficient for the | the vow, and other feelings and objects sprang up in the progress 
roadway, which is conducted through it with no little engineering of its fulfilment, to give to the originai Intention a development 
skill. The avthor of ** Sketches in Ireland’’ justly pronounces | "t even anticipated by the royal originator. His father’s dying 
it ‘‘one of the most picturesque scenes in treland.”” and he | Wish for a truly royal burial-place, his own architectural propen- 
quotes Southey’s sublime description of the vale of Covadonga, sities (in which Philip somewhat resembled le rot macon of our 
as applicable to the pass of Ceim-an-eich. A gigantic mountain | °W" days), and the exhortations of the Church, all combined to 
has been cleft in twain, down to its very base—not cleanly cut, | Produce a pile whose colossal proportions have been justly said to 
as with an archangel’s brand, but torn asunder, through sheer be proportionate only to his piety and his fears. 

strength, as by the earthquake’s strong hand. Adown the jagged 
edges of this deep. wound in mother earth, are scattered about, 
in quaintest confusion, hugh heaps of rock, covered with lichens 
and mosses of many kinds, or with fern, and ivy, and other creep- 
ing plants. In the interstices flowers the arbutus; or an occa- 
sional yew springs up from a covert of London-pride, gemmed 
with drooping iusmore or foxglove. Looking upwards from the 
narrow strip of road at the bottom of the pass, your eye follows 
the ragged outline of broken cliffs that stand almost straight above 
you in the zenith, until it turns from them, abashed by their aw- 
ful majesty. You behold, you think. the measured pattern of 
the roadway you stand on, cut out from the clear bright heavens ; 
for so much only of the etherial canopy is visible to you. A 
parallel thought in the Roman poet we need not repeat. The 
sudden windings of the defile conceal your way of approach to 


‘* The defile of Ceim-an-eich, i. e., the Path of the Deer, stands 


Is, 


Tait’s Magazine, is very different from any of those we have 
| noticed ; it contains a good deal of criticism, a good deal of 
politics, a good deal of good poetry, and is thoroughly radical, re- 
Among its contributors are 
We make an 
extract from the May number, from an article on the Clubs of 
Paris. 


‘* Of nothing have the Parisians taken so much advantage un- 
der the Revolutionary rule, as the liberty of meeting together—a 
liberty which was entirely denied them under the old régime. So 
many clubs have been formed, that Paris every evening seems 

| divided into thousands of groups, all met to discuss the moment- 


formatory, spirited and independent. 
George Gilfillan, and the English Opium Eater. 
| 


it. * You look back,’ writes C. O., ‘and you cannot find how | ons affairs of the state. Should you have occasion to seek a 
yon got in—before you, and you cannot imagine how you are to | friend, you go in vain in search of him to the café which has 


orward. You might imagine that the spirit of the mountains | been his usual resort for the last twenty years, or to the snug little 
got you into his stronghold, and that you were impounded | room where he used to spend the evening in communing with 


had 






















imself. On making inquiry for him, you are only met with a | 


look of surprise, which s2ems to disclose the inutility of your visit, | 


and to ask you in retura, how you can imagine that a citoyen 
can be anywhere else than at his club? Is it possible that he | 
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1s SO great, that t.e chambre garnie cannot contain the half of 
them. Another place is now sought for, such as a school-room, 
hay-loft, or, in truth, any building which will afford them suf- 
ficient space to meet in, and the whole affair is set in active mo- 


can be supving café noir combined with eax de vie, or playing | tion. It is now that the elements of discord appear, and it is 
dominoes, while the mighty questions of the state are being dis- | found, that out of the hundreds who have thus been promiscu- 


cussed ? No; he isa better patriot. He is at that moment at 
the tribune questioning and cross-questioning the worthy citeyen 
who has come forward as a candidate to represent the interests of 
la belle France in her National Assembly. All amusements, and 
the pleasing relaxations of life, are forgotten. He has entered a 
new career, he has become a statesman. All his former conver- 
sation about balls, concerts, the opera, &c., is for ever banished, | 
and politics alone is the field in which he breaks alance. <A club 
is thus formed. ‘Three or four friends meet together in the little 
chambre garnie of one of their number. Propositions are made, 
seconded, and unanimously carried. A president and secretary 
are appointed. A popular name is fixed upon, such as the * Alli- | 
ance,’ the ‘ Union,” the ‘ Democratical,’ &e. A second meeting 
is appointed for a couple of days after, and the rush of adherents 


ously mixed together, scarcely two are of like opinion. Confusion 
and disturbances of all kinds follow each other, and it is perhaps 
proposed, that, as nothing practical can be attained, the club be 
dissolved, and that every one should carry his doctrines wherever he 
shall think proper. Thus two, three, or four new clubs spring up 
out of the original one, and each of these being strongly rein- 
forced, it becomes in its turn the parent of many fresh ones. For 
instance, the club des Artistes, which was originally a very 
small one, has broken into eight parts, every one of which now 
far outnumbers the original parent. If we take the number of 
clubs at Paris to amount to one hundred, we shall certainly be 
within the mirk; and supposing each contains about 1,000 
members, we thus have a grand total of 100,000 men, who meet 
nightly to discusz the prospects and destinies of their country.”’ 
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IX MONTHS 
only have elapsed 
since the first 
number of our 
Magazine was 
issued, and of 
this seventh num- 
ber, the first of 
the second vol- 
ume we print 
nearly six times 
as many as we 
did of the first. 
This is an in- 
stance of success 
in periodical pub- 
lishing, we be- 
lieve, without a 
parallel ; and that 
it is not altogether undeserved no 
one, we think, will deny who 
sees this number. ‘*‘Good wine 
needs no bush,’’ as the old proverb says, and a good 
Magazine needs no puffing ; our work carries its own 
letter of recommendation on its face, and we might 
be spared saying anything in its favour; but having 
concluded to depart from our original design, and to 
add illustrations to the other attractions of our Magazine, we 
may be pardoned for explaining our motive. The great increase 
in our circulation has shown that the public are quick to appre- 
ciate and reward any new attempt to minister to their source of 
amusement and instruction ; and, feeling confident of a generous 
support, we have embarked in an enterprise which can only be 
successful in an enlightened and liberal community. We furnish 
a greater number of beautiful engravings, and quite as large an 
amount of original reading matter for one dollar, than has here- 
tofore been done for three times the sum. But literature and art 
have now become so wedded, that books, or magazines without 
pictures are exceptions in publishing. The designer and author, 
the engraver and printer, now work together side by side, the 
one dependent on the other. Hans Christian Andersen calls one 


THE 





of his works a picture book without pictures: but such books 


MONTH. 


are now becoming rare. The love for art has become so 
universal, that the illustrations of the engraver and painter have 
become matters of daily necessity. The plates off which we eat, 
the caps we drink out of, are illustrated with pictures. Why 
then should not the books, the magazines and the papers from 
which we gather the food for our minds be also illustrated with 
pictures? As an evidence of the growing taste for illustrative 
books, we may instance the fact of a complete edition of Wash- 
ington Irving’s works being announced for publication by George 
P. Putnam, to be illustrated with designs from the facile pencil 
of Darley. The public, we are sure, will gladly welcome an 
illustrated edition of the works of our greatest prose writer 
which have heretofore enjoyed an unbounded popularity even 
without the attraction of pictures, 

One of the most interesting illustrated 
books which we have recently seen is 
**Genin’s History of the Hat,’’ a 
beautiful little book, giving an account 
of the origin, rise, and progress of the 
hat, from the earliest ages down to the 
present time. 

We have found so much curious and 
instructive matter in this odd history, 
that we shall make free with its contents 
for the amusement of our readers, and 
will undertake to forward every new 
subscriber that we may receive, a copy, 
who shall wish it. The author begins 
his history at the beginning of the world, 
very properly, for he is of opinion that 
the first thing that was done by pur 
great ancestor, was to put a hat upon his head. The author, 
however, commences by saluting his readers in the customary 
manner, among polite people, by lifting his hat from his head. 

The hooded cloak appears to have been the first head-covering 
worn by the Anglo-Saxons of both sexes; and it would be diffi- 
cult to invent a more simpie, convenient, or comfortable dress for 
the inhabitants of a cold and humid climate. Hooded cloaks are 
common, even now, among the women of all cold countries, 
whether Christian or savage ; and it is not long since that we saw 
a fashionably-dressed gentleman in Broadway, wearing a short 
travelling cloak with a hood which fell back upon his shoulders, 
like the cape of an overcoat, differing but slightly in form from 
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eleventh century, marked Claudius, B. 4. 
To show how nearly it resembles its classical 





Phrygian cap, copied from *‘ Hope’s Cos- 
tume of the Ancients.’’ 

The following figure, copied from a Ro- 
man bas-relief found in Great Britain, ex 
hibits the manner in which the hood was 
worn during the time that the Romans held 
possession of the island. 

Tke abcriginal inhabitants of England 
wore, in time of battle, a closely fitting 
skull-cap, made of hide, but stripped them- 
selves naked in other parts. 

The difference in shape between the hat 





and the helmet, was not very dis- 
tinetly marked in early times. Strutt 
says: ‘* The cap most commonly 
worn by the Saxons bears no dis- 
tant resemblance to the ancient 
Phrygian bonnet.’’ 


In some parts of Italy, Jews were 
once compelled by law to wear yel- 
low caps ; in Lucca, the prescribed 
colour for the hat of an Israelite was 
orange. But perhaps the most pe- 
culiar mark of distinction which the 
hat ever conferred on its wearer was 
in France, where bankrupt Jews 
were compelled to wear a green hat, 
so that people might avoid losses by 
trading with them. A verdant Jew 
could not have been so rare an ob- 
ject in those good old times, as at 








the present day ; for it appears that laws were passed in 15%4, 
1622, 1628, and even so recently as 1688, compelling insolvent 
Israelites in France to wear this badge, whjgh to that people must 
have been peculiarly galling ; for an Israelite who cannot make 
bargains is one of the most unhappy wights in the world. By the 
laws of France, in the time of Lonis the Fourteenth, if an in- 
solvent Jew appeared in the streets without a green hat, or cap, 
upon his head, his creditor might seize him and thrust him into 
a dungeon, there to lie and rot. Our own laws, even now, after 
all our reforms and new constitutions, our boasted freedom and 
** glorious institutions,’’ still allow certain creditors to seize and 
imprison their poor debtors, without allowing them their liberty on 
the condition of wearing a verdant hat. The denizens of Wall 
street ofien say to each other in derision, ‘‘ Do you discover any- 
thing green about me ?’’ without suspecting that this very familiar 
slang phrase had its origion in the law of France which compelled 
bankrupt Hebrews to wear a green head covering. The law has 
never been repealed, but like many similar relics of ignorance and 
superstition, it has fallen into disuse, and a green Jew is as rare 
an object in Paris, at this day, as in Wall street or Chatham 
street. 

A manuscript of the twelfth century, 
preserved in the public library at 
Cambridge, (Eng.) furnishes the an- 
nexed examples of hats worn at that 
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the hooded cloaks of our Anglo-Saxon an- | 
cestors. The hooded cloak in time gave 
place to the detached hat or cap, very close- 


The annexed example is copied by Fair- 
F\ holt, from a Cottonian manuscript of the 


model, we give a head of Paris, in the 


The following 
are three exam 


ples of hats worn 


that age. The 
hats of the high- 
er orders were 
variously and 
gayly coloured, 
and richly deco- 
rated with orna- 
ments of gold 
and jewels. It 
appears that men 
have in all ages 











had a strange propensity to stick a feather in their caps. Hence 
| arose the saying, which is probably much older than the pyramids 
| or the caves of Elephanta, which likens an honourable deed to a 
| feather in one’s cap. The worst thing that can be said of a man’s 
| conduct is, to remark that it is no feather in his cap; and it is a 
| great feather in the cap of the present generation, that it wears 
no feather in its hat. Only ladies and soldiers adhere to the old 


weakness, 


The  an- 
nexed eut 
exhibits the 
hats  ecom- 
monly worn 
by _gentle- 
men and la- 
dies in 1760. 
The hat very 
soon began 
to change in 
to the form 
as now worn. 
The follow- 
ing cuts ex 
hibit it in 
its transition 
state. The 
crown began 
to rise, the 





rim to project 
itself, all and 
the gaudy orna- 
ments of lace, 
feathers, and je 
wels, gradually 
gave place to the 
modest _ black 
band, and the 
neat and simple 
buckle. Milita- 
ry officers alone 
continue to wear 
feathers, and 
naval officers 
and servants to 
wear gold lace. 
A writer at the 
end of the last 
century says; 
“If we look 
back a very few 








period, 











years at the dress of beaux and of bucks—the diflerence between 





by noblemen of 





ke 


lit 


ol, 












in the male asin the 


female sex. A few 





spirit but what wore 
a hat of more enor- 
mous size than the 
most rigid Quaker, 
with a wig, the mo- 
del of that of a Qua- 
ker. Now the hat, instead of being a covering for the head, is 
by the higher ranks of men, carried under the arm. The size is 
little more than capable of covering the snuff-box of a beau ; 
and it seems 





to be merely 
intended to 
crown the 
summit of 
that fantas- 
tic folly 
raised by the 
hand of 





some ingenious friceur.”’ 

The last of the three preceding examples show the style of hats 
worn in 1792. That with the high crown is ornamented with 
gold bands and tassels, and may be regarded as the first instance 
of the round hat now worn. The form has often varied since, 
and the materials of which it was made have been greatly im- 
proved, but the general idea of the hat remains the same. 

The head-dresses of the 
ladies in the last century, 
were at one time of the 
most monstrously fantasti- 
cal forms. The annexed 
example is an authentic co- 
py from a book of fashions. 
The ladies wore enormous 
= bunches of feathers, dyed 

Sin all the colours of the 
they also wore 
large bunches of flowers, 
strings of pearls, and all 
manner of showy orna- 
ments. The author of the 
** New Bath Guide’’ wrote 
the following ‘* Humorous 
Description of a Modern 
Ilead-dress’’ in 1776 :— 


rainbow ; 





“A cap like a bat 
(Which was once a cravat) 
Part gracefully platted and pinn’d is ; 
Part stuck upon gauze, 
Resembles mackaws, 
And all the fine birds of the Indies. 


** But above all the rest 
A bold Amazon’s crest 
Waves nodding from shoulder to shoulder ;’” 


Hitherto the greater part of our illustrated works have been 
borrowed from England and France, but there is a daily develop- 
ment of our artis tic resources, which proves that we possess as 
rich and fertile a vein of pictorial embellishment as the most re- 
fined of European nations, and we believe that the time is not 
far when we shall no more think of importing pictures from abroad 
than we now think of importing coarse cottons or indian corn. 


years ago there was | 
hardly a fellow of | 
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their appearance upon our soil. 


| 
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a beau and a buck is not precisely known—we shall find that | The first publication of the Smithsonian Institute, we are happy 
fickleness and the love of a have been as highly prevalent | to learn, a ~ te a » benntifaly illustrated werk on American Areh- 


wology, 


G. Squier and E. H. Davis. This work will be 
enriched pom a great number of handsome wood engravings 
which have been executed from drawings made by Mr. Squier of 
objects discovered by himself and Mr. Davis, in their explorations 


| among the mounds of the West, and of the mounds, fortifica 


tions, and various remains of the civilized tribes that occupied our 
continent ages before the races which we call the Aborigines made 
There is something awfully 
mysterious in these disembowelled remnants of lost tribes whose 
existence upon the Earth is only known to us from these slight, 
yet enduring memorials of their ingenuity and progress in the 
mechanical arts. Mr. Squier remarks, in an Essay read before 
the Ethreological Society, in reference to the various articles found 
in these mysterious mounds : 

“It is impossible here to indicate the great variety of the imple- 
ments and ornaments of silver, copper, stone, &c. &c., found in 
Many of these are of a very interesting character, 
from 


the mounds. 
as illustrating the state of ancient art, and as enabling us, 
the material of which they are composed, their peculiarities of 
form, and correspondences of use, to define the intercourse, and 
in some degree the connections, of the ancient races. From 
what has already been presented, it will be seen that there are 
gathered in the mounds, or the alluvions of the Ohio, copper and 
silver from the Great Lakes ; pearls and shells from the Southerr 
Gulf; mica from the primitive ranges of the Alleghanies, and 
obsidian from the voleanic ridges of Mexico,—an extended range, 
the extremes of which define, with great precision, the field in 
which the mounds occur. It would almost seem that the ancient 
race existed contemporaneously over this great area, maintaining 
throughout a constant intercourse. 


It should be remarked, that the mound-builders seem to have 
been inveterate smokers, and that in the construction and orna- 
ment of their pipes they displayed their utmost skill. The gene- 
ral form of the mound pipe, which may be regarded as the primi- 
tive form of the implement, is well exhibited in the accompanying 
sketch. 


It will be observed that this 
form differs widely from that 
adopted by the existing tribes 
of Indians. The pipes of the 
mounds are always carved 
from a single piece, and con- 
sist of a flat, curved base of 
variable length and width, 
the bow! rising from the con- 
vex side. From one of the 
ends, communicating with 
the bowl, is drilled a small 
hole answering the purpose 
of a tube ; the corresponding 
Opposite division being left 
for the manifest purpose of 
holding the implement to the 
mouth. The specimen above 
represented is exquisitely 
carved from a beautiful varie- 
ty of brown porphyry, granu- 
lated with variously coloured 
materials ; the whole much 
changed by the action of fire, 
and somewhat resembling 
porcelain. It is intensely 
hard, and successfully resists the edge of the finest tempered knife. 
The length of the base is five inches, width of the same one and a 
fourth. The bow! is one and a fours inches high, slightly’ ta- 
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pering upwards, but flaring near the top. The perforation an- 
swering to a tube is about one-sixth of an inch in diameter, which 
is about the usual size. This circumstance places it beyond doubt 
that the mouth was applied directly to the implement, without 
the ordinary intervention of a tube of wood or metal. 


The bowls 
of these pipes 
are often 





sculptured in- 
3 to singular de- 
* vices, figures 
of the human 
head, of ani- 
mals, birds, 


&e. The 


the manitus 
constituted an 
elaborate pipe 
So, also, does 
the following 
carving of the 
toad, which, 
in lugubrious- 
ness O ex 
pression scarc- 
ely less than 
by his gnarled 
coat, pro- 
claims the 
nive observa- 
tion possessed 
by the an- 
cient artist, 
and his keen 
appreciation 
of the Indic- 
rous. 


It is carved in porphyry, as is also the following fragment of a 
sculptured hawk : 

The eyes of most of these 
figures were originally filled 
with small pearls, some of 
which, though completely cal 
cined by the fire, still retain 
their places. Among the nu- 
merous sculptures are several 
of the human head, which, it 
f iene may safely be concluded, from 
Me Fy the fidelity to nature observed 

” in the others, display not only 
the characteristic features of 
the ancient people, but also 
their modes of adjusting the 
hair, their style of ornament, 
&e. One of these, boldly 
carved from a dark-coloured 
stone, is here presented. 

This specimen is distinguished 
from the others by its hardness 
and severity of outline. Ithas 
a singular head dress falling in 
a broad fold over the back of 
the head, as far down as the middle of the neck. Upon either 
side of the head, this head-dress, which may represent some pecu- 





sculpture of 





the Month. 


corresponding to the style of wearing the hair adopted by the an ce 
cient Aztec women. Encircling the forehead, is a row of sma!) ss 





round holes, fifteen in number, placed as closely as possible to al 
gether; which, when the head was found, were filled with small 

calcined pearls,—originally constituting a brilliant circlet, contrast- th 
ing,in stricking manner, with the dark stone in which they were tu 
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inserted. The ornamental lines upon the face are deeply cut, and 
probably represent tattooing. Those radiating from the mouth 
might readily be supposed to represent a curling moustache and 
beard. The mouth of this miniature head is somewhat com- 
pressed and the brow seems contracted, giving it an aspect of 
severity which is not fully conveyed by the engraving. The eyes 
are prominent and open. : 

In the same 
mound with the 
above was found 
another head, of 
entirely different 
outline, of which 
a profile is here 
presented. 

The eyes seem 
closed, and the 
whole expression 
of the face is that 
of a repose like 
death. It was prob- 
ably designed to 





represent a female 
face. 

All carvings from the mounds are exquisitely wrought ; and in 
all cases where the material will admit of it, beautifully polished. 
We can scarcely understand how, in the absence of instruments 
of iron, the carvings were executed. It may be suggested that 
they were rubbed into shape upon hard rocks; but, apart from 
the incredible labour of such a process, and the palpable impossi- 
bility of securing the delicate features which some possess, by 
such means, we find some of the unfinished specimens which 





liawstyle of plaiting the hair, rises into protuberances or knots, 








show that, however the general outline was secured, all the line 

















and n\are delicate features were cut or graved in the stone. The 
copper tools, resembling gravers, seem hardly adequate to this 
work, but they are the only instruments discovered which appear 
at all adapted to the purpose. 

There have hardly been any topics during the past month, but 
those that relate to Presidential candidates, and European revolu- 
tions. The present world, and the next world, have both been 
forgotten in the hurly-burly and excitement of determining who 
shall be our next President. Happily, nearly six months must 
elapse before it can be known what fortunate man will next fill 
the Presidential chair, or what set of candidates will fill all the 
public offices. In the mean time both parties can indulge in 
dreams of success, but as only one can succeed, we can do no 
more than hope that the best men may get the best places. Be- 
yond this, it matters not an old newspaper to us which party 
comes off victorious. 

‘** We care not a toss up, 
Whether Mossop kick Barry, or Barry kick Mossop.’’ 

As the western wile said, when she saw her husband 
struggling with a black bear, it was the first fight she ever 
saw without caring a straw which side got licked. It is a little 
remarkable that while Lamartine, the Poet, is looked up to as 
the head of the French nation, one of onr own candidates for 
the Vice Presidency should also be a poet. General Butler is 
something more that a respectable versifier, as the following beaa- 
tiful lines from his pen prove. If he should be elected, he will 
he the first poet that America has elevated to a high office since 
the days of Joel Barlow. John Quincy Adams wrote verses oc- 
casionally, but nobody ever claimed for him the character of a 
poet. As for the others, Polk, Tyler, Van Buren, Jackson, Jef- 
ferson, even up to Washington, they were all very respectable 
prose writers, although Mr. Grisworld has not included all of them 
in his volume of American writers of prose, yet we believe they 
are all free from the reproach of writing poetry. 
ever penetrated the solid structure of their minds. 

THE BOAT HORN. 

O, boatman ! wind that horn again ! 
For never did the list’ning air 
Upon its lambent bosom bear 
So wild, so soft, so sweet a strain— 
What though thy notes are sad, and few, 
By every simple boatman blown, 
Yet is each pulse to nature true, 
And melody in every tone. 
How oft in boyhood’s joyous day, 
Unmindfal of the lapsing hours, 
I’ve loitered on my homeward way 
By wild Ohio’s brink of flowers, 
While some lone boatman, from the deck, 
Poured his soft numbers to that tide, 
As if to charm from storm and wreck 
The boat where all his fortunes ride ! 
Delighted Nature drank the sound, 
Enchanted—Echo bore it round 
In whispers soft, and softer still, 
From hill to plain. and plain to hill, 
Till e’en the thoughless, frolic boy, 
Elate with hope, and wild with joy, 
Who gamboled by the river’s side, 
And sported with the fretting tide, 
Feels something new pervade his breast, 
Chain his light step, repress his jest, 
Bends o’er the flood his eager ear 
To catch the sounds far off yet dear— 
Drinks the sweet draught, but knows not why 
The tear of rapture fills his eye. 

And can he now, to manhood grown, 

Tell why those notes, simple and lone, 
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As on the ravished ear they fall, 
Bind every sense in magic spell ? 
There is a tide of feeling given 
To all on earth, its fountain Heaven. 
Beginning with the dewy flower, 
Just oped in Flora’s vernal bower-— 
Rising creation’s orders through 
With louder murmur, brighter hae— 
That tide is sympathy ! its ebb and flow 
Give life its hues of joy and wo, 
Music, the master-spirit that can move 
Its waves to war, or lull them into love— 
Can cheer the sinking sailor ’mid the wave, 
And bid the soldier on! nor fearthe grave 
Inspire the fainting pilgrim on his road, 
And elevate his soul to claim his God. 
Then, boatman! wind that horn again ! 
Though much of sorrow mark its strain, 
Yet are its notes to sorrow dear ; 
What though they wake fond memory’s tear! 
Tears are sad memory’s sacred feast, 
And rapture oft her chosen guest. 

As a writer and a fighter, General Butler has distinguished 


| claims upon the suffrages of his countrymen, but what his pre- 


tensions may be as a statesman, it is out of our province to utter. 
We ignore politics and dulness of all kinds. Our legitimate 
aims are amusement and instruction ; and, although there is a 
good deal of fun in politics, yet, as it is one-sided fun, it is for- 
bidden to a magazine like ours, which is not for one party, but 
for all parties. 


Among the topics of the month have been the cheapness of 
strawberries, and the coldness of the season. The strawberry 
season brings out the sopranos and prima donnas of the markets 
in great abundance. Where all the feminine retailers of straw- 
berries, who perambulate the streets of New York, in the pleasant 
month of June, hide themselves during the remainder of the year, 
we have never been able to discover. Their advent and disap- 
pearance are as mysterious as in the case of the swallows. Where 
they fly to when summer is over no one can tell, The first 
prime qualification for a strawberry girl is a strong pair of lungs ; 
provided with a loud voice, 4 pair of good legs and a basket of 
strawberries, she wends her way through all the streets and by- 
places of the city, screaming, skrieking and howling, in every 
conceivable tone, strabris, strow brees, ste-rar-berrees, stra-bereries, 
and so on; some of them have sweet voices, and we remember 
listening with delight to the prolonged notes of one of these street 
syrens whose voice rose up to the third story window where we 
sat, with a prolonged note like that of a bobolink. Sta-tled 
by the exquisite loveliness of the sound, we looked out of the 
window to catch a glimpse of the fruity singer, but her form was 
hidden from sight by a full leaved ailanthus which grew be- 
neath, and we could only catch a faint echo of her voice as she 
turned up another street, singing in her pure strain strawberries. 
To the strawberry venders succeed the raspberry sellers, and to 
them succeed the peripatetic dealers in hot corn. With the 
latter, the street cries cease, at least the cries of women, that fill 
the air during two or three months of the warm weather season. 

An attempt was made last summer, by some dyspeptic alder- 
man, to put a stop to the cries of strawberries in the streets— 
but his ill natared attetapt to interrupt the course of trade, met 
no favour from his confederates. 


Strawberries are still cried aloud in the streets, like wisdom, 
but wisdom does not gain half as many listeners as the straw- 
berry venders. But, probably the reason is not because people 
prefer strawberries to wisdom, but because strawberries are cried 
the loudest. Her voice, although she “ crieth aloud in the streets,"’ 
is but a still small voice, as it is among the suppressed cries. 
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At the small theatres recently, the Chatham and the Olympic 
the chief attractions have been the common sights and sounds of 
the streets of New York, which have been put upon the stage in 
a most successful manner, and almost driven off the Cockneyisms 
of England, which have so long been the chief staples in the 
farces and comedies which are served up for the amusement and 
instraction of our amusement-loving people. The Italian opera 
has been entirely broken up, and all the artistes, as the singers are 
called, dispersed. The Astor Place Opera House has passed into 
the hands of Niblo, who has opened it as a summer theatre, and 
to give greater attractions and elegance to this beautiful house, he 








has filled the lobbies, saloons, and grand stair-cases with rare | 


flowers, which fill the theatre with a delicious perfume, that 
gives a zest to the performances. 


Nearly all our theatres are filled with dreadfully unpleasant | 


engaged the pretty little Viennoise Danseuses, and his house is 
brilliant, beautifel and cheery in all its parts and appointinents. 
Places of public amusement should always be wholly free from 
offensive sights, sounds and smells. 


The art of puffing is the art of all arts at the present day, | 


when nothing will sell which is not first puffed into notice. The 
old fashioned puff direct has long since gone out of date, and a 
style entirely new is now adopted; it is what may be called the 
puff contradictory ; it consists in abusive epithets, and seeks to 
attract notice by apparently depreciating the object which it is 
intended to first bring into notice and then praise. Some small 
authors have been denounced into a profitable notoriety. The 


public see a man’s name constantly in the papers, and without | 


stopping to investigate the cause, take it for granted that it is with 
men, as with fruit trees, those that bear the best fruit being the mos: 
frequently pelted with stones. A friend connected with the 
daily press, showed us a curious instance of the puff abusive the 
other day. It is not generally known that the greater part of 
the ‘* book notices,’’ which appear in the daily papers, are written 
by the publishers of the books themselves, and inserted by the 
editors, partly to save time, and partly for the sake of patronage. 


A book-pablisher sent a book to a certain paper accompanied | 


conscience, recommend this work to our readers. Though writ- 
ten in a bold, piquant, romantic, and vigouroas style, its tendency 
is injurious and immoral,’’ &c. &c., and ending thus, ‘* Despite 
its immorality it will doubtless be extensively read.’’ The cun- 
ning publisher knew very well that there was no surer way of 
stimulating base appetites, than by denouncing a book as immor- 
alin its tendencies. As Falstaff says, ‘*‘ How this world is given 
to lying!’’ In contrast to these base puffs, we love to cite such 
instances of disinterested nvtices as the following, on the Home 
Journal, which we find in the Albany Argus. 


‘This elegantly printed weekly has gained a wide and deserved 
reputation as a family newspaper. Its columns are free of all 
that is obnoxious to pure taste and good feeling. To some 
readers this may appear but a negative merit, yet it is no less de- 
sirable than rare, especially in a journal designed to inform and 
entertain the domestic circle. The selections, both in prose and 
verse, are evidently made with great care, and drawn from the 
best sources. Gen. Morris is a most judicious caterer of literary 
dainties, and we never take up the Home Journal without dis- 
covering some charming tale, poem, sketch or essay, which grati- 
fies both our curiosity and better sympathies. The Home Jour- 
nal is at present the only medium of communication between Mr. 
Willis and the public. The comments of this attractive and 
brilliant writer upon all things pertaining to taste, ave so fresh and 
graceful, that they are anticipated by a large class of readers with 
the greatest interest. The colamns of the Home Journal contain 
many delicious bits of foreign travel, elaborate and charming 
critiques, and descriptions of metropolitan doings and sayings, 








quite unequalled for their vivacity and independence. “These 


| scintillations from the brilliant pen of Mr. Willis, as well as the 


other features of the Home Journal which we have noted, ren- 
der it, in its peculiar vein, one of the very best newspapers in the 
land. We are happy to learn it is appreciated by the ladies, and 
is in a fair way to become the oracle of the drawing-room and 
bondoir. The following notice of this truly valuable work wi!] 
give the reader a correct idea of it: 

Morris & Witrnts’s Home Journan.—We are gratified to 
learn that the circulation of this brilliant and delightful periodi- 
cal is increasing in a manner to realize the highest hopes of its 
able and accomplished editors. Burke somewhere says that it js 
a mistake to suppose that blood-horses are not as able to cope 
with the toils and dradgery of the road as animals of ignobler 
breed ; in drays and carts they will vindicate their superiority as 
well as upon the race-ground ; the only regret is that they should 
be put to sach services. The intelligence which once charmed 


odours that make their escape from the gas-pipes. Niblo has | America with its ‘* Pencillings by the Way,’’ and the sentiment 


which echoed through Europe upon the notes of ** Woodman 
spare that Tree,’’ still assert their undeminished vigour and 
elegance in the columns of this weekly journal; and however 
much for the cause of high art in prose and poetry, we may la 
ment the direction of such powers upon objects so fugitive, we 
cannot the less exult in the lustre which thus wanders through 
regions rarely illuminated by such rays. The image and spirit ot 
society never lived in literature with more exact and vivid interest 
than the tone and interests of the higher circles of the metropolis 
are reproduced in this Home JourNaL; and yet the paper has 
everything that can please and edify the country reader. A new 
volume of this valuable and cheap family newspaper will com- 
mence on the first of July, and new subscribers can be furnished 
with the back numbers. The terms are only two dollars a year. 
Address Morris & Wiis, New York. 


Tue Scientiric AmMerican.—This popular journal, an ad- 
vertisement of which is on the cover of the present number of 
this Magazine, is a paper as deserving the patronage of mechan- 
ics and manufacturers as it is useful and interesting to them. It 
is the oldest paper which is devoted exclusively to the mechani- 
cal and manufacturing interests of the country, and we might 
add the only one of any note that is at present published. Their 
circulation is now very extended and continually increasing, and 
like our own Magazine, as their circulation increases the contents 
of their journal improves. They have a talented list of corres 
pondents, who weekly contribute to its pages and the quantity 


by a review written to order, beginning thus, ‘‘ we cannot, in | of original engravings which they publish in every number ex- 


ceeds any publication of the kind in the world. Subscribing for 
the Scientific American is as good an investment as mechanics, 
manufacturers, or artisans of any kind can make, we will war 

rant to them their money’s worth of instruction. Terms two dol- 
lars per annum—published weekly. 

While on the subject of Weekly Papers, let us again call at 
tention to that admirable dollar newspaper, the Island City, pub- 
lished by Smith, Adams & Smith in this city 
ly illustrated and beautifully printed sheet, filled with interesting 


It isa handsome- 


reading and a great amount of local information, such as does 
not often find a place in our Weekly Journals. It is one of the 
cheapest papers published in the world, and we Know of none 
better calculated to serve the purposes of family reading. 

Dollar newspapers now a days are all the rage, and we know 
not why cheap literature should not be patronised, especially as 
it comes within the reach of all. Of the numerous family papers 


| emenating from Gotham, we can with more confidence recom- 


mend this our favourite weekly to our country readers than any 
other, This recommendation embodies much _ praise in u small 
compass, and is our opinion expressed in a few words. 


Errata.—The author of ‘Living Pictures of American No- 
tabilities,’’ 
proof of this month’s article. and complains of errors. ‘“‘Go” in 
the 16th line from top, page 1, should be ‘‘so.”’ ‘‘Blake,’’ in the 
10th line of page 3d, should read ‘‘Blair.’’ Page 3, line 2—for 
‘“shave’’ read ‘“‘has.’’ Page 4, line 15--‘‘except,’’ read ‘‘excerpt.”’ 


There are other errors, of punctuation and style, which, had 
the author read his proof, would not have appeared. These the 
good taste of the reader will doubtless correct. 


who writes a hieroglyphical hand, failed to read the 
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PoRTRAITS OF THE Cuter MEMBERS OF THE PROVISIONAL 
GovERNMENT OF FrRance.—Portraits, according to some connois- 
seurs, derive an additional value from the imaginativeness of the 
artist. If this theory of art be true, the following fancy portraits 
which our artist has engraved, expressly for this magazine, may 
be looked upon as the best likenesses of the distinguished subjects 
which have yet been given to the world. What can be more 
expressive than this, for instance, of citizen 

OpitLon Barror, (pronounced Barrow.) 





Every body will admit that the likeness is perfect, and at once 
suggests the subject. 
The annexed portrait of 
e M. Tuters, (Tears) 





is equally happy, or, speaking more properly, unhappy. 

M. Thiers is not one of the members of the provisional govern- 
ment, but as a distinguished Frenchman, we admit him into our 
portrait gallery. 

M. Louis Buano, (Blank.) 





The artist has been peculiarly happy in giving as blank looking 
a face as the little original himself must have worn when he 
found that his communist notions were rejected by his associates. 
The next portrait is of the great radical of the revolation, a kind 
of French Mike Walsh, Ledra Rollin, who, we are sorry to 
learn is losing his influence among the Parisians. 
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M. Leprv Roturn, (Rolling.) 





This portrait exhibits the same suggestive peculiarities as the 
others. The artist has happily sketched M. Rollin as a kind of 
modern Gisyphus, rolling his stone, as he is now rolling his 
democratic principles over the heads of his opponents in the 
National Assembly. 


A RIVAL TO PUNCH. 

Punch has had his own way in the world of fun and satire for 
a long time, and held his own with wonderful fertility, although 
it must be confessed that he has harped a good while upon one or 
two strings ; but at last he has got a formidable rival in a new 
publication called the Man in the Moon, but it should be called 
the Men in the Moon, for they are a rollicking set of fellows who 
seem bent upon making light of eveything, as minions of the 
Moon should do. In one of the last numbers of the ‘*‘ Man in 
the Moon”’ we find the following rub upon Punch : 

Mr. Punch, not content with being a special vonstable, has 
been doing a little in the amateur line, of late. He has been 
committing several people (ourselves among them) to hard la- 
bour, 

We never expect to accomplish our sentence. The task is too 
herculean. It is no less than to find out what the following in- 
explicable paragraph means : 


“Cuartist Petrrion.--Among the wicked forgeries append- 
ed to this document, was the signature ‘No Cheese.’ A worse, 
but a much truer one might have been written, namely, ‘No 
Bread.’ ” 

(Vide *‘Punch, April 22nd.’’) 


We laboured at it forsome hours, with our coat off. We took 
snuff, and drank the strongest cup of tea our little painted can- 
nister could produce, in order to clear our head. We filled seve- 
ral quires of paper with combinations of all the words in the pa- 
ragraph: but no joke or meaning could we discover. We weut 
to bed to sleep over the mauter. At five o’clock in the morning, 
we were up and at it again. Still we could arrive at no satisfuc- 
tory conclusion. We therefere summoned a jury of our friends 
and contributors—tremendous fellows to think, with foreheads 
projecting two or three inches beyond their noses—and laid the 
matter before them ; but even they were obliged to confess them- 
selves dead beat. We have now very little hopes about it. We 
have several agents at work—LL.D’s, and F.R.S’s, and German 
Philosophers. 

Should anything transpire, we will publish a second edition. 

Among the new places of public amusement in New York, is 
a Picture Gallery, recently opened by Messrs. Goupil, Vibert & 
| Co., of Paris, who have sent here some of the finest pictures of 
ithe modern French school of art, for exhibition. Among the 
paintings in their collection are paintings by Ary Scheffer and 
| Paul de La Roche, the two greatest artists in France at this time. 
| Messrs. Goupil, Vibert & Co., are eminent print publishers in 
| Paris, the most eminent, in fact, in Europe. As a compliment 
‘to American art they have selected for engraving the fine picture 
by W. 8. Monat, called the ‘“‘ Power of Music.’’ 
| The free gallery of the American Art Union, is one of the 
most attractive places in New York. The collection of paintings 
| is large and rich, and among them are some of the finest produe- 
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tions by the late Thomas Cole. 
called ‘* the Course of Empire,’’ which he painted for the late 
Samuel Ward of this city, and for which he received six thousand 
They have been purcnased 


The grand series of pictures 


dollars, are now in this exhibition. 
by the Art Union, and will be distributed in December as one ot 
the prizes to the members of the society. 

The hot season having commenced with its usual severity, as 
Horace Walpole used to say, people are beginning to leave the 
overheated, crowded and dirty cities of the South, for the green 
fields, mountain breezes and cool waters of the North. All the 
old watering places, Saratoga, Niagara Falls, the Pine Orchard 
House, Newport, Nahant and Long Branch are all put in order, 
and will, doubtless, be crowded by the gay, the idle, the rich, the 
beautiful and the blasé. But there have been two new watering 
places opened on the Atlantic, which will vie with any of the old 
established favourites on the sea coast. Mr. L. Thaxter, a gentle- 
man of education, and of fine taste for sublime scenery, in con- 
nection with an old resident of New Hampshire, has constructed 
on the rocky Island of Appledore, one of that romantic group of 
islets lying off the coast of Maine, called the Isles of Shoals, a 
commodious hotel for summer visitors ; this will no doubt be one 
of the most famous watering places in time, when its advantages 
become known on our entire sea-board. The inhabitants of 
Nantucket have put up a spacious hotel at Siasconset, a high 
bluff on the south end of that remarkable island, for the accom- 
modation of summer visitors, Siasconset stands alone by itself, 
in sublime dreariness, among the ever heaving surf of the Atlantic, 
and for majestic scenery and rugged grandeur, can only be 
equalled by Niagara Falls. These unique watering places 
although both lying on the outer verge of creation, and as re- 
mote from the noise and bustle of the turbulent business world 
around us, are both easily accessible, and by nearly the same 
conveyances. 

The magnificent steamers Empire State, and Bay State, the 
two finest boats on Long Island Sound, and probably in the 
world, land passengers at Fall River, whence they are taken by 
railroad to the beautiful town of New Bedford in season for an 
early breakfast, which the pure air and the morning ride will give a 
relishing appetite for. At New Bedford you are always sure of 
fine fresh fish, porgies, cod, bluefish, halibut or swordfish, and 
sometimes all of them. After taking a look at the thrifty city of 
New Bedford, its trim gardens, well swept streets, salt works, 
ships, and elegant mansions, you embark on board the steamer for 
Nantucket, where you arrive in the afternoon, and if you like to 
ride out to the Atlantic House at Siasconset, and lie all night listen- 
ing to the thundering roar of the waves as they dash upon the hard 
pebbly beach, or you may sleep in town at the Ocean House, and 
in the morning take a ramble through the sinuous streets of this 
quaint and weather-beaten old town. The passageto Appledore 
is made through Boston to Newburyport, at which place you em- 
bark in a boat for the Isles of Shoals. At either place you will be 
sure of good air, and plenty of fish, ocean scenery, and a hearty 
welcome. Let all the enervated denizens of our cities who have 
steamed eleven months out of the twelve in hot rooms, and in- 
haled the impure exhalation from poisonous gutters, go to the 
Isles of Shoals or Siasconset, (the better way ‘vould be to go to 
both places) and renew their lease of life by inhaling the pure 
air and indulging in the simple pleasure of these romantic water- 
ing places. 
hunters after the picturesque. the Ocean and the mountains divide 
between them the seekers after health and pleasure during the 


hot weather. 


There are four routes from Boston, direct to the White Moun 


tains. First, by the way of the railroad to Great Falls in New 


Hampshire, thence by stage coach through Rochester, Wake- 
field, Ossipee, &c., to Conway, which is reached about eight o’ 
clock, P. M. 





The White Mountains are great favourites with our | 


| Hardly. 








On the following day, the traveller is conveyed by | from this establishment in all cases. 
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stage to the Notch House, a distance of 30 miles, which }e 
reaches about 12 0’clock, He here can tarry, enjoying the comfafs 
of the hotel kept by Thomas J. Crawford, and ascend the moun 
tains, or go some five or six miles further to Fabyan’s, where he 
will also bé sure of being warmly welcomed. Another route is 
by the Lowell and Concord Railroad, to Concord ; thence by 
railroad to Sanbornton, twelve miles further; thence by stage 
through Meredith and Centre Harbor to Conway, reaching it the 
same evening. Another route is by the Lowell and Concord 
Railroad, to Concord; thence by the Northern Railroad to Frank- 
lin—the cars will run as far as Bristol after the Ist of July—thence 
by stage by way of Plymouth, Lincoln, &c.to Franconia and Lit 
tleton, reaching the White Mountains on the following day. There 
is still another and very agreeable route from Concord over the 
Northern Railroad to Lebanon, thence by stage along the east- 
ern bank of the Connecticut, through Haverhill, and along the 
Amonoosick Valley to Littleton, and the White Mountains. 


We would advise the traveller, however, by all means, to go to 
the White Mountains by the way of Conway, on either of the 
two first routes, and return by either of the others. 

About twenty-one miles from Conway, after passing through 
Bartlett, the traveller reaches the farm of the venerable Abel 
Crawford, embosomed in the mountains, where an excellent ho- 
tel is kept. 

A recent traveller to the White Mountain® says :— 


“*Tt may be desirable to some persons to know the amount of 
the expenses of a short tour to the White Mountains I find the 
fare for stage travelling, generally higher than in this vicinity, but 
the charges at public houses are not unreasonable. I left Portland 
on Saturday morning, on my journey, and reached Boston on 
Friday evening following. I deprived myself of no usual com- 
forts on my journey, and indulged in no unnecessary expenses, 
and by recurring to my memorandum book, I find the sum of my 
expenses, from the time of leaving Portland until my return to 
Boston, was twenty-three dollars eleven cents. During my ab- 
sence, I travelled 186 miles by mail-coach, 15 miles by foot, and 
75 miles by railroad.’’ 

The many delightful residences in the neighbourhood of New 
York are innumerable, and so many advantages do they all possess, 
it is quite impossible to designate the most desirable. Hoboken, 
New Brighton, Clifton, Flushing, Astoria, Bull’s Ferry, Fort 
Lee, West Point, and any of the romantic little towns which lie 
snugly among the Highlands of the Hudson. Happyis he who 
can fly from the cares of a daily business and dally with Nature 
in the hot months, sitting by rippling streams, and reclining be- 
neath the shade of venerable trees ; drinking pure milk, inhaling 
the perfume of flowers, and eating ripe fruits freshly gathered 
from the trees. To those who cannot go it must be some conso- 
lation to think of these thiugs. But 

** Can the four letters R, O, S and EF, 

The rose’s blush and perfume bring to me ?’’ 
We would give more for one sniff of a field of red clo- 
ver, than whole volumes of deseriptions of rural delights. It is 
well enough of a winter’s night, before a grate full of glowing 
arthracite and sitting under one of the brilliant lamps of Dietz 
and Brother, to read in Thomson’s descriptions of Summer and 
Spring, but in the summer time such reading is intolerable, as it 


gives such an intense longing for the realities. 


The admirable protrait of the Rev. Dr. Potts which we give in 


| this number of our magazine, was engraved by Mess. Orr & 


Richardson, from a beautiful daguerreotype, taken at the gallery 
of Mr. Morand of 131 Chatham street, one of the best daguerreo- 
type artists in the country. The other pulpit portraits with which 
we shall illustrate the future numbers of our magazine, will come 
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